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This volume is a bit of research into the principles of dynamic 
economics. It is an experiment in a tx'ire of economic theory 
which is largely inductive, which comes to grips with the dynamic 
movements and the re.sistances to movement, anil the organic 
interrelations of parts, which make our economic world a dynamic 
social organism, rather tlian a static mechanism with an endless 
uniformity of i)eq)etual motion. It studies the discrepancies 
between supply and demand; indeed the whole subject of the 
book might be delined as a study of discre]>ancies between an 
ever (luctuating demand and a relalixely inelastic fund of pro¬ 
ductive capacity, resulting in wastes of jiartial idleness, and many 
other economic disturbances. Unused capacity is its central 
theme. 

This subject, of costs which arc not traced to units of output, 
or do not vary with output, has challenged the author’s scientific 
interest for years. From living a mere e.\ce|>tion to the general 
laws of value and eflicieniy it has grown to be a large and impor¬ 
tant section of economic principles. And now the question 
seems to be whether it can best function as an autonomous 
department of economics, or whether the whole body of economic 
thought must become an “economics of overhead costs’’ in the 
sense of being integrally built ujion this as a part of its founda¬ 
tion. In the latter ca.se, the new groundwork would need to 
include many other equally imjiortant and equally fundamental 
facts of human nature and industry, all of which together 
would furnish an adequate and convincing background for a 
picture of the dynamic, organic, and social qualities of our 
industrial life. 

The author has sometimes said that a graduate class in 
economic theory would be a success if the students gained from 
it a real understanding of the meaning of cost in all its many 
asjiects. He believes that tlie economist may well study the 
ix 
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accountant’s conceptions of cost, since they constitute economic 
forces which affect the conduct of business and the laws of value 
and jjroduction. Rut he believes just as strongly that the 
accountant should know the meaning of cost from the standpoint 
of disinterested economic science, fjccausc it embodies, in a sense, 
that imi)ossil)le goal to which his practical devic(^s serve as 
api)roxintations. Thus one task of this work has been to try 
to throw tlic light of these tw'o conceptions uixm each other— 
with what succe.ss the reader must determine. 

A word ()[ ex])lanation may be in order as to why this bit of 
ex|)erimental research in economic theory should appear in a 
series of “.Materials for the Study of Business.” 'I'hc funda¬ 
mental reason is twofold. The author of the book believes in 
carrying theoretical study into the realm of tho.se facts and 
forces with which busine.ss is consciously in contact (as it is often 
not consciously in contact with the traditional abstract levels of 
long-run equilibrium) and generalizing upon that great w’calth 
of iniluclive m.-ilerial which is accumulating at an e\’er increas¬ 
ing rate and for which our schools of business are so largely 
responsible. And the editors of this series believe that a study 
of the laws of industry from the bro.-ulest .social standi)oint, and 
from the standpoint of the search for useful truth of whatever 
color, is a vitally necessary part of business education. And 
such a testimonial to the practical w'orth of theoretical study 
is, to say the least, worth accei)ting on behalf of theoretical 
economics. 

\Vlhle the book was not origiiiiilly planned as a commercial 
text, the material has been used ;is the basis of a course in which 
students of the School of Commerce have participated, along 
with students in the Dei)artment of Political Pconomy. The 
course has been given three times, the students have contributed 
valuable data and an invaluable service of criticism and dis¬ 
cussion, anil the professor's resignation has not yet been 
reriuested. In fact, he has been strengthened in the conviction 
that a course covering this subject-matter ftlls a very important 
niche in any university curriculum and he looks to see such 
courses become fairly numerous in the near future. 
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The author has tried to put the argument in such form that 
business men would find it readable, if they were willing to deal 
with some few unfamiliar terms and to accept the standpoint 
of a search for the laws of economic ellicicncy in the large, 
rather than of that narrow commercial elhciency which breeds 
the convulsions that sap the strength of business as a whole. 
Such readers might do well to omit chaiiter .x.xiii, dealing with the 
theory of marginal productivity, but it is the author’s earnest 
hope tliat the)’ will find the bulk of the argument worthy of their 
attention. The subject it deals with, especially the discre|)- 
ancies between commercial and community measures of efiiciency, 
is as imi)ortant as any which is liefore us today, and the im])or- 
tance of the theme may make up for shortcomings in the author’s 
presentation. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to more individuals than 
can be named. I'irst of all to my wife, whose suggestions have 
had more value than she would admit, whose probable comments 
have been constantly in my mind, affecting the form of the entire 
work, and who has devoted to it an amount of toil which can 
never be adecpiately recognized by that too conventionalized 
reward of the author’s wife, a mention in the Preface. I have 
also profiled by discussions of jiarticular jdiases of this work with 
my colleague. Professor J.acob \’iner, and my former colleague, 
Profe.ssor P. if. Knight, now of the University of Iowa. Pro¬ 
fessor J. 0. McKinsey of the School of Commerce and .Administra¬ 
tion of the University of (,’hicago kindly read and commented 
on one part of the manuscri])l, .Acknowledgment is also due 
to the members of the classes who have worked with me over 
this materi.al, and to the entire grouj) of teachers and students 
at the University of Chicago, whose s])irit of realism and intimate 
contact with economic facts have furnished a mine of suggestion 
and a salutary corrective for the overabstract tendencies of the 
theorist. 

As for the many writers who have written on one phase or 
another of this subject, partial acknowledgment is made in the 
course of the text, though no one can ever know all the influences 
which have helped form his ideas on any large subject. The 
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greatest debt of all is to my father^ who started me in this field of 
inquiry as a graduate student, who has followed my work with a 
combination of generous interest and wise refraining from inter¬ 
ference, and to whom this work is dedicated as a very small 
contribution toward realizing h*s conception of a dynamic 
■economics. 

John Maurice Clark 

Caemkl, Cai,ifohnia 
August 29, 1923 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GRADUAL DISCOVERY OF OVERHE. 
COSTS 



SUMMARY 

Preliminary definilion of overhead costs, i—h'-xpenses of priKluction under 
handicraft and domestic systems, i—Discrimination natural, 2---Cirowtli of the 
one-pricc system, 5—Some early references to overhead costs, 5—Machine versus 
man: how their costs behave, 7—Overhea<l costs on railroads, q—O verhead 
costs in other inrlustrics, 11—Hadley’s summary of the problem, 12—The con¬ 
tribution of cost accounting, 14—Developments in {uiblic utilities, 14—Labor as 
an overhead cost, 15. 


I. PRLLIMINARY DKFINTTION^ OF OVKRIIKAD COSTS 
What are “overhead costs”? d’hc term is nowadays much 
used and variously defined; in fact, it covers an entire fam¬ 
ily of ideas, hut they ha\'e one essential thin;? in common. 
They refer to costs that cannot lie traced home and attributed 
to particular units of business in the same direct and obvious 
way in which, for examiile, leather can he traced to the shoes t)iat 
are made from it. And most of the real problems involve one 
other fact; namely, that an increase or decrease in output docs 
not involve a proportionate increase or decrease in cost. 'I’herc is 
a deal of complexity in the attempts that arc made to trace the 
untraceahle costs or to assign them on some rational basis, or to 
discover the true added costs of added business, but at the bottom 
of most of these complexities lies a fai t that is simple. That 
fact is unused productive capacity, or capacity of which full 
advantage is not taken. “Idle overhead," that great industrial 
sin, is simply the expense side of this unused capacity. Our 
study of overhead cost will be largely a study of unused powers of 
production. 

2. EXPENSES or PRODUCTION UNDER HANDICRAFT OR 
DOMESTIC SYSTEM 

The entire idea of expenses of production is, in a sense, a 
rather recent one. The medieval handicraftsman had occasion 
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to count the cost of his materials,‘and the merchant the outlay 
for his wares, but his own time he did not pay for, and it was 
not thought of in terms of expense, in the modern business sense. 
With the coming of the wage system, labor became an expense 
of pro<iuction, paid out by the entrepreneur to someone else. 
More particularly with the domestic system, the employer 
paid the worker not merely for the latter’s time but also for the 
use of his tools and of the i)remises where he worked. 

'J’he employer’s chief investment was in the materials, so 
that virtually every element which economists now think of as 
an exjJense of production was paid for in such fashion that each 
item could be directly charged to an item of product. In these 
very special circumstances, expenses were virtually all traceable 
directly to units of jrroduct, and overhead expenses were virtually 
non-existent. From the slowness with which economic science 
has assimilated the facts of overhead cxi)ense, one is almost 
tempted to conclude that its prevalent ideas on expenses of 
production date back to the domestic system and are not really 
appropriate to any .later stage of industrial development. 

3. DISCRIMINATION NATURAL 

Our system of trade is a surprisingly artificial thing, in that 
it is built upon habits and conventions wliich are, many of them, 
quite recent and which may, many of them, [irove to be quite 
temporary. In the same way our economics may be said to be 
artificial, in that it is often tempted to regard these customs 
and conventions as laws of nature. One custom of this sort is the 
custom of selling goods to all customers at the same price. And 
akin to it is the economic doctrine that in a oompetitive market 
there can be but one price for one conmiodity at one time, and 
the further notion that the prices of individual commodities are 
governed and definitely determined by their individual expenses 
of production under a competitive system. If one looks at the 
matter historically, one secs that this has never been an accurate 
or adequate description of things and that it has been approxi¬ 
mately true only for a limited period, beginning with the break¬ 
down of medieval’guild restrictions and ending with the growth 
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of industries using large fixed capital. And this is but a minute 
fraction of time in the Iristory of the human race and includes 
only the brief infancy of industrialism. 

Even within that period, discrimination in i>riccs has been an 
ever present fact,.and, far from being a violation of any natural 
economic laws of com])etition, it is one of the natural forms which 
competition takes. As for the proposition that under competi¬ 
tion there can be but one price in a market, in manufacturing 
industries there is much stronger ground for holding that under 
competition there must be, chronically or at least intermittently, 
two different jirices in the .‘iamc market. Without this it would 
be diflicult or impossible for com])etition to do its su])posedly 
natural work of ironing out ])rolits and bringing ])riccs and 
exirenscs of i)roduction together.' Some commodities are so 
standardized and arc sold in such well-organized markets that 
differences in price are very nearly eliminated. But even 
with such commodities as steel and oil there are differences 
that arc important, small though they may be. 

Discrimination is the natural and universal mode of trade in 
countries which have not reached a stage of modern industrialism. 
It prevails ever^wvherc in the ()rient and to a less extent in Europe, 
although the .American one-price system is sj)reading and there 
are stores in Japan and t.'hina where one is informed on entering 
that this is a one-jjricc store. 'I'he information is very much 
needed, because without it no self-respecting customer would 
thinkjofj)a)dng the price asked and no shojrkeeirer would have 
.. anything but contempt for the customer who did so. The 
practice of the art of negotiation furnishes the chief interest of 
the game to traders of this tyjrc and it is virtually as old as 
trading itself. 

The economics of it is extremely simple. The goods, for the 
most part, are not definitely standardized. The customer does 
not know whether he is being charged more or less than the 
market price, because there is no market price. It is contrary 
to the ethics of this kind of trading to go around openly pricing 
goods in several shops. As for the merchant, he knows what 

' This point will be taken up in a later chapter. 
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he actually paid for his goods, and he has his living to make. If 
he sells goods, they must ordinarily bring in more than he actually 
spent for them, but his need of an income to cover his living 
e.vjK'nses goes on whether he makes many sales or few or none. 
If he could be made to understand the modern economist’s 
idea of cost as a reward that must be paid in order to secure the 
service of manager, laborers, shop and wares, he might discover 
that his own time, or his own subsistence, constitutes an over¬ 
head cost, chargeable to his entire business but not chargeable 
to any i)articular sale. However, not having the .advantage of 
contact with modern economics he continues to carry on his 
trade without burdening his mind with unnecessary philo.sophiz- 
ing as to economic reasons for his policy. 

If a particular customer happens to know the market well, 
he will generally gel lower |)rices than one who does not, because 
he will get the full benefit of such competition as exists. Other 
customers will be more in the position of purchasers dealing with 
a monopoly. 

With this systepi of ])rice discrimination, based upon an un- 
analyzed element of overhead cost, organized economic thinking 
seems to have been continually at war, at least down to the last 
(tuarter of the nineteenth century. ,Among the ancients the 
value of a commodity was thought of as an intrinsic thing, so 
that a transaction was either at the value of the commodity or 
above or below it, and this lent itself to the idea that if one 
Iiarty gained in a tr.ade the other necessarily lost. In medieval 
times it was accepted doctrine that all sales should be at a just 
price and a just price was commonly thought of as that which 
would furnish an income to the craftsman «r tr.ader sufiicient 
to maintain him in a customary and fitting way, suitable to his 
station in life. It would cover his customary “overhead charges.” 
It is somewhat iloubtful how etTective the machinery of regulation 
was in practice, whether on the part of guilds or of national 
governments, in controlling the actual levels of prices, but it 
seems probable that it had considerable effect in preventing 
isolated transactions from being made at prices far removed from 
the market. It undoubtedly acted strongly in the direction of a 
one-price system. 
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4. GROWTH OF THE ONE-PRICE SYSTEM 
Modern trade followed the practice of discrimination, though 
perhaps spending less time on the maneuvers of negotiation 
than the merchant of the oriental bazaar. Stores grew in size 
and the selling was done by hired clerks. The owTier could not 
generally trust cither their knowledge of the goods, their shrewd¬ 
ness, or their devotion to the ])rolits of the business sufliciently 
to delegate to them the di]>loniatic responsibilities of old-style 
bargaining. Prices were marked on the gtxxls, Init in cabalistic 
ciphers, and the salesman’s discretion was guided and limited, 
but not eliminated. I'inally came the now-familiar system of 
marking goods in irlain ligures so that customers could tell 
what the price was without asking the .salesman. This prac¬ 
tically coincided with the develo|)ment of large-scale retailing and 
its economies were obvious. 

It took less time to make a sale and thus enabled more sales 
to be made, and it reriuired less talent and knowledge of the busi¬ 
ness on the part of the salesman. .N'owadays. in stores that do 
not stick to one price the price is oft''n still jrrinted in plain 
figures, and the sales])erson will call in the manager if it becomes 
nece.ssary to acceiit something lower in order to m.ake a sale. 
Thus the one-price system means a saving in overhead costs. 
However, far from Iiringing overhead costs into prominence it 
tends to take care of them automatically by ajiportioning them 
equally upon all commodities, or at least upon all units of a single 
commodity. Manufacturers anil wholesalers, to be sure, do not 
generally follow this policy, but their discriminations appear 
to have been jirevailingly regarded as imperfections of the market 
and exceptions to economic law, rather than as natural phe¬ 
nomena whose laws are economic in character and demand study 
by the economist. 

5. SOME EARLY REFERENCES TO OVERHEAD COSTS 
One special case of overhead costs, indeed, was noted by 
John Stuart Mill under “Some Peculiar Cases of Value.”' In 
the case of joint products, competition tends to bring the entire 
income of an industry down to cost, but the relative prices of the 
* Principles of Political Economy, Book III, chap. ivi. 
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(liiTerent products are wliatever may be needed in order to take 
them off the market in the same relative amounts in which 
the joint process turns them out. This case is dismissed in a 
brief i)ostscrij)t to the general theory of value, and the reader is 
left to assume that these are the only cases in which cost of pro¬ 
duction (or custom)' is not an adequate cxjjlanation of the prices 
of particular commodities. Under um'mpeded competition 
there cannot be two prices in the same market. “Yet every 
one knows that there are, almost always, two prices in the same 
market. Not only are there .... cheap shof)S and dear 
shops, but the same shop often sells the same article at different 
prices to different consumers.”-' Such jirices, .Mill said, were the 
result of custom rather than of competition, and since it is only 
by virtue of com[)ctition that economics can be a science at all,^ 
such practices are c.vcei>tions to law. 

Other writers of this ])criod besides John Stuart Mill gave some 
notice to the facts of overhearl cost: notably d'orrens, Senior, and 
Karl Manx. Torrens said, in 1834: 

It is self-evident tkat, amid the eldiings .and flowings of the markets 
and the alternate e.vpansions and conlractioiis of demand, occasions will 
constantly recur in which the tnanufacturer may employ additional floating 

capittil without employing additional flxed capital.if additional 

quantities of raw material ettn he worked up without incurring an additional 
expense for buililings and machinery.* 

Senior notes that: 

There are cert.iin c.xpetises uiion a mill which go on in the same propor¬ 
tion whether the mill be running short or full time, as, for instance, rent, 
rates and ta.xes, insurance against fire, wages of several permanent servants, 
deterioration of machinery, with various other charges upon a manuf.acturing 
estahlishmenl, the [troirortion of which to profits increases as the production 
decreases.* 

^Principles («/Piiliticiil Hcmwmy, Book It, chap, iv, sec. .p 

' Ibid, (.\shley ed.), p. 246. 

^Ihid., Book II, chap, iv, sec. 1. 

* 0 « U'ngfs iimi Ctminnn/ions (la)ndon, 1S34), p. 6.p Cited by Carl Marx, 
CapHitt, I, 443. 

’Report of Inspectors of I’Mtorics, October 31, i86a, p. ip. Cited by Marx, 
Capitol, I, 443. 
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The large amount of fixed capital “makes long hours of work 
desirable,”' and witli increased use of machinery, “ the motives to 
long hours of work will become greater, as the only means by 
which a large proportion of fixed capital can be made profitable.” 
Karl Marx did not ftiil to note these damaging admissions and 
use them against the system of private industry. 

IJut the effect of overhead cost on hours of labor is not so 
simple as these writers suppose*!; witness 1-ord Lcvcrhulme’s 
argument that a six-hour day with two shifts is more profitable 
than one eight-hour shift, if only the oxerhead costs are heavy 
enough! Even where plants work all night, this policy is not 
generally traceable merely to the attempt to economize on 
overhead. 'I’he most characteristic and disturbing features of 
overhead costs are concerned with other issues and had not yet 
come into prominence at the time of Marx and J. S. Mill. The 
Industrial Revolution was so strangely slow in making men aware 
of what it was doing to them! 

Yet the substitution of machine for hiuid labor meant nothing 
less than the introduction of a new .species of creature, which 
rajtidly became the dominant itersonality in industry, c.siiecially 
in the actual phy.sical work of manufacture and transportation. 
Formerly the laborer was the central figure; he worked according 
to the laws of his being and his tools worked as he required their 
services. Now' the machine is the central figure, and labor 
follows the laws of the machine's being and works as it requires 
Ins services. 

6 , MACHINE VERSUS MAN: HOW THEIR COSTS BEHAVE 

Perhaps the fundamental trait of the human laborer is an 
elastic sort of stability wdthout complete uniformity. He 
builds on a foundation of habit and custom, yet he seldom or 
never does things twice exactly alike. He has many and varied 
capacities, demanding varied activities to develop him into 
a healthy being and keep him so. He turns naturally from one 
thing to another; therefore when he does one thing he sacrifices 

' LeUas on the Factory Act (London, 1837), pp. 11-13, Cited by Man in the 
same passage as the former quotations. 
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something else he might be doing.. This fact underlies the cost 
of any one kind of work, or the cost of work in general, as over 
against leisure and the imrsuits and enjoyments which it makes 
[)ossihle. Having learned one way of doing a thing the human 
worker triers variants on it, sometiiltes with a purpose and some¬ 
times aimlessly, but always following the bent of “monkeying,” 
which has [)Ut him where he is, at the head of the animal kingdom 
and hiis given him his godlike powers of knowing and transfonn- 
ing the world in which he lives. He is very imperfectly adapted 
to continuous toil aiid when he does work he works, now faster and 
now .slower, with an irregular rhythm of which he is himself often 
unconscious, but which characterizes all organic nature. Espe¬ 
cially when working for a purely collective end, his ardors, while 
often strong, a[)pear to be characteristically intemiittcnt and 
unreliable. .\s a class, he needs personal iircentives to work—• 
rewards for good performance and j)enalties for bad -more imme¬ 
diate and substantial than his share in the welfare of the whole 
industry or the whole community. In many cases, he seems 
to need the fear of losing his job to make him do his best. And he 
is, under our social system, a free being, responsible for his own 
continuous su])port and that of his family; hence his maintenance 
is his own burden and not an obligation of industry, except so 
far as he can exact wages that will cover it. 

Contrast with this picture that of the machine. A mere 
l)iece of properly, incapable of maintaining itself; its maintenance 
falls, therefore, on its owiicr, as a “constant cost.” Its work is 
not allected for better or for worse by the compensation paid 
for it: it does not need the incentive of a ))iecc-wage system nor 
the fear of discharge to make its wheels grind with their utmost 
power and speed. It needs no incentives—only maintenance. 
Hecausc of this moral superiority the person w'ho furnishes the 
funds to buy the machine can get his reward as a guaranteed 
stipend or as a share in the collcctix e earnings of the enterprise, 
and the machine will do just as good work as under any other 
system of payment. Vet if this were done to labor, at least in 
its present stage of development, all but the best laborers would 
be more or less demoralized and discipline and output would suffer. 
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This mechanical slave has absolutely none of labor’s thirst 
for variety. Uniformity is liis passion; continuous oj)cration 
his religion. He is tireless: his capacity limital only by the 
hours of the day. And if any of it is not used it is lost: he 
cannot till his idle time with side-occu[)ations. Viewed as an 
animal he is one whose instinctive inherit;incc prescribes every 
act of his life. Minor changes in jjatterns of belun ior re()uire a 
surgical oj)eration; major ones require th.it he be born again. 
Hence he yearns to sj>eci;dize :ind to turn out indellnitely large 
quantities of his s]»eei;dty. 

For all the.se rea.sons the nniehine's costs beluive dillerently 
from those of labor and follow different laws. In the first place, 
they are “overhead costs’’ in a nuieh more delinile sense and in 
a much more visible way. Secondly and this is more important 
- they fall on industry as constant charges instead of being 
translated into a variable cliargc pro[>ortioncd to services rend¬ 
ered: a system which would leave the individual investor to 
bear his ultimate burdens in the same way in which the laborer 
now bears his. 


7. OVERIIK.VD COSTS ON' R.MI.KO.VDS 

However, this fact did not have its full effect until the largest 
mechanical unit of all- the railroad -had reached maturity 
and had had its transforming effect on industry, making possible 
the fullest development of mechanical iiroduction in other lines 
by enabling the output of mammoth plants to find a market. 
There resulted the struggle for world-ni.irkets, cut-throat compe¬ 
tition, discrimination, the modern forms of the business cycle, 
and the growth of monopoly. Hut it was the railroad itself that 
first brought the notion of overhead costs into real prominence 
with economists. When railroads were new, their rates were 
commonly unifonn or nearly so, based on weight and distance, 
and were uniformly high. Soon it was fliscovered that additional 
traffic could be carried at little or no additional cost and that 
reduced rates, if confined to classes of traffic not already moving, 
would increase the net earnings of the company. 'I'hus classi¬ 
fication was born and the foundations were laid for cheaper 
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railroad carriage than would ever have been possible without 
discrimination. 

Along with it or after it, however, came many other less 
innocuous tyi)es of discrimination, often without rhyme or reason, 
and hannful even to the roads that used them. Rate wars and 
rec<a'ver.shi/).s followed. .Shij)pcrs at local points saw goods 
hauled past tliein to junctions beyond at lower rates than they 
pai<l for their shorter hauls, and with sim])le logic reasoned that 
if the lower through rate was adequate, the higher local rate 
was ob\'iously extortionate. Under pressure of contending 
interests, with the need of justifying practices against attack, 
the theory underlying discrimination becanre vocal and explicit, 
and the world learned that railroads were different from other 
industries because such a large part of their costs were “con¬ 
stant’’ or independent of tradie. 

Thus the world of economic thougirt was made aware of a 
fact which is older than railroads, older than economic science 
and, far from being a peculiarity of one business or of a group 
of highly capitalistic businesses, is universal. From the present 
point of view, the thing that seems more in need of exjdanation 
is why economists should have thought that other industries 
were dilTcrcnt from railroads or why they should have thought 
that they had exi>laincd the prices of single goods by showing 
that they tended, under competition, to cover the expenses 
of proiluction. 

So far as railroads were concerned, the chief use made of the 
notion of overhead costs was to justify discrimination as a general 
practice, on the ground that added traffic was not responsible 
for those costs which did not increase as traffic increased, and 
that in any case it was imirossible to determine the proper share 
of costs traceable to one shipment or one unit of business.' 
Some attempts were made to estimate m figures the relation 
between traffic and cost; the question being framed in the form: 
‘‘What percentage of railroad expenses are constant and what 
percentage variable ? ’’ The common conclusion was that about 

• On the other hand, ns early as 1850 Dionysius Lardner, in his Railway Econ¬ 
omy, worked out an elaborate system of allocating overhead costs. 
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half the operating expenses were variable and everything else, 
including taxes and all return on capital, was constant.* As 
for the fact that increased traffic demanded increased investment 
of capital in equipment of all sorts, this was recogm'zed in varying 
degree by different writers, but was never thoroughly harmon¬ 
ized with the formula of constant and variable cost. The upshot 
was that the makers of rates were assumed to know their own 
interests, and while it was clear that no one in or out of the 
railroad business knew the ‘'variable cost” of any given class 
of traffic, it was assumed that the facts of cost justified wide 
discriminations, and the jiractice of ‘‘charging what the traffic 
will bear” was given the benefit of the doubt so far as cost was 
concerned. The question of distinguisliing fair from unfair 
discrimination was left to be argued on other grounds. 

8. OVERHEAD cosrs IN OTIIKR INDUSTRIES 

It soon became evident that railroads were not the only 
influstry using large fixed capital and subject to the “peculiari¬ 
ties” of constant and variable costs. It also became evident 
that discrimination was not the only untoward result of such a 
condition. Rate wars on the railroads often abolished the regular 
classifications and brought all rates to a level far below cost. 
Large companies, railroad and industrial, failed, were reorganized, 
and continued in business, often more fonnidable com[)etitors 
than before. It became evident that economic law did not insure 
prices that w'ould yield “normal” returns on invested capital, 
because the capital could not get out if it wanted to, and so had 
to take whatever it could get. The business cycle had become a 
recognized part of the order of things, with its recurring periods 
of excess producing capacity, during which active competition 
tended to lower prices until even etficient concerns could make 
little or no return on their investment. “Cut-throat competi¬ 
tion” was seen to be a natural thing, and it was seen to be equally 
natural that business should adopt protective measures, whether 
combinations, pools, gentlemen’s agreements, or a mere senti¬ 
ment against “spoiling the market.’” 

* Cf. Ripley, RaUroads: RaUs and Regulation (1921), chap. ii. 

•Alfred MarshaU^ Principles of Economics (6th ed.), p. 375. 
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9. Hadley’s summary^ the problem 
A. T. Hatllcy exjHessed these tendencies with remarkable 
compactness in the following passage: 

'J'he investment of fixed capital described in the preceding chapter has 
wrought much more radical changes in niifnufactures and transportation than 
in agriculture. 

' Kach producer can extend his output with a gain rather than a loss in 
economy. If he can increase his sales, there will be only a slight increase— 
perhaps none at all--in the expense for wages and materials, and a deci<led 
decrease in the share of the charges on fixed capital which each unit of 
product must pay. T'herc is no fixed standard of cost which we caJi treat 
as the normal price; for the cost per unit of product depends on the quantity 
sold, falling as sales increase. 

'I'he price \vhicl\ will itiducc new competitors to enter the fiehl is also 
much higher than that which will lead old ones to withdraw. No concern 
will t[uit competition as long as it can pay an appreciable part of its interest 
charges. It is better to lose part of your interest on every piece of goods 
you sell than to lose the whole of it on every piece you do not soil. As long 
as the price received more than covers the expense for wages and materials, 
each of the old factories will continue to compete. I'A’en if it changes 
ownership by foreclosure it will remain in o{)eratioti. But, on the other 
hand, no new competitor will be called into being unless the price is high 
etiough to afford a liberal profit, after paying interest, maintenance, and 
other charges on lixed ca[)ital invested under modern methods. Thus 
prices, instead of constantly tending to gravitate toward an e<|uitable 
figure, oscillate between two extremes. T'he rate of jiroduction, at figures 
which give a fair firolil. is usually cither much larger than the rate of con¬ 
sumption, or much smaller. Fn the former case, prices arc unremunerative 
and unjust to the producer; in the latter case, they arc oppressive to the 
consumer. The average price resulting from such fiuctuations may per¬ 
haps be a fair one; but the wide changes of price arc disastrous to all parlies 
concerned. 

.... In some cases the industrial units which arc necessary for proper 
utilization of labor have become so large as to pro<ftjcc actual monopoly. 
.... Even in cases where the necessity for concentrated management is 
not quite so marketl, .... the competition of different concerns always 
involves a loss, from the need of maintaining too many selling agencies, 
the expense of unnecessary advertising, and the lack of proper utilization of 
fixed capital.’ 

Here we have an array of problems, primarily relating to the 
economist's search for the laws governing normal and market 

* A. T. Hadley, Economics (1896), pp. 151-54. 
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price and to the question whether competition is natural and 
can endure. If monopoly is natural and if competitive price 
tends to no definite le\el, much of one's old economics needs 
revising. The “cost of production to the marginal producer” 
no longer governs value, for the most e.xpensice production is 
practically always being carried on at a loss.' .\nd if the 
“marginal cost” of production means the additional cost of 
adflitional out]iut in a plant working at i)art capacity, it does 
not co\ er return on investment and may not co\’er all of operat¬ 
ing expenses. The idea that ])rice is governed by marginal 
cost of iwoduelion may be reduced to a tautology; the marginal 
producer is the i)roducer whose cost of ])ro<luction is equal to 
the normal price. 

Alfred Marshall avoided a barren tautology by making his 
theory hinge on the e.xpenses of produclion of a “re])resentativc 
firm” which has gaitied the chief economies of large-scale pro¬ 
duction." J. 1!. ("lark considered that the force of competition 
was continually drix ing jirices toward the cost of production of 
the most efficient concern, at a speed goxeraed by the ra])idity 
with which its processes could be imitated or its own Jtlant couhl 
cxjtand,’ though he also noteil the imi)ort:incc of the variable 
costs of inefficient [xroducers." The goal would never be reached 
because it was itself in motion. Still more recently, during the 
world-war, the statistics of costs gathered to guide the work of 
regulating iwices yielded the idea of “bulk-line” cost, .so selected 
that the bulk of representative jcroducers are below it and only a 
sporadic 10 or 15 per cent are above it. These last may be 
chronically inefficient, or may hax e had accidents xvhich render 
the year in question a iteculiarly b;id fmc for them. The figures 
gathered in the war yetirs do not necessarily represent the law of 
competitive price in undisturbed times but they represent a tyjte 

* “Cost” is here understood to include interest on all capitil invested, in har¬ 
mony with the usage of the economic theory wc are discussing. The various 
possible meanings of co.st will be examined in cha|>. iii. 

* Marshall, op. cil., esp. p. 34,?. 

»J. B. Clark, Essetilials of Economic Theory, pp. 286-87, and chap, xxi, esp. 
p. 369. 

* Ibid., p. 288. 
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of study which may give the la\y a. definiteness that is much 
needed, especially since it became evident that production can 
continue indefinitely even though “overhead costs” are not 
covered. 

10 . niF, CONTRIBUTION OF COST ACCOUNTING 

■ In the meantime business has (lcvelo]ied the technique of cost 
accounting, including methods of allocating costs which cannot 
be directly traced to given units of product. This may be con¬ 
fined to seeing that all products arc charged with a share of all 
ojrerating exjienses, or it may also include a share of interest on 
investment. This obviously offers great possibilities in the way 
of develojiing a standard of sound or conservative jiractice in 
fi.xing prices, which will act as a check on cut-throat competition. 
It also oilers great opportunities for the development of arbitrary 
and fictitious notions of cost, through the necessity of apjtortion- 
ing items somehow, even if there is no satisfactorily scientific 
basis on which to do it. And of course the critical point is, 
after all, what the management docs with the figures after it 
gets them; what use it makes of them in the actual fixing of 
prices. Cost accounting is still in a formative stage, though 
it has already developed a voluminous literature, and its vocabu¬ 
lary gives it at least one of the characteristics of science -that 
of being inscrutable to the uninitiated. Perhaps the most 
promising sign of development is the beginnings of true statistical 
method in the use of cost-accounting data. 

II. DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Other important developments have occurred in connection 
with public utilities, especially, perhaps, the business of furnishing 
electric current. Here, for the first time, organized technical 
attention is paid to the recurrent ebb and flow of output and the 
daily and seasonal “peaks” of demand. The sagging of demand 
at off-peak hours represents waste in the form of unused pro¬ 
ductive capacity, or “idle overhead.” The interest on the 
capital investment is mostly independent of output actually 
produced, and is governed by the output the plant stands ready 
to produce. This is a cost, Ujen, which off-peak business need 
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not pay &l order to be worth taking. The problem of policy 
involved is twofold—to stimulate off-peak business in various 
ways and so improve the utilization of the plant, and to apportion 
justly the burdens that do not vary with output. Here again, 
as in the case of cost accounting, a body of technique has devel¬ 
oped, with a considerable literature and a special vocabulary. 

Here, for the first time, we find iirice policies based on overhead 
cost being worked out by definite mathematical fonnulas .so that 
their differentiated rates lay claim to be scientific, not merely 
qualitatively, but (luantitatively; and correct, not simply in the 
general character of the discriminating charges, but in amounts as 
welt. This, and the recognition that fluctuations of output 
involve “idle overhead” in the shajic of waste jiroductive capac¬ 
ity, are the two big contributions of the public service industries 
to the general development of the economics of overhead costs. 
This idea of peak loads, and of waste through irregular utilization, 
has come to ajiply to [iractically every industry in some form or 
other. Restaurants, theaters, golf clubs, gannent-making indus¬ 
tries, railroads and street cars, building, .and other trades - all 
have their peaks, daily or seasonal. And all industries suffer 
in common from the unpredictable irregularities of the business 
cycle. 

12. LABOR AS AN OVERHKAD COST 

Once the holding of unused productive capacity is conceived 
as “idle overhead,” it was inevitable that the idea should be 
extended to human powers as well as to the powers of physical 
plant and machinery. (!. P. Watkins, in discussing the load 
factor (ratio of average output to maximum output) includes 
a discussion of the load factor of labor, indicating that the waste 
involved is as real as in the case of capital.' Wherever a laborer 
has invested time and money in specialized training, the result 
is, in a certain sense, fixed cajiital which is useful in one occupa¬ 
tion and in no other, anil which must earn whatever return it 
can, because the investment cannot be withdrawn and moved 
into some other line of business. In such a case it seems fairly 
clear that labor involves an overhead cost. 

«G. P. Watkins, “A Third Factor in the Variation of Productivity,” AmtrUaa 
Betmomic Rniew, V (December, 1915), 753-86. 
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In a more general sense, however, there is a minimum of 
maintenance of the laborer’s health and working capacity which 
must be borne by someone, whether the laborer works or not: 
that is, if it is not borne, if the maintenance is not forthcoming, 
the community suffers a loss through the deterioration of its 
lyorking power which is at least equivalent to the cost of main¬ 
taining the laborer. 'I’hus the burden is there in any case: it 
cannot be avoiderl. From this point of view it appears that a 
large i)art of the cost originally counted as wages represents an 
overhead cost w'hich the laborer is resi)onsible for covering as 
best he can, just as the emi)loyer is res|)OJisiblc for covering the 
overhead cost on account of capital. Iloweeer, if the laborer 
fails to cover it the community does not escai>e the burden, and 
it is ultimately borne by industry in the ,sha])c of reduced pro¬ 
ductive power and damaged morale. And thus it comes back 
to the employer in any case. 'I’here are other features of the 
human cost of labor corresponding to some of the particular 
phases of overhead costs in connection with large fixed capital, 
but they may be reseri ed for more detailed treatment later. 

If this last step is taken, overhead costs are seen to be a 
universal fact. The reason why the e.xpenses of jiroduclion, 
some of them, normally vary in [iroportion to output is simply 
because the terms of the wage contract are drawn in that way. 
The employer leaves the wage-earner to care for his own over¬ 
head and the terms of the contract are not scientiffcally adjusted 
as, for instance, the contract for electric current is sometimes 
adjusted, to the overhead costs of the ultimate producer. It 
may be that we shall find that our general system of wage 
payment is thoroughly unscientific and that- a more scientific 
system may operate to improve the steadiness of employment 
ill much the same way in which scientific rate systems have been 
used to increase the regularity of use of electric power plants. 

'I'he foregoing brief sketch of the development of the idea of 
overhead costs indicates that it is a thing of many different 
aspects. Before plunging into the mass of detail which these 
various aspects involve, it will be worth while to take a brief 
survey of the field and gain a general view of the range of prob- 
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I. VAI.UK AND COST THK TKST WIIP.THKR HDSINICSS IS 
ECtiNO.MICAiJA' SKbK-SrSTAINlXO 

The backbdiic of (he .science of economics is the baJancing 
of value against cost. This sets u]) a te.st by which to judge 
any activity -the iiroducing of any goods or the rendering of 
any service - in order to prove if it lie economically .self-su.staining 
or no. Other activities may be worthy, cliaritabic, jmblic- 
spirited, even vitally necessary to the public welfare or the 
public safety, but they arc not paving businiss and they are 
often thought of as a variety of poor relations; dcivendcnts which 
must, in one way or another, be supjrorteii by business which 
docs pay. People are inclined to think of such things as not 
economic activities at all. They are often very nice things to 
have, but they arc not part of the problem of Economic Efficiency. 

Economic efficiency consists of making things that arc worth 
more than they cost, and it is the peculiar characteristic of private 
business, under a competitive system, to .seize and exploit any 
opportunity to achieve this desirable end. Thereby—so runs 
the argument-it tends to produce as much of everything as 
can be produced without driving value below cost, and any 
more would not be economically worth producing. 

•7 
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For example, if people undertake to make more automobiles 
than other people will pay for, the automobile business .will 
become unprofitable, and the surjilus of people and resources 
that were making automobile| will look for something else to 
do for which people will pay. Ultimately, after some possible 
tribulations, they will find their way into house-building or 
the moving-picture business or something else for which there 
is an adequate demand. Thus they are placed where they can 
do the most good -economically speaking. If a business can¬ 
not make a profit, that is a sign that some of the resources it 
utilizes are not in the right place. 

This idea that production must cover its expenses in order to 
justify itself is also applied to times of business depression, when 
output is curtailed because it would involve a loss to keep the 
wheels moving at their regular speed. In this case it is diffi- 
eult to say that labor is thrown out of work because it is not in 
the right place and should have gone elsewhere, because virtu¬ 
ally all industries suffer from the same disease at the same time. 
For the jiresenl, at least, there is no “elsewhere” to go.' This 
being the case, the losses of producers cannot exactly serve as 
salutary penalties, to spur misjudged people into the right 
avenues of usefulness; they merely prevent things from being 
produced when there is no “adequate market” and the goods 
would not be worth what they would cost. 

But what is the, cost of goods, under such circumstances ? 
Not of goods in general but of particular additional supplies 
that might be produced if the market only permitted? What 
does it cost the railroads to haul a carload of lumber to 
market, or the half-idle car manufactus'crs to make a car to 
haul next year’s lumber, or the steel plants to make the steel 
to make the car, or the mines to mine the coal to make the 
coke to smelt the steel, or what would it cost the miner, sitting 
idle in front of his shack or filling in the time with incidental 

»Sint c writing the above I note that it is borne out by Professor W. I. King’s 
analysis of employment in the depression of igii. He finds that there is very 
little shifting from one employment to another. Sec Employment Hours and 
Earnings in Prosperity and Depression, New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1923, esp. pp. 25-28. 
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•j;ardenuig, to go into the mine and get the coal out ? What is 
the cost of anything, at any time ? The instant we try to give 
a thoroughgoing answer to such a question wc liml ourselves 
perplexed by the existence of ‘'overhead costs.” 

2 . COMPLIC.VTIONS INTROnUCIU) BV OVKItUFAl) COSTS 

I'o put it brieliy, the costs we can trace are onl\' a jjart of 
dhe costs of the business as a whole, which it must somehow 
manage to cover. What now has become of our rule of economic 
vcllicicncy ? Is the carload of lumber worth carrying if it covers 
' all the cost that can be attributed to that single carload ? Or is 
it only worth carrying if the railroad as a whole is covering all 
its costs, and what are they? Shall we count the costs that 
would keep on even if tin; railroad shut down entirely? Evi¬ 
dently ‘‘cost” is an ambiguous term and the test by which we 
arc accustomed to decide whether [iroduction is self-sust;iining 
or not has lost its meaning and requires a thorough re¬ 
examination. 

3 . CON'SCKVATlVl: vs. KADICAL VIEWS OF DUI'KESSIO.M 

Such a re-examination throws a most interesting light on the 
timeworn dis[)ute ocer the interjnetation of what hajijiens in 
time of business ilepre.ssion. One grou]) says that at such times 
[iroduction cannot be carried on because it will not cover cost, 
and a])|)ears to acquiesce in this accounting, while regretting 
the obvious evils that result. 'I'he other grouj) finds food for 
satire in [leoiile going without overcoats because too many over¬ 
coats have been made, or slccqiing on [lark benches because of 
an ‘‘oveqiroduclion” of houses. 'I’hey sjieak of makers of shoes, 
clothes, and other things who arc suffering for lack of each other’s 
products and who could [icrfcctly well enter the empty factories 
and make them for each other, but arc jirevented because the 
capitalist owner exacts his toll of c.xploitive profits. 

The issue is partly one of fact and partly one of intcrjireta- 
tion. The defender of things as they are [loints out that, even 
if the return on the capitalists’ investment be labeled “exploita¬ 
tion,” there is no set minimum of such exploitation that is always 
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protected in time of depression; and that in point of fact busi¬ 
nesses often operate without yielding any return on investment 
<it all. This is relieved of the taint of charity by pointing out 
that return on investment is an “o_yerhcad cost” which goes on 
whether the business operates or not, so that the owners are no 
worse off if they ojrerate and do not earn it than if they stand 
idle and do not earn it. 

This last argument, however, is a risky one to use, for the 
same thing could be said of many of the operating expenses as 
well as of the return on investment. If it is good economy to 
operate a business without any return on investment, because the 
return would be lost just the same if the business shut down, is 
it not also good economy to operate at less than no return on 
investment, if the deficit is no greater than the operating expenses 
that would go on even if the business suspended operation? Is 
it not good social economy to produce at an absolute financial 
loss rather than not at all ? Some businesses have doubtless 
done just this at such times, but it is common knowledge that 
mtinagers do their liest to maintain net earnings and that, what¬ 
ever they might do if it became a ([uestion of avoiding a complete 
shutdown, they begin submitting to moderate curtailment of 
production long before net earnings dis.appear. Thus it appears 
to be generally true that production is curtailed while its value 
is considerably more than the cost spccilically traceable to it. 

4. IS LABOR AN’ OVERHEAD COST TO SOCIETY ? 

So far, the facts seem in part to justify the socialist critic of 
the existing order. But there is more to the story. Suppose 
the product cannot be sold for enough to cov«r the price of the 
materials and an ordinary living wage for the labor. It can 
still be argued that even this minimum financial expense is an 
exaggerated measure of the social cost of producing goods when 
the alternative is to let some of our productive power go irrevocably 
to waste. Wages arc supiwsed to measure the personal sacrifice 
of toil for the laborer, but in this case the wages paid represent 
no personal or social cost whatever. Putting idle labor to work 
involves no “cost” to the laborer, unless idleness has already 
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ruined his character. The “personal sacrifice of labor” means 
something for some purposes, but in relation to this problem it 
is meaningless. Oiler a man tlic same i)ay whether he works or 
not, and he may |)refer to be idle, though most men would wish 
to do some useful thing. Hut industry does not offer this happy 
choice. Involuntary idleness and the hunt for a job is so much 
worse than any personal sacrifice of normal and healthy labor, 
that by comparison the labor is good and not an evil. 

It comes down to this, that any u.sc of labor that is worth 
anything at all is worth that much more than nothing. In 
that respect the socialist \ iew of business depressions is correct 
and any rebuttal that atteinjits to e.xplain away this fact 
by the reckonings of financial cx])enses is a bit of economic 
sophistry. 

5. WHEN TO COUNT OVERHEAD c;oSTS AND WHEN NOT 

Should we, or should we not, count “overhead costs” in 
deciding whether a given thing is worth producing? There is 
no universal answer: no formula by which all cases can be 
settled in advance. However, in a general way the rule is; 
whenever a policy is being consirlered which will involve “over¬ 
head e-xpenditurcs” that could otherwise be avoided, they are 
part of the cost of that policy; likewise, when we arc comparing 
two policies, each of which involves its own overhead, each should 
have its own overhead charged against it; but whenever we 
are choosing between two policies under both of which the same 
overhead outlay will have to be met, that overhead outlay is 
not a part of the cost specifically traceable to cither policy. 
For instance: in comparing, waterways, railroads, and auto¬ 
mobile highways as methods of freight carriage, wherever it is a 
question of building more of one or the other, or spending money 
to enlarge the capacity of one or the other, or even of maintain¬ 
ing them rather than letting them go out of use, there is an over¬ 
head outlay involved and it is a mistake not to include it. The 
fact that highways charge no tolls to cover maintenance or 
interest on highway bonds, while railroads have to cover main¬ 
tenance and interest, and pay taxes besides—this raises a real 
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question of fairness and efficiency which is important, but 
beyond tlie scope of the present chapter. 

Moreover, in reckoning overhead on highways it is not 
altogether simple to say what it i^ due to. The strength and 
cost of a modern motor route are related to the loads it is designed 
to carry. These outlays are chiefly chargeable to the heaviest 
motor-truck traffic: that which actually requires the full 
strength which has been given to the foundation of the road, 
or still more, the overloaded trucks that exceed the capacity of 
the road and break it down prematurely. 

The motor-truck operator may economize his overhead by 
making one truck do the work of two, but his saving may be 
negligible comj)ared to the cost he imposes on the community. 
The cost of a given road might not increase perceptibly with a 
10 per cent increase in the number of three-ton trucks running 
over it, but it might leap upward if that same lo per cent increase 
in traffic were handled without increasing the number of trucks, 
by making lo per cent of them twice as heavy. This represents 
a very real waste, with which the highway authorities are begin¬ 
ning to grapple, but so far they do not have the traffic data 
necessary to an adequate knowledge of the facts. Railroads do 
not c.xhiblt the same difficulty, because costs of haulage and of 
maintenance come out of the same budget, and strength of 
roadway and weight of rolling-stock are planned as parts of one 
program. 


6 . DIFFERENT DIMENSIONS OF BUSINESS 

A little study of this everyday instance will serve to show 
something more about overhead costs. Costs have more than 
one way of responding to increased business and business has 
more than one dimension. It is necessary to distinguish the 
cost of increasing the capacity of a highway; the cost of carrying 
more traffic which is within the capacity of the existing highway, 
and the cost of carrying a given traffic in different sizes of truck 
loads. In none of these cases will cost vary exactly with volume 
of business, except by accident; and in each case there wilt be 
a residuum of untraced cost, but it will not be the same residuum 
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in the three cases. Evidently, when we undertake to study how 
cost varies with varying output, we must differentiate between 
one case and another, or our results will be wholly meaningless. 

7. THE PARADOX OF OVERItEAD COSTS 

When it comes to making use of the facts of overhead cost 
in the attempt to promote the fullest utilization of our equip¬ 
ment of productive resources, there arises the paradox of price. 
This runs as follows: if any business that would pay its own 
particular costs is refused because it will not pay its share of 
overhead, there is a loss. Yet prices must be charged which 
will cover the overhead, so long as industry depends on private 
enteri)rise. There is only one answer to this dilemma—dis¬ 
crimination. 'J'hc overhead costs must be levied on such parts 
of the business as will stand the burden, while other parts of 
the business, which cannot otherwise be had at all, are charged 
whatever they can pay, regardless of overhead costs. However, 
this is only a [rarlial answer to the ((uestion, and creates more 
])roblcms than it solves. 

To keep discrimination from rlegcncrating into sheer favorit- 
i.sm there should be some objective standards to follow. In many 
cases business divides itself naturally into classes which can be 
made the basis of di/Terential charges without personal favorit¬ 
ism. In the case of joint products the practice may go no 
farther than fixing the prices, for example, of dressed beef, 
hides, and other by-products in such relation to each other that 
no parts of the steer will be wasted, and this can hardly be called 
discrimination at all. Or a special class may be made of busi¬ 
ness that comes at times when the plant is not fully occupied. 

'I'he night rates on telcgr.ams and long-<listancc telephone calls 
are examples of rates to develop this “off-peak” business. Or 
special rates may be made for large orders, long hauls, or other 
specially economical varieties of traffic, often involving the fact 
that there are some costs that are traceable to particular orders 
but do not vary with size of order, length of haul, etc. Even 
where rates are based upon such objective criteria they may still 
be unfair as between classes of business. Differences, real or 
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imaginary, in the quality of different grades of goods, may be 
used as |)rctexts for discrimination. Where this happens, or 
•where a business discriminates without any pretext, obvious 
questions of unfairness arise. 

8 . THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION AND CUT-THROAT 
COMPETITION 

'I'he business depression presents a case of “off-peak” busi¬ 
ness which is harder to deal with, partly because it is not pre¬ 
dictable and partly because it lasts so long that there are divi¬ 
dends to be earned by this off-peak business, so that if the 
off-peak business does not cover overhead expenses, they may 
not be coe ered at all, and the result will be a general state of 
cut-throat competition. 

This is another of the characteristic results of overhead costs, 
and it i)rcs('nts a whole array of inoblems in itself. Fear of 
such com[)ctition may deter possible competitors from entering 
a business and spur tho.se already in it to form a monopoly, or 
to come ;is near it as law and public opinion will permit. And 
without formal combination, tacit understandings arise and a 
sentiment is cultivated which regards cut-throat competition as 
contrary to business ethics. Among other things the growing 
leclmique of cost accounting plays an appreciable part in giving 
deliniteness to the line between proper and undue cutting of 
prices. 

9. SIZE, SPECIALIZATION, AND INTEGRATION 

Another question involved in this general field of study is 
the economical size and type of the business unit. Large-scale 
production affords an opportunity for making more effective 
use of many servdees and facilities whose cost is of the “over¬ 
head” tyjre. Sometimes, however, this result can be still more 
effectively secured if these services or facilities secede and 
become the basis of a separate enterprise, whose customers 
would include the original enterprise and all its competitors and 
perhaps many enterprises in quite different lines of business. 

I'hus the work of advertising has become specialized, and has 
reached an efficiency which sl\eer growth of large-scale concerns 
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could never have produced so long as advertising was a mere 
department of a manufacturing business. This sort of specializa¬ 
tion does, however, inx'olve one more process of negotiation and 
exchange. The advertising concern must advertise and sell its 
own serx'ices and this iin olves costs, xvltich also must be classed 
as “overhead.” .Sometimes these outweigh the advantages of 
specialization, and then efficiency demands integration. What 
actually goes on is a continual e.xperimenting with different 
groupings of functions, constantly testing which of these econo¬ 
mies of overhead cost counts for the most in a given case and 
at a given time. Some of these siiecialized functions, especially 
in the general field of research, can bo taken over by co-operative 
organizations or by government il.self. 

Standardization is another phase of this general process. 
It means reducing the number of models or sizes and turning 
out more of each, with a saving in those ox erhead costs xvhich 
each sejiarate size or model involves. On the other hand, a 
selling force can often handle a fair variety of goods more effec¬ 
tively than a “line” that is too narrowly specialized. There is 
a con.sidcrable element of “overhead cost” in the work of buying 
and selling. 

10. SHIFTIXG AND CONVT.RSION OF OVERItl'.AD COSTS 

Another subject which presents very real difficulties is that 
of the discrepancies between the oxerhead costs of businesses 
taken separately and those of the industrial system .as a xvhole, 
or the ultimate personal sacrilices on which the whole structure 
of financial expenses rests. Some of these discrepancies have 
already appeared in connection with business depressions. The 
root of many of them lies in the shifting and conversion of over¬ 
head costs as they are passed on from the person who incurs 
them to his customers. In this process constant costs may be 
converted into x’ariable, or variable into constant, though the 
latter change occurs far less often. 

For example, the costs of a telephone company are partly 
constant and partly variable, while the charge to the consumer 
may be wholly constant (so much per month regardless of 
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numljcr of calls) or wholly variable (so much per call with 
no reduction for quantity). Or the charge may be a mixed 
, one, corresponding more nearly to the way in which the com¬ 
pany’s expenses behave. If the charge is constant the user 
gets added service for nothing although it costs the company 
something to render it, and there is danger of wasteful use. If 
the charge is so much per call, then added calls cost the user 
more than they cost the company, and there is danger of waste¬ 
ful non-use through shutting off some telephone calls that would 
be worth more than their siiecial cost but less than the rate 
charged. Wherever constant costs are converted into variable 
or variable into constant, there is a stimulus either to wasteful 
overuse or wasteful disuse of our productive facilities. 

Most of the ultimate sacrifices of production have something 
of the “overhead” ([uality about them. We have seen that 
even the time of the laborer docs not always involve a sacrifice 
that could be charged at so much per day without misreiiorting 
the facts of the human economy. However, when a laborer 
docs sell his servicei; for so much per day, his employer naturally 
charges the expense against the value of the day’s work. So the 
cost of labor becomes a “variable expense” by virtue of the wage 
contract, regardless of what may be the ultimate facts of human 
cost. In the same way the whole price of materials used is a 
direct expense, regardless of how much of it may represent over¬ 
head costs to the maker of the materials. 

One of the stock examples of overhead cost is the cost of 
using machinery; maintenance, depreciation, and return on 
investment; but this may become a direct and variable cost to 
the user of the machinery if he leases it from the owner and pays 
according to use. Thus the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
a large and strong concern, took on itself the overhead costs 
of smaller shoe manufacturers by leasing its machinery to them 
instead of selling it, thus converting the cost of capital into a 
variable expense to the shoe manufacturer. The wage worker 
ill a similar way assumes responsibility for his overhead burdens, 
the chief difference being that he lacks the financial strength of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, and cannot bear the 
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burden successfully. FiVidently the question how much over¬ 
head cost there is in any particular industry depends largely or 
entirely on the system of contracts under which industries acquire 
the use of the factors of production. 'I'he wage system makes 
labor a direct and c ariable cost and the system whereby corpora¬ 
tions own their own ii.’ced capital makes that an overhead cost. 
I'here are reasons for this system; natural reasons and historical 
reasons, but it would be ([uite possible to draw contracts in 
such a way that labor would be the overhea<i expense to the 
emitloyer tiiul machinery the diri'Ct and vtiritible expense. In 
either case, however, the nature of the ultimate siicrilice would be 
the same. When it is .a choice between usi^ an<l involuntary 
idleness, the bulk of the ultimate costs of industry are “over¬ 
head costs.’’ 

II. PklVA'l'E VERSUS SOUIAI. ACUOU.N'I'ISG ISJ 
TIME (JF DEI’RESSIONS 

The imidications of this proposition tire so intere.sting that 
it may be worth while to pause in our survey :ind look at it more 
closely. If uhimtile costs are nearly all overhead it follows that 
it would pay for industry as ti whole to keep going rather than 
stand idle, even if the product were worth next to nothing. And 
yet any serious droji in prices is the signtd for widesjiread .slack¬ 
ening of ])roduetion. Industry as a whole is unwilling to treat 
its exjienses as overhead and act ticcordingly. 

Single enterprises are often willing to disregard their over¬ 
head costs in a time of slack demand, though many are always 
too much afraid of “ spoiling the market.” But it is not enough 
for any one enterprise to do this, nor for all the enterprises in 
any one stage of an industry to do it. 'I’lic producers of every¬ 
thing they buy would have to do it at the same time, and again 
the producers of everything that these producers buy, and so on 
indefinitely, back to the ultimate raw material and forward 
through every metamorphosis or handling until the goods reach 
the ultimate consumer. Ketailers would have to force on the 
market goods they had bought when prices were up. Hardest 
of all, labor would have to do the same thing; that is, be reaily 
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to sell its services for whatever they would bring and make up 
its necessary maintenance if at all—out of the earnings of 
better times. 

If all acted at once, each one would feel the stimulus to 
demand resulting from all the price concessions taken together, 
and it would be Very great in ))roportion to the sacrifice required 
of each single producer. As it is, each acts by himself and, for 
the moment, feels only the stimulating effect on.demand resulting 
from the concessions he has made in his own limited field. 
Perhaps his own personal toll (the margin over which he has 
control) represents 2 per cent of the ultimate selling price of 
the goods; [lerhajis 4 or 10. Only in rare cases would it be as 
much as 30. Ik' may cut his toll in two, then, without effecting 
more than from i to 10 per cent reduction in the final price of 
the goods. Here the stimulating effect on demand will be very 
small in jiroiiortion to the sacrifice required. Moreover, labor 
is in no position to make slashing reductions in its wage demands 
and live on accumulated savings. Thus it is the part of indi¬ 
vidual financial wisdom or necessity to protect one’s margins 
and let demand fall off rather than see the margin of net income 
approach the vanishing point. 

'I'liis statement does not take account of the possibility of 
one protlucer increasing his own sales at the expense of his 
competitors, so that he is not dependent on increasing the total 
demand for an increase in his own volume of business. A slight 
cut in prices might increase his sales hugely (if his competitors 
did not follow suit). In short, we have ignored the typical 
tactics of active competition. This omission is largely justified 
by the fact that genuinely unrestrained con'^petition has, under 
such conditions, proved so disastrous to the competitors that it 
has developed its own antidotes in the shape of a sentiment 
against cut-throat competition and the “spoiling of the market.” 
The actual result, then, is a compromise between actual competi¬ 
tion and a spirit of mutual restraint which is essentially anti¬ 
competitive in character. 

One might contend that there is a conflict here between 
private and social interest which arises out of the essential nature 
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of private enterprise; in that the social interest requires capacity 
output at any price as long as it is worth the excess cost of work¬ 
ing rather than standing idle, while jirivatc interest demands 
maximum net income abo\c the “variable” costs of operation 
and strikes a balance between decreased output and decreased 
margin of earnings. The social interest appears to be on the 
side of cut-throat competition, which is much the same as inviting 
competitive business to commit hara-kiri. 

However, there is one saving fact. If everybody shod ready 
to cut down to the absolute minimum of “variable cost,” and 
if everybody shared such cuts as were made, nobody would have 
to nil that low or anything near it, in order to restore demand to 
a reasonably nonnal level. For the chief cause of falling-off in 
demand lies in the fact that any unemployment reduces [>coj)le’s 
purchasing power and so returns on ilself in a vicious circle 
creating more unemployment. If everyone were determined to 
sacrifice earnings whenever necessary to maintain output, this 
vicious circle would be broken and the chief cause of shrinkage 
of demand would disappear. Some primary causes of fluctuat¬ 
ing demand would remain, but their cumulative effects would 
be controlled or eliminated. 

Kven the knmvledgc that such a ])oIicy could be confidently 
ex])ecteil would tend to cure iieojile of expecting depression and, 
because they expect it, curtailing jmrchascs more violently than 
sales have actually been curtailed, and so doing their utmost to 
bring on the thing they expect. This phase of the question is 
quite like the philosophy of bank reserves. Under the old 
National Hanking Act, a fixed percentage of reserves to deposits 
was required. If it was not maintained, new loans could not 
be made, and the banks actually suspended cash payments to 
protect their reserves, though the maintenance of cash payments 
was the only thing the reserves were good for—the only thing 
that made them worth keeping. All of which irresistibly sug¬ 
gests a man on a rock, jumping into the water for fear the 
tide will rise and wet him. 

If all the banks in October, 1907, for instance, could have 
announced that the time had come to use the reserves for die 
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purpose for which they had been'accumulated, and that they 
would disregard legal requirements as to loans and not suspend 
cash payments till their vaults were empty of cash, there would 
have been no susj)ension and probably no serious strain on the 
parity between gold and deposits. Similarly, if everyone stood 
ready to cut prices to the limit to prevent unemployment, no 
one would have to cut very far. However, it requires more than 
intelligence and g(wd-will on the part of single competitive 
banks to make the bank reserves actually available, and it will 
reriuire something more to make available the reserves of pro¬ 
ductive {X)wer that go to waste in times of depression. It will 
require some means of common and co-ordinated action not less 
far-reaching and elTcctive in the industrial field than the Federal 
Reserve System is in the banking field. And all to overcome 
evils traceable to the shifting of overhead and their conversion 
into'direct costs in the process! 

12 . INSURANCE AS A CONVERSION OF VARIABLF, INTO 
OVERHEAD COSTS 

Insurance of property is another device whereby costs that 
vary (though they do not vary uniformly with output) arc con¬ 
verted into constant costs. In this case the producer hires the 
insurance company to take them off his hands in exchange for 
a constant payment. Here the actual cost varies largely with 
the owner’s vigilance and there is danger of, waste through unduly 
relaxing that \ igilance, if not through actual fraud. 

13. IS THE ARGUMENT DANGEROUSLY R.VDICAL? 

When once the question is opened of discrepancies between 
social and business accounting, one cannot stop with costs alone 
but must at least recognize the existence of certain conflicts in 
standards of value. For example, are shoes worth less than 
usual in time of depression because the price is low or are they 
worth more than usual because people are not so well shod? 
An embarrassing question for an economist, perhaps, but one 
that must be faced in any serious study of the economics of the 
business cycle. 
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Is the argument here presented becoming dangerously social¬ 
istic? That depends entirely on the reader's preconceptions. 
It does no more than give some increased definiteness to a prop¬ 
osition which most people would admit at once in the abstract: 
namely, that there are wastes anil maladjustments in private 
industry which a socialistic organization would find opportunity 
to eliminate, if it could command sufficient intelligence to diag¬ 
nose the wastes correctly, and sufficient devotion, ability, and 
hard work to establish the collective tyjie of efficiency without 
sacrificing the values embodied in the cruder, individualistic type 
we now have. This involves the devising of a system of social 
accounting that will work, ami work bettor than our present 
system of financial accounting. 

Most I'cojile do not think a socialist organization could 
succeed in doing the.se things, while they do think the c.xisting 
system can be made a more efficient engine for giving the com¬ 
munity what it or its members want. Indeed, most ])eoplc err 
on the side of too optimistic a faith in the perfectibility of the 
existing system, if onl)' their pet measures are ado|)ted. How¬ 
ever that may be, detailed analysis of discrepancies between 
social and commercial accounting, such as this study suggests, 
would be obviously of a great deal more use to a society that is 
trying to keep the system of private industry and amend its 
faults than to a system that throws it overboard and starts to 
build up its organization, and the accounting system that must 
go with it, out of whole cloth. 

14. PROBLEM OF ASSESSING AND COLIEOTINC 
OVERHEAD COSTS 

But to return to the specific problems of overhead costs. 
Last, but not least, comes the jrroblem of assessing, apportioning, 
and collecting them. Among the i.ssues that hinge on this 
central problem, we have already mentioned the questions of 
discrimination, fair and unfair, cut-throat competition and 
restraints upon it, natural versus predatory monopoly, and the 
development of “ofl-peak” business, whether the peaks be daily, 
seasonal, or the irregular peaks of the business cycle. 
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The problem involves the allocation of certain general burdens 
^ where reasonable men may differ as to what is a just apportion¬ 
ment. There is no natural system of prices in the old sense. 
Cost prices do not mean anything definite any more. Efficiency 
requires discrimination and discrimination has no universally 
accepted standard to go by to keeji it from degenerating into 
favoritism. The epigram attributed to Lord Fisher, “Fav¬ 
oritism is the secret of effieiency,” takes on a new and far- 
reaching meaning. 

There are four logical bases on which ox erhead costs may be 
apportioned, 'rhescare: (i) Ability to pay. This puts them in 
a class with taxes, which represent the levying of governmental 
overhead costs. (2) Causal resiionsibility. 'I'his is a somewhat 
clastic term, and the line of development is toward broader 
notions of what responsibility includes. (3) Benefit or use. 
This' has .something to do wdth ability to jiay, and something to 
do with responsibility. (4) Stimulus to improved utilization. 
That is, anyone who has an opportunity to do anything to reduce 
society’s “idle overhead” may conceivably be moved to do so 
if a properly differentiated burden is laid u])on him, with a chance 
to lighten the burden by doing what he can to improve the collec¬ 
tive efliciency. Such cases will ordinarily fall under (i), (2), 
or also. 'I'hese four principles do overlap in fact, more 
or less. * 

For example, the j)r«posal to make the cost of labor in part at 
least an overhead charge on the employer could be argued on 
all four grounds, the most decisive question being; Who can take 
the most effective action to eliminate idleness ? And the answer 
is that the laborer himself, the employer, ilnd government are 
all so important that neither should be left without an effective 
incentive to do what can be done, but that the powers and 
opportunities of employers arc probably greatest of the three. 
The fixing of prices, and wages, becomes in the last analysis a 
matter of placing these burdens in such fashion that they shall 
furnish the most effective stimulus to the full development and 
utilization of the productive powers of the nation. It involves 
saying that the overhead costs of labor may be laid upon the 
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laborer, or upon the public, or upon tlie employer as the repre¬ 
sentative of the industry, in j)roportion to their responsibility 
for imperfect utilization or to their opportunty to improve the 
existing conditions. 

15. PRINCn>r.E OF INCE.N'TIVES MODIFIES OLDER IDE.tS 
OF FAIRNESS 

Such a distribution of liurdens may not be in harmony with 
our traditional ideas of pa^nnent or of liability, any more than 
the modern notion of enifiloyers’ lialiility for accidents or of 
compulsory insurance is in harmony with indivi<lualistic ideas 
of justice. The nineteenth century was accustomed to think 
it just that anyone should bear the burdens that fall upon him 
as a natural result of the contracts be has made of hi.s own free 
will. This princi|)le did not cover contracts made under duress, 
contracts made by jrarties incompetent to bargain, or contracts 
whose effect was to destroy or unduly limit one’s liberty for the 
future. 1-aws against hannful drugs and dangerous foo<i prod¬ 
ucts, or police regulations covering such everyday practices as 
the inspection of milk and meal, involve a further limitation on 
the principle of free contract—the indi\ idual is to be protected 
from mistakes that might do permanent and serious injury to 
his health and so would cripple his real freedom for the future 
even though his technical legal freedom might remain unimpaired. 
'I'hus the jirinciple of the justice of free contract has never been 
held without important qualifications. Under it, however, the 
laborer bore the burden of industrial accidents, industrial 
diseases, and unemployment all of them ills of industry as a 
whole, and all of them due to causes over which the individual 
sufferer had no adeciuate control to remove or to minimize them. 

With regard to industrial accidents a different idea has already 
made its way into general acceptance. Accidents arc regarded 
as costs of industry, to be borne by industry to the extent of 
reasonable compensation, and to make this right of compensa¬ 
tion effective the wage-earner must not be allowed to waive it 
by contract. This system has worked well in two ways. It has 
lightened the burden of accidents by distributing the loss that 
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used to fall with ruinous weight on a few. And it has created 
^ an effective financial incentive to accident prevention, roughly 
corresixinding to the interest the community has in such work 
of human conscn alion, and it has^ilaced that incentive where it 
could do the most good, on the person whose care or neglect 
can make the most difference to the number of industrial 
accidents; that is, on the employer. 

Of course, the workers arc themselves jointly responsible, on 
account of llie recklessness and unwillingness to use safety 
devices which cliaracterize a part of them, and often endanger 
their more cautious fellows. 'I'liese arc well-known obstacles to 
employers’ efforts to promote safety in industry. But even from 
this iMiint of view the education of the worker is best promoted 
by giving the employer a strong money motive which may save 
him from becoming too easily wearied of well-doing in this 
direction. Largely as a result of this new policy, the rate of 
industrial accidents has been reduced radically in the past twenty 
years, and an incalculable human and economic gain has resulted. 

During the same iieriod the electric light and power companies 
have enormously reduced their “idle overhead’’ by improving 
their “load-f.ictor,” bringing average output much nearer m:ixi- 
mum aiKl thereby securing a great increase in efficiency. How¬ 
ever, during the same period the wastes through unemployment 
hac'C shown no such improvement. Good-will and a general 
sense of diffused respmisibility have so far failed to produce 
adeciuate results. 

l6. CONCLUSION 

There arc a number of other problems connected with over¬ 
head cost, particularly that of the length of the working day and 
the status of the slow or inefficient worker. But this preliminary 
survey is already becoming too e.xtended. The wide range and 
far-reaching character of the problem are sufficiently manifest, 
and we may turn to a more intensive and systematic study. 
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I. TlfK Diri-i:RKNT STANDI’nlXTS AND PUKl’OSKS FROM 
WHICH COST IS VIl'AVFD 

The general idea of cost envers a mimher of dilTerenl meanings. 
Especially about the fact of overhead costs there has grown U|) 
a bewildering confusion of Inisincss and economic terms describ¬ 
ing different aspects of it in uays llial are sometimes correct 
and sometimes misleading, and sometimes inconsistent and 
ambiguous. People speak of such sym|itoms as “increasing 
returns,” “constant and variai)lc e.'ipenses," “diiect and indirect 
costs,” “prime and supplementary cost.s” and “sunk costs,” 
while such terms as “fixed charges” and “general expenses” 
arc used in various wuiys to descrilie jiarls of these costs. Back 
of this there lies a great deal of controversy as to whether certain 
items are properly costs at all. Most of this controversy will 
disappear if we carry our study far enough to recognize that there 
are different kinds of problems for which we need information 
about costs, and that the particular information we need differs 
from one problem to another. 
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Perhaps the best way to facilitate this is to think of the differ¬ 
ent peo[)Ie who are concerned with the study of costs in one way or 
’ another. I'hcre are engineers, general accountants, cost account¬ 
ants, statisticians, and economists, all with different angles of 
api>roach and different j)uq)o.ses to servx*. The engineer has to 
ihake estimates of cost of construction and operation for differ¬ 
ent sizes and ty])es of productive equipment, either for a single 
o])eration or for an entire plant. He is largely responsible for 
selecting the equiimienl and method of production that will 
yield the greatest total elliciency, or at least he has to furnish 
the management with the data necessary to make such decisions. 

As for accounting, it has many uses, and appears to be in an 
interesting stale of transition, in which the relation of the newer 
techni(tue of cost accounting to the older general accounting 
I)roce(lure is not fully established. For lack of a better term, 
wemay call this general accounting procedure “financial account¬ 
ing” to (iistinguLsh it from cost accounting, although the two 
must, for certain puqioses, work together and must rest on the 
same jirimary records. Financial accountancy is primarily 
concerned with recording absolute income and outgo, noting 
every separate bit of either and adding them up into correct 
totals. It has two underlying and elementary purposes which 
are probably dominant. 'I'he recording of every transaction 
makes it harder to steal the funds of the concern, and the find¬ 
ing of correct totals tells how much income is available for 
dividends at the end of the fiscal period. This last problem, 
more than any other, appears to govern the fonns and definitions 
of the general or financial accountant. 

On the other hand, the cost accountant has to furnish informa¬ 
tion to guide the management in a great variety of questions of 
policy. He is concerned with efficiency of production, and the 
management expects him to gauge the efficiency achieved and to 
locate inefficiency. He is also concerned with discovering the 
cost proportionately attributable to particular parts of the busi¬ 
ness in order to guide the management in its price policies and 
selling campaigns. He gives them information on the basis of 
which they may exercise theirjudgment as to what parts of the 
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business are most profitable and what parts are of little or no 
profit; how low they can afford to fix prices on a particular 
contract or a particular class of busintss, or how high they ought 
to fix them, or how much they can alTord to pay for materials 
to fill particular orders, or to spend in a selling camjiaign in order 
to develop some particular class of business. 

Information about tJie costs of bu.siness may be obtained not 
only by accounting but by statistics. 'I'he statistician is com¬ 
monly interested in general ciuestions alTecting many businesses. 
He may try to discover how great the profits of a given business 
are on the average, and how much they differ from one enterj)ri,sc 
to another. It is possible, however, to use statistics in studying 
a single business, in trying to find out how its costs really vary 
in response to changes in volume of output or to changes in other 
characteristics of the business. This sort of study is not highly 
developed, but it is capable of becoming a valuable aid .and 
supplement to cost accounting. 

Finally, the economist has to do with costs. He is concerned 
chiefly with the effect of costs on prices under natural competitive 
conditions, or with estimating mono])oly profits as an excess 
over the earnings that comi)elition would nonnally bring, or 
with establishing a fair level of ])rices and earnings in public 
service industries. 

With all these different ])cople dealing with costs for all 
these different puqioses, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that they should discoxcr a large variety of ideas about costs, 
some adapted to one puqxjsc and some to another. It would 
be impossible and useless to try to adopt a fixed terminology 
in case it would tend to ])revent any one of these ])eo[)le from 
using the particular ideas which he finds convenient and neces¬ 
sary. The chief thing to do is to undersUind clearly the different 
ideas and their relations to each other and especially to the 
particular purposes they serve. 

2 . ABSOLUTE VERSUS ALTERNATIVE COSTS 

Perhaps the most fundamental distinction is that between 
two general classes of ideas of cost; absolute costs and alternative 
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costs. Cost in an absolute sense records all diminution of assets. 
Cost in the alternative sense records the unfavorable side of any 
“ given decision which may be made, and always involves a compar¬ 
ison between the jKilicy that was chosen and the policy that was 
rejecl(!(l. For e.\aini)le, let us sujjpose that we want to know 
the absolute cost of oj)eraling a given business, including all 
money paid out for wages and materials and all actual deprecia¬ 
tion or deterioration in the idant itself. These are absolute 
costs involved in the oi)eration of the business and the main¬ 
tenance of the investment, for the end of the year must find 
the capital as large as it was at the beginning, or else no dividends 
can be considered earned. Whether interest is a cost in this 
sense or not is a disi)uted point, about which we shall have some¬ 
thing to say later. On the other hand, when a business is under 
way as a going (oncern, it often has to decide whether or not to 
make a sjjecial ])rice in order to secure a certain order, or whether 
to undertake a .selling campaign in order to enlarge the output, 
or to make various other decisions involving an increase or a 
decrease in the vohtme of business. In such cases the manager 
needs to know not nu rely one cost but two; the cost that he will 
incur if he makes the sireeial price and takes the added busines.s, 
and also the cost that he will incur if he does not. Or rather, he 
needs to know everything bearing on the question how much 
the added business needs to be worth in order to make him richer 
for ha\ ing taken it than-he would have been if he had not taken 
it. For this pur])oso, interest on inxestmenl counts, w'hether 
one chooses to define it as a cost or not. On the other hand, 
since it is the difference which is the important thing, any items 
conmmn to the twr) policies may be canceled, and it is not 
necessary to discocer just how large they arc, or even to settle 
possible controc ersies as to whether they arc costs at all. 

3. DIRKCr OUSERV.VTIOX VERSUS DIFFERENTIAL ANALYSIS 

There are dilTercnt ways of tracing costs. We may walk 
through a plant and see what items of work a given man or a 
given machine are engaged at, and in tliis simple way we may 
trace the costs of labor or oS a macliine to that particular bit 
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of business. This is the kind of tracing that is tliought of in 
connection with the expression “direct cost’’ or “special cost.” 

However, this kind of cost tracing is not the basis for price 
policies in industri.il concerns, and it wouiil not be a proper 
basis for jirice [lolicies ex en if e\ ery item of cost could lie traced 
in this way. 'I'lte direct costs of jiarticular liits of liusiness vary 
very greatly as a result of accident, weather, or unavoidable 
irregularities and im|)cTfections of the materials worked with, 
so that two ])airs of shoes, or two suits of clothes, of identical 
pattern, or two carloads ol identically similar freight moved over 
the same stretch of track, may haw (ost \'erv different amounts. 

price policy has to be based on typical conditions. consumer 
has to be charged in ])ro])ortion to tlu' \vorth of what he gets, 
not to the accidental variations in what it costs the jiroducer 
to turn out things of the same value. 'I'lure would be no real 
puqiose served by separating the costs of ex'ery item of output. 
.'Vll the manager needs to know is the separate cost of such classes 
of output as might be the objei t of sjiecial price policies. 

There is, however, another way of tracing costs which is 
fundamentally diltcrent from this. Insteail of merely looking 
at the process and seeing on what work iiarticular assets arc 
being used, we may focus our attention on the effect of a change 
in outjiut in increasing or diminishing the total expen.ses. If 
a person is familiar with the operation of the business he may 
be able to imagine the effects of sui h a changi' with reasonable 
accuracy, but if he wi.shes to be scientitic he had better observe 
a number of such changes and record the results and see what 
effect the changes of output have on cost. It is this kind of 
tracing of costs that [reojile have in mind when they sjteak of 
“constant and variable e.xjienses.” 

These two w.ays of tracing costs have something to do with 
each other, to this extent; if certain workmen spend their entire 
time on a certain class of work, it is a fair assumption that their 
wages will vary approximately in jiroportion to the amount of 
that kind of work that is done in the phant. This is not neces¬ 
sarily quite true, however, for if hours arc short they may work 
faster and this will cheapen the product if they are working at 
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a time rate, and if they work overtime at overtime pay, the wage 
bill will go up out of proportion to the output. The direct 
inetho<l of tracing costs breaks down when it comes to excess 
pay for overtime, even under a system of piece wages.' 

()f the two ideas, namely, cost visibly traceable to particular 
business and changes in cost resulting from changes in business, 
the latter is the more fundamental and important as a theoretical 
basis for tracing responsibility for costs, although it is also the 
more complex and the harder to discover and use as a working 
tool for allocation. It is more important for fairly obvious 
reasons, if a given bit of business covers all the additional 
costs resulting from taking it on, then the concern is not poorer 
for taking that business than they would have been if they had not 
taken it. If it covers anything more than this they are richer 
for having taken it than they would h.ave been if they had not. 

Oh the other hand, it may cover “special costs” or “direct 
costs” and still the concern might be poorer for having taken it, 
because some of the other costs may have increased on account 
of this business, h’or instance, interest on capital investment 
is not classed as a direct cost, and yet it varies with variations in 
the busine.ss, although not necessarily in jrroportion. .\s a 
result, a cost accounting system which ignores interest is likely 
to cause some business to be taken at less than it really costs or at 
least to represent some business as being much more valuable 
than it really is.' 

4. FIN’.\,\'C[.\l, (JUTL.WS OF THU COMPANY VERSUS COSTS OF 

PRODUCING GOODS 

Interest on funded debt is classed as a “liSed charge” and it 
is oltcn wrongly assumed that this means that it is a “constant 
cost” of production. Others insist that wliile interest is a 
financial charge on the company, it is not a cost of producing 
goorls at all. The fact is that while there is a real difference 

■ This point will be discussed more fully in the section entitled “Direct and 
Indirect Costs." 

' This matter will be gone into more fully in connection with “Fixed Charges’* 
and “Is Interest a Cost?" (sections 7 ^d 17 below). 
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between financial charges and costs of production, there is also 
an intimate connection between them, since the financial charges 
are incurred in order to furnish the wherewithal for the outlays 
of production. 'I'herefore the two move in close s>inpathy, but 
not always at just the same time. 

Moreover, inlerc.st as a financial charge varies, even though 
interest on bonds does not, but its eariations are complex and 
hard to trace. However, they mo\e in such close sjunpathy 
with the variations of caj)ital used in the actual producing of 
goods, that the most irracticable way to trace them is to forget 
about the financial charges (except for the ])uq>osc of finding a 
fair representative interest rate) and to follow the jnocess of jtro- 
duction instead. 

'I’lie distinction between financial charges and costs of |)ro- 
ducliou may seem a confusing one, yet it ( an be simply illustrated, 
Su|)pose a concern borrows Sio.ooo to ])ut into materials. It 
buys the materials, holds them in the stockroom for some weeks 
and then uses them in filling an order. Which act constitutes 
the exi)etise; the borrowing of the funds, the buying of the 
materiids, or the using of them in the actual manufacture of the 
product ? 

On this matter the standard accounting practice indicates 
the correct ])rintiple. 'I'he business linn does not calculate the 
costs of a given month’s business on the basis of the .-unount 
spent in that month for materials, but rather on the basis of the 
amount of materials issued from the stockrooms for actual use 
during that period. In the same way a railroad does not report 
cost of coal actually |)urchased in a given month as a cost for 
the traffic of that month, but rather the cost of coal issued for 
use in the engines. 

When money is borrowed a cost is incurred, but it is not yet 
determined that it is a cost of itrcKlucing goods: still less is it 
known to what goods this outlay will be devoted. The concern 
may borrow more than it needs for the moment, and lend the 
excess until the time comes for spending it, so that their interest 
outlay for production may not really include all the interest on 
their bonds or notes. When they spend the money for materials 
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it is virUiiilly conimitted to [)ro(lucti()n (though even then some 
of the materials may ultimately he sold instead of used) but still 
•no one knows just what goods it will aid in producing. It is 
not until the materials are issued for use that they can he charged 
against a delinite ])roduct. This jtrinciple co\ ers all costs charge- 
itlile to these goods, including interest if the concern secs tit to 
charge it, hut it may he that in some cases the amount at issue 
is not worth the cost of tracing it and that some simpler procedure 
would lie hetter for the husiness, on grounds of economy rather 
than of accuracy. 

The raising of fixed capital involves a similar princijile, except 
that after the money is spent for machinery, the interest goes 
on whether the eiiuipnienl is busy or idle, so that the amount 
of actual use can he disregarded. Here interest </,v i; cost of pro¬ 
ducing goods is incurred when the money is spent for machinery, 
rather than when it is horroweil. 'I’herefore it is essentially con¬ 
trary to good cost accounting practice to treat interest as a con¬ 
stant cost meri'ly hecause the charges on the bonds are fixed, 
because this looks at the wrong index of cost: namely, the raising 
of the funds instead of the exjienditure of them.' 

'I'he thing that should he looked at is the behavior of the total 
amount invested in the actual jirocess of production, in order 
to see how much it \aries in response to changes in husiness. 
'J'his gives the true “xariahle cost” on account of interest, and 
the excess of total interest charges above what can be allocated 
in this way may be treated as a ‘‘constant cost” or may even be 
disregarded (i.v u cost of producing goods and treated asaciuestion 
of finance rather than a (jiiestion of production. 'I’hus the “con¬ 
stant expense” for interest on caintal maybe greater or less 
than the amount of interest on bonded indebtedness. 

d’ho item of interest varies in many ways. A railroad may 
increase its current borrowings, or it may reduce its temporary 
holdings of interest-bearing securities, or it may draw down its 
interest-bearing deposits, or it may simply kcc]) on its line more 
cars belonging to other railroads, meanwhile paying a rental for 
tlieir use. All of these inx olve real increases of the net interest 

‘ See diitcussion of “ Fixed Charges,” section 7 below. 
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charges of the road. If a company borrowed $1,000,000 for 
additional cars whicli they expected to need within tlie next 
three years, and only siient half of the money during the first 
year, they would be forced to put the other half out at interest 
so that it would not be a great loss to them, and meanwhile 
the trallic would be [)roperly chargeable only with the interest 
on the amount actually sjH'nt. 'I'he bonds might cost five per 
cent and the market might yield four and one-half per cent, in 
which case the difference is the cost of provision against future 
needs and of saving the trouble and exiiense of making two bond 
issues instead of one. Ordinarily, however, in such a case the 
road would arrange its bond issue .so that it could be put out in 
instalments, and thus accomiilish the same result. 

Since interest outlays vary in so many different ways, two 
comiilications arise. There are different rates of interest appli¬ 
cable to different transactions, anil the sum of all these interest 
cluirges traceable to jiarlicular sections or instalments of outimt 
would not naturally be exactly eijual to the whole interest 
burden borne by the business. .\s for the t'lrst ])oint, economy 
and sim])licity rcfiuire selecting sonn.' fair rejiresentativc rate, 
if interest is to be reckoned at all. IT en if all iiossible variations 
could be reported, they would be disregarded when it came to 
fixing ])rices or deciding what imprincmenls to make, just as 
the chance variations in direct costs are disregarded. And any 
details that would be of no use in making decisions are not worth 
collecting merely in the interest of abstract accuracy. Hence 
we come back to the iiosition taken above; that where interest 
needs to be taken into account in studying the cost of producing 
goods, the complexities of linancial arrangements had best be 
considered only for puqioses of fixing a fair representative interest 
charge, and attention then focused on the productive use made 
of the funds. For some purposes, interest may fairly be ignored. 

S- LONG-RUN' VERSUS SHORT-RUN FLUCTUATIONS 

In gauging the effect of added business on cost, it makes a 
great difference whether we are considering a long-run or a 
short-run policy. The wages and salaries of the indispensable 
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nucleus of the force are sunk cos‘ts which practically cannot 
be avoided, with reference to a short period. But with reference 
*to a long period they w(juld lie a variable cost. Pividently time 
alters the definition of costs. In fact, the way in which costs 
behave in response to a 20 per cent increase in business is one 
tiling if we have to deal with a 20 per cent increase in the output 
of a current month or three months, and a very different thing 
if we are talking about a pennanent increase of 20 per cent in 
the total business, so that our ujis and downs, our good years 
and our bad years, would all be on a scale 20 per cent larger than 
before. 

In the first case we should handle the output with our existing 
plant. On the other hand, a jicnnancnt growth of business will 
probably call tor an extension of the plant, and this may itself 
produce an economy, but it will necessarily involve an increase 
in all those items that remained constant before. The long-run 
economies of large-scale iiroduction arc like the short-run 
economies in this one thing: the added cost of the added business 
is less than the axerage cost, up to the point where economy 
ceases. But no one fonnula can iiossibly measure all kinds of 
cost movements. If it is right for short-run puqioses it must 
he wrong for long-run purpo.ses and vice versa. 

6 . Tlli;ORETIC-,\L OMls’ISCIENCI! VERSUS 
WORKING APPRO.XIMAllONS 

One source of confusion lies in the fact that the economist, 
being a scientist with accurate observation as his dominant 
puqiose and omniscience as his will-o’-thc-wdsi), tends to give 
terms the meaning they would have to an itfnniscient observer, 
forgetting that if such beings exist they have no need of his 
analysis. And the business man, wanting to know how much 
his costs will increase as the result of a given amount of business, 
but compelled to use inaccurate rules-of-thumb and rough-and- 
ready indexes, tends to describe these indexes in terms of what 
he wants them to tell him, either forgetting their limitations or 
forgetting that others will not be so familiar with their limitations 
as he is himself. 
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He commonly speaks of “variable costs” as if they were 
exact measures of the added exjrenses that will have to be 
incurred if certain extra business is taken on, when as a matter 
of fact, he may merely be sj)eaking of a list of expenses which his 
cost accountants consider as varying somewhere near as much as 
business varies in the average c;iso. Or he may speak of “general 
expenses,” as the expenses that are “due to” the business as a 
whole and not to any particular |)art of it, although as a matter 
of fact, if those ex])enses vary, as a result of business having 
varied in amount, they are in part at least “due to” the V'olume 
of business, and the increases in general exi)enses arc “due to” 
the particular extra business that caused the increase. The 
confusion in this case rises out of using the words “due to” in 
two dilTcrcnt senses the one imi)lying |)hy,sieal tracing of effort 
to result, the other imjdying dilTerential responsibility. 

In this connection, a student must not forget th:it any concep¬ 
tion of cost demands recognition if it has an actual effect on 
prices or jxilicies of i)roduction, no matter if it is illogical or 
positively incorrect. Railroads may apply (and h.ave a])plicd) 
short-run conce]itions of constant and variable costs to traffic 
policies which had long-run consetiuemvs. They assumed that 
two-thirds of their costs were not chargeal)le against added 
traffic, whereas in the long run, the major i)art of their costs 
were proi)crly chargeable against it. Thus they have at times 
almost certainly taken some classes of traffic at less than cost. 
The “ cost of production” that goc'erns prices in such cases is 
not the true co.st but an erroneous conception of cost, and an 
economist studying this situation should recognize the error 
as an actual economic force, at the same time that he strives 
to e.xposc it. 

Modem cost accounting is on its guard against selling goods 
at less than they cost, and calculates costs with this in view. The 
result is a “cost” which allocates some o\'crhead but not neces¬ 
sarily all. This “cost” cannot be defined in terms of any coherent 
principle which the omniscient observer would recognize as a 
description of the facts. The only way to define it is to tell by 
what process it is arrived at and to estimate its pragmatic 
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effect.’ Yet so far as it has an effect it is one of the most impor¬ 
tant types of cost for the student to consider, let alone the man 
.of affairs. 

I’.ART II. tT.ASSE.S OF COST' 

After lids jireliminary survey of forces and points of view, 
we may ne.xt make a list of the chief classilications of cost which 
have to do with our main problem, and altem])t to give them 
greater dcfmitene.ss of meaning. 

7. OI'KKAIINC. KXI'KN'SKS AM) riXKD CIIAKOKS 

'I’liis is one of the most widely used classilicalions though it 
does not cover the entire ground, for such items as interest on 
floating debt, anil (in the ca.se of railroads) hire of freight cars, 
are neither operating expenses nor fixed charges, but are includeil 
with fi.xed charges under the general head of “deductions from 
income.” In geiuTal, operating ex])enses include all outlays 
cxce|)t taxes, rentals, interest, and certain kinds of losses and 
sinking fund appropriations, all of which are “deductions from 
income.” 'faxes aiid interest on funded debt are the chief 
“fixed charges.” Depreciation and insurance are sometimes 
called fixed charges, hut in the accounting system prescribed 
for railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission they are 
treated as operating e.xpenses. and the present stud}' will follow 
that usage, 'file reckoning runs as follows: gross income less 
operating cx])enses eipials net earnings of operation. Net 
earnings of operation less deductions (taxes, rentals, interest on 
actual debts, etc.) equals ncl coqKirate inconn' (or deficit).’ Net 
eoqrorate income belongs to the coqioration to do with as it 
j)leases.’ 

I'or our puqxises, the chief i.ssue is the true nature of fixed 
charges, because they are often confused with “constant costs.” 
Fixed charges reiiresent a minimum limit on the net earnings 

* This topic will be taken up in section 16 below. 

* Further adjustments are ncccsfiary to distinguish the earnings and costs of 
the primary business of the company from tliosc of outside investments and outside 
operations in which it may be engaged. 

3 Subject to claims of minority stockholders if dividends arc unduly withheld. 
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of operation below which they cannot go without insolvency. 
Nevertheless, they frequently do go below this level, with the 
result that there is a reorganization and the bondholders accept 
stock in place of part of their bonds, or some other adjusDnent 
is made that reduces the fixed charges, and the business goes on. 
Fixed charges obviously may coc’er a x'ery large or a very small 
part of the capital invested. 'I'wo com]>anies may have e.xactly 
the same investment, but one of them may have two-thirds of 
its cai>ital covered by fixed obligations and the other may have 
no fixed oliligations at all. For purposes of the financial records, 
the income account, and the balance sheet, there is an inqiortant 
difference between these two eases; but for jiuqioses of cost 
accounting there is or should be none. 

Again, let us .siqipose a mercantile business which has a funded 
debt covering half its average capital investment. 'I'his business 
handles periods of extra heavy demand by renting additional 
floor s]iace and borrowing additional funds for goods and working 
caifltal, with the result that in order to handle a lo per cent in¬ 
crease of business the total investment will increase lo ])er cent 
and the company will have to pay that much more in rentals 
and interest charges. It is obvious that additional business does 
not pay unless it covers its full (piola of interest charges, and the 
fact that the bonds represent “a fixed charge” means nothing 
at all for the purpose of calculating the addition.d cost of added 
output. It is sim[)ly a low-water mark beltiw which the interest 
charges cannot go, but there is nothing to |)revent them going 
higher whenever and to whatever extent increased business 
makes necessary. 

Indeed they can go lower, even without a reorganization, 
in case the funds raised by bonds are not invested in permanent 
and specialized plants. If they are not tied up in this way, 
they can be taken out of the original business entirely and 
invested in securities during an off sea.son. Or sjtace in buildings 
and plant can be rented for some other industrial purjtose, as a 
furniture store might lease suqtlus space for studios. The 
furniture company would still have to meet the interest on its 
bonds, but not solely from the furniture business. As an expense 
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of selling ftirnilure, the interest on the bonds does not stand 
for an inexorable charge that cannot be reduced. So far as it 
. can neither be reduced nor shifted upon some other source of 
earnings, it may l)c called a “minimum cost,” but it is not correct 
or appropriate to sjteak of it as a “constant cost.” 

. When one speaks of “constant costs” and says, for example, 
that two-thirds of a certain class of costs is constant, that implies 
that a to per cent increase of business will increase this class 
of costs by about lo per cent of 335 per cent, or 35 per cent. If 
two thirds of the costs are constant and the other one-third 
varies three lintes as fast as business, the result is the same as if 
there were no constant cost at all. For illustration, we might 
suppose that the cost of “direct labor” in a certain plant varies 
exactly in pro])ortion to output, but that the concern thinks it 
wise to i)ut the most valuable and reliable men on a more perma¬ 
nent basis than the ordinary wage-earner and so gives monthly 
or yearly contracts to one-third of the men, making them in 
effect salaried employees. 

What has happened to the cxjrenses ? d'he total amount is 
still variable, exactly as before, with all ordinary variations in 
business. Added output costs its full pro rata share of the direct 
expenses. If someone who did not know the facts were told that 
one-third of the cost of direct labor was constant and two-thirds 
variable, he would be quite misled, for he would naturally assume, 
for instance, that a ro per cent increase in business would add 
only Oj per cent to the cost of direct labor, whereas in fact it 
would adil 10 per cent. What has happened has no effect unless 
business shrinks to less than one-third its original volume, 
and then the expenses strike a minimum, though it may still 
be possible to reduce the e.xiicnse of producing the particular 
goods in qurstion by sliifting part of this labor into some other 
kind of work. 

From this argument it is clear that minimum cost and constant 
cost both represent important facts but that they are quite 
distinct from each other. It is also clear that the minimum 
may be set by contracts the company has entered into and may 
have nothing strictly to do with the technical facts which deter- 
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mine the smallest cost at wliich a given kind of industrial process 
can be carried on. Interest on funded debt represents tliis kind 
of a minimum. 

8 . DIFFERENTIAL AND RESIDUAL COST 

When a decision has to be made invol\'ing an increase or 
decrease of n units of output, the diflertnce in cost between the 
two policies may be considered to be tlie cost really incurred on 
account of these « units of business, or of any similar n units. 
This may be railed the dilTerential cost of a given amount of 
business. It represents the cost that must be incurred if that 
business is taken and which neoil not be incurred if that business 
is not taken. In liguring cost for this |)ur])ose, we must include 
any interest ciiargc which is actually incurred in the one case 
and could be avoiihal in the other case.' It is clear that cost 
in this sense (lejiends just as much on one of tlie pro])oscd alter¬ 
native jiolicies as it does on the other. The cost of continuing 
in business and turning out 100,000 units may be one thing if the 
alternative is to go out of business entirely, or it may be another 
thing if the alternative is to keeji a nucleus of the force on the 
pay-rolls even if the plant is not running at all.' 

To the general or linaucial accountant, such a conception 
of cost can hardly fail to appear forced, elusive, and unreal. It 
is not a tool adapted to his uses. Ilut for the jiroblems of eco¬ 
nomics or of cost-accounting in the broadest sense it represents one 
of the fundamental facts. One of the best expressions of the 
underlying idea was made at a conference (jn cost accounting 
in these words: “Whenever you exchange commoriities or 
serxdces and as a result have more assets than you would have 

* Even if one absolutely, refuses to count interest as a cost for any purpose, 
one must calculate added investment and judge if the probable earnings are enough 
to justify it: that is, judge if the probable gain outweighs the certain burden of interest 
on the added capUal. 

* This point will be <leveIoped later in a concrete case (sec chapter viii below). 
This general idea of cost belongs in the same family with the concept of “oppor¬ 
tunity cost’' of which H. J. Davenport has made a great deal (Economics of Enter- 
prise, pp. 190-91). He also notes that the purposes of the general account¬ 
ant require him to use a different concept (“ Farm Products and Cost Accounting," 
Journal of PotUical Economy, XXVII, 354-61). 
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had if the exchange had not been made you have realized a profit. 
'I’his is not a ])roblem in accounting but in business.”' 

' Some e.\i)cns(‘s may vary according to one dimension of tlie 
bu.siness and otiicrs according loji different dimension; for 
example, tlie terminal and haulage cost.s of a railroad, or the 
immber of consumers and the number of cubic feet consumed 
in the case of a gas company. The differential cost of moving 
more trains per day is one thing and the cost of adderl tons per 
train is anotlier. though wise management would maintain a 
balance between them as methods of moving additional freight, 
pushing each to the i)oinl beyond which the other would be 
cheaper, in the [lacking-hou.se the ditterential cost of jrutting 
more steers through the plant is one thiiig and the .separate 
dilTcrential costs of meat, hides, glue, fertilizer, and the other 
by-products are another thing, and the sum of these separate 
dilTerwitials would not ecjual the first sum. 

.'Ml costs not assignable by the differential method may be 
called “residual costs.” Since differential cost includes interest 
on investment, without regard to whether it is or is not covered 
by bonds or notes and depending simply on whether a change 
in the business gives ri.se to an added need for capital, residual 
cost would naturally include interest on the entire investment so 
far as it has not been assigned ditterentially to some ])art of 
the l)roduct. 

One interesting ease, already referred to, is the cost incurred 
in order to keep a nucleus of the working force together through 
a period of depre.ssion. 'J'his is in a very real sense incurred on 
account ol all the busine.ss that may be taken on after the depres- 
tion is over, but hardly on account of any sjiecial amount of 
business taken at any particular time. In this connection when 
one estimates the cost of maintaining existing output, as com¬ 
pared to I educing it , one must not only deduct all costs that would 

' C. H. \\ illiarns, in 1 car Hook cf \ational Association of Cost AccouniantSf 1921, 
p. 201. Ilic italics, arc niy own, Air. Williams' remarks show that this “problem 
in business, as he loneeivcs il, iueludes the liability of “spoiling the market” for 
future stiles as one of the distnb auL'iges of cutting prices. In this sense, goods 
sold at a price too t losc to their “ditlercntial cost” of production might not show 
a profit. 
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continue if output were reduced, but also in some cases certain 
costs that arise out of the reduction itself. Labor turnover is 
a recognized cost, and is increased by irregularity of output. 
If it is a case in which the falling-off in demand is clearly teinix)- 
rary, then anything which serves to keep any part of tlie force 
occupied instead of turning them olT will reduce by that much 
the cost of building the force up again when business revives.' 
Thus business which ser\es (o fill up the hollow of a de[)ression 
may be credited with a saving in some e.vpenses that have not 
yet been incurred. 'I'his is clearly “not a problem in accounting, 
but in business,” for accounting can hardly be ex|)ected to rely 
upon quite such an uncertain bit of iirojihecy for such a radical 
act as making a deliberate deduction from current operating 
e.xpenses. However, it seems clear that as a problem in business, 
goods may be worth producing whii h are not worth their “cost" 
as the accounts show it. 

Q. V.tRI.Vltl.K AND CONS'I AXT ( (I.SIS, CIKST'MICA.NI.N'O 

■J'his jiair of lenns has one possible interpretation which makes 
them iiractically e(|uivalent to dilfereiitial and residual costs as 
defined above, but it is gotten at by a different method. Starting 
with a search for certain accounting items which do not vary at 
all with variations in business and other items which v.ary in 
proportion to business, one soon finds that , there are no items 
that remain permanently unchanged, few that remain unchanged 
for relatively short periods, and none that always vary exactly 
in proportion to business. iVs a result, every item of cost is 
bound to have a mixed character. 

This is c.xpressed by saying, for exanijile, that maintenance 
of way on railroads is one-third variable and two-thirds constant.’ 
This means that it varies as if Iwo-thinls of it were entirely 

'Discussed by Professor Paul II. Douglas, in "Personnel Problems and the 
Business Cycle,” Adminiuraiion, July 22, 1922, * 

* See Ripley, Railroads, Riile^ and Repdalion, p. 55. Later (p. 65) he says that 
while twO'thirds of all the expenses are constant "at any given time” (meaning 
"over short periods ?”) over "a long {leriod of years” it might happen, as Acworth 
concludes, that "nearly one-half of the total expenditures was entirely fixed in 
character.” 
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independent of the volume of business and the rest varied 
exactly in ])roi)ortion. Such an expression has little meaning 
except within small ranges of fluctuation. Where fluctuations 
are apj)reciahly large it hecumes .an arithmetical impossibility, 
for two-thirds of the expenses cannot remain constant and still 
remain two-tliirds when the rest of the expenses vary. And 
one-third of the ex])enses cannot vary and remain one-third if 
the rest are constant. 

What is really meant is lliat costs vary l)y about one-third 
as great a i)ereentage ,as business does. If business increases 
() j>er cent tliis class of cost increases 2 i)er cent and this is 
a good enough working formula, as long as one does not try 
to use it in a case in which the ratio of 2 ])cr cent to 0 per 
cent no longer holds. If with e.\i)atuling business we reach a 
])oint at which a further increase of 6 jier cent will increase 
exiKtises in the same i)niportion, then all costs will have become 
“variable.”' Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
two-thirds of the c.v/a'u.vc.v incurred under ireerugc conditions of 
operotion are consUint. 'Phis ])rebupposes a fixed plant handling 
a tralfic which varies within the limits of the jflant’s capacity 
to handle it. 'I'hc long-run growth of the traffic will require 
a larger plant, so that “constant costs” in the way of interest 
and maintenance will become variable in the long run. 'I’he 
larger ])lant may result in lower operating expenses, so that the 
costs which are “constant” over short periods may vaiy more 
in the long run than those which, over short periods, are “vari¬ 
able.” After the plant is enlarged, interest and maintenance 
at their new level may Ire just as unresponsix e as before to subse¬ 
quent short-time changes in volume oj traffic. The expression “con¬ 
stant and variable costs” is used most appropriately with refer¬ 
ence to short-run fluctuations of moderate amount.' 

’ Evidently Or. M. O. Loren/, is using terms in this sense when he speaks as if 
constant costs tended in the long run to distippear or to become v.ariable. Sec 
his “ Constant and Variable Expenses and the Distance Tariff,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, XXI, r.Sj ff., esp. pp. 2S4 and ago. 

■ In Our Economic Orfani-ation, by L. C. Marshall and L. S. Lyon, the term is 
used in a general way so as to cover both the long-run economies of largg-scale 
production and the short-run economics resulting from using the plant at full 
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10 . VARIABLE AND CONSTANT COSTS, SECOND MEANING 

Variable cost may be taken to mean a list of accounting items 
supposed to vary ai)proximately in proportion to variations in 
business. Anyone familiar with Iiusiness will recognize on a 
moment’s consideration that if he made out a list of variable 
costs with reference to minor fluctuations of business lasting a 
week or a month, he wouhl have to revise it radically to express 
what would ha])pen in case of a long-run growth in business lasting 
over a considerable term of years. Such a list of e.xpenses can 
never be more than a rough a]>proximation to the true difTcrential 
cost of added business. Such lists are commonly made out 
consciously or unconsciously with reference to small and short- 
run fluctuations, and they make it awkward to speak about 
long-run changes, because one is forced to say that the “constant 
costs” have varied, while still calling them “constant costs.” 

Constant costs wouhl then include a list of accounting items 
supposed to remain very largely imlcpendent of business. (Jbvi- 
ously, if one item varies 45 ))er cent as much as business docs 
and another varies 55 ])er cent as much as busine.ss does, the.se 
items might be diflicult (o classify. A conservative way of 
drawing the line is to count as constant costs only those items 
which are substantially unchanged by changes in business. If 
“constant cost” is estimated in this fashion, “variable cost” will 
be a great deal larger than the true differential cost of added 
business. Furthermore, in the long run no costs show this kind 
of constancy. Constant cost in this sense apitlies strictly to 
short-run fluctuations witlun the limits of the capacity of the 
existing plant. 

It. OTHER ME.VNT.NGS OF CONSTANT AND VAKI.MiLE COSTS 

Some writers define constant costs as those costs which would 
go on even if the business stopped running. For some pur[)oses 
this represents an important fact, but it docs not have very much 

capacity, but the illustrations shown in the chapter on constant and variable 
costs are definitely short-run illustrations, and the explanation of the (long-run) 
economies of large-scale production includes this as only one out of many causes 
at work. 
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to do with the residual cost (or constant cost) which would appear 
if one calculated the added exi)ense of taking on lO per cent 
additional business wlien the plant is running at its average rate. 
What we really have to deal withi.hcrc is a minimum cost rather 
than a constant cost, although “shutdown cost” would be even 
more descri|)ti\'e. 'I'his minimum is itself somewhat indefinite, 
because the ((uestion how much expense it is worth while to 
incur in tiding over a shutdown depends entirely on how long 
the winter of discontetit is likely to be and how warm a summer 
may be exj)ected afterward. If the manager is confident of a 
((uii'k anil com])lete resumirtion, he may keep his foremen and his 
best laborers on the pay-roll, wliile if there are no very definite 
pros])ects of ini[)ro\ement he will merely try to keep the jtlant 
from serious deterioration with as little expense as possible. 

So far we have been speaking of variable and constant costs 
as exists that are or are not affected by the volume of business. 
lIowLwer, costs vary from other causes, so that one meaning 
of constant costs would be costs that arc not subject to variation 
from ;iny cause. Variable cost would include costs varying 
with accidental conditions, and any costs over whose amount 
the management has control.' In the present study, there will 
be little or no occasion for making use of these particular mean¬ 
ings, es]M'cially as insurance is a most effective device for elimi¬ 
nating the purely accidental variations of cost and turning the 
cost of accidents into a constant charge on the producer. 

i>. “sunk” costs' 

This term suggests the fact that some costs may be elastic 
upward but not downward. Having once grown, they are not 
free to shrink again. This has nothing to do with the question 
wliether they xary, in the direction in which they are free to 
vary, by a smaller or larger percentage than business varies. 
These “sunk costs” are primarily the costs on account of the 

‘ Those nieanixiRs have been suggested to the writer by some unpublished 
material on uaovmting by Mr. Paul Atkins, of the staff of the School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Chicago. 

* This term is used by llarr>' G. Brown, TransporUtihn Rates and Their Refula^ 

pp, 
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permanent and specialized plant, and they mean that increases 
of cost due to increases of output beyond the ca])acity of existing 
plant, and decreases of cost due to decrease of outi)ut to less than 
the capacity of the ])lant, arc governed by dilTerent laws. They 
also mean that c\en in the very long run there are some costs 
that cannot be escaped by going out of business. These might 
be called “abandonment costs" to distinguish them from “shut¬ 
down costs” where the shutdown is temporary. For some pur¬ 
poses, the cost of materials already bought or contracted for 
is a “sunk cost," to the extent that it exceeils what the materials 
are now worth if sold or held for future use. 

13. URGENT AND I'OSTl'ONAIU.E COS I S 

'I'he cost of materials must be incurred before the materi.als 
ran be manufactured into finished jiroduets; likewise the labor 
that works them up must he jiaid, hut the maintenance of the 
buildings and machinery may he done when the management 
pleases, within limits. However, in one sense such costs cannot 
be postponed. The physical deterioration of a ]ilaiU goes on 
whether it is made good or not; and ohsoleseenee reduces its 
value whether it is jirovided for or not. It is not- the cost, but 
the making of it good, that is really ])ost))onahle. 'I'he funda¬ 
mental puqrose of a well-managed depreciation account is to 
take the postponing of such costs out of the di.scretion of the 
management by recording a regular accrual of depreciation 
whether the actual replacements in a gi\cn month or year are 
heavy or light. Thus a good dejirei iation account minimizes 
the postponable exjienscs. In spite of all such dcn ices, however, 
there is always some possibility of iiostponing outlays which 
are needed to keep the plant in good condition and thus virtually 
understating the ex])enses of a given year, and overstating the 
condition of the pro|)erty. Or the opposite may occur and income 
may thus be concealed by jiutting it into betterments and calling 
them operating expenses. 

Even if the cost in the hooks is stabilized, it still makes a 
difference whether the actual spending of the money and doing 
of the work is fairly regular or is concentrated at certain times. 
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'I'o be sure, stabilizing the account in the books removes the 
strongest motive for irregularity in the actual doing of the work, 
“ and this is one of the greatest benefits derived from a depreciation 
account. However, there is stiH,no adecjuate positive motive 
for keeping this work regular; no motive, that is, corresponding 
’in force to the interest the community has in regularization. The 
individual manager regards postjionable expenses as life-savers, 
enabling him to retrench in hard times; but the life-saving is 
largely imaginary, for it is done at the e.xpense of reducing 
cmjiloyment and general buying power and so reacts by increasing 
the force of the dejire.ssion, and ultimately becomes a boomerang. 

K). DIRI'XT ,\Nn INDIRECT EXPENSES AND 
KINDRED CONCEPTS 

Direct costs, as we have seen, are costs visibly traceable to a 
given job or order or class of busine.ss without the need of difli- 
cult studies or allocations, but merely by watching the process.' 
Certain materials go into certain finished iiroducts and certain 
workmen (and certain machines) sjicnd certain definite amounts 
of time in working them up. On the other hand, the work of 
the central ollico. the jiower jilant, watchmen and sweepers, and 
the sales force, is not so directly traceable. These costs are in¬ 
direct, though they may vary with changes in business. 

Direct costs are supposed to vary in jiroportion to the business, 
but while it is not far from the mark to assume in most cases 
that they do, still there are notable discrepancies. As wc have 
seen, excess jiay for overtime, or a decrease in output per labor 
hour on account of undue ]iressure and fatigue, may cause direct 
costs to var\’ more than in proportion to business.' This is a 
situation which would not be easily handled by the fonnula which 
says that such and such a percentage of costs is variable and such 
and such a percentage is constant. The idea of differential 
costs, howexer, furnishes a relatively simple way to handle it. 

If every job were charged with the cost of the particular labor 
directly siient on it, there would be an absurdity in the case of 
overtime unless the particular extra order that occasioned the 

* Sec section 3 above. , ’ Ibid. 
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overtime work were always worked at in the overtime hours 
and at no other time. Otherwise the work immediately respons¬ 
ible for overtime pay would he eharged at ordinary rates and 
•other work not actively resironsihle would be charged with all 
the excess cost. 'I'his miglu be avoided by distril)Uting the 
excess i)ay evenly o\er ail the output. I)ut tin's would fail 
to show the full <lit'ferential cost of the work, 'i'he fact is 
that when a department is working overtime ;>.ny work done 
by that tiepartment is etjually chargeable with the full over¬ 
time rates, because that is what the company would save if 
any of the work were drop])ed. Here differential cost is greater 
than average cost (at least in this department), and differential 
cost multiplied by number of units of outj)ut is gre.ater than total 
cost. So far as direct costs are concerned, the business has 
reached a stage of ‘'dimitiishing return.’’ Such a situation 
cannot be handled by the accredited methods of accounting, 
which cannot allocate more costs than the total that has been 
incurred, ccen where the excess is more than balanced by other 
indirect costs which are not allocated at all. A'et when a jdant 
has operated eight hours at standard rates and one hour overtime, 
there should be someone on the jiremises who could allocate nine 
hours of overtime pay without endangering his sanity, since with 
differential costs the whole need not e<|Ual the sum of its parts, 
and ditferential costs are important things to know about. 

There are various characteristics which may cause a given 
kind of work to be classed as an indirect cost. I'our ni.ay be 
mentioned. In the first jilace, work may render a simultaneous 
service to dilTerent kinds of output or to the “business as a 
whole,” and it may be impossible to divicle this servic e into parts 
except arbitrarily. .‘Secondly, the work may serve one unit of 
business, but this one may bcnelit others. Thus different brands 
of goods advertise each other, or a legal decision sets a ])rccedent 
that enables thousands of similar transactions to be made without 
further danger of lawsuits. 

Thirdly, the time sjient on one thing may have little to do 
with the value of that thing. 'I'his may be merely the result 
of irregularities and accidents, but it often involves some uncer- 
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tainty whether the result will be gained at all (as in salesmanship 
or a lawsuit), d'hus it is often doubtful whether the work so 
* far put in has any value at all. It is, in a sense, a “sunk cost.” 
No matter how much effort has aljeady been sunk, it stilt pays* 
to put in more, uj) to the full value of the commission to be 
darned, the disputed i)ropcrty to be secured, or other end to be 
gained. 'Ilius one may “send good money after bad” and end 
by spending far more than the whole result is worth. 

I'ourthly and lastly, it may simply involve too much time and 
trouble to separate the time sjient on different bits of work, so 
that it is not worth while doing. This is true where a worker 
turns from one thing to another npmy times a day, especially 
if they are dilTerent kinds of work. A shop foreman’s time 
would not be worth trying to allocate even if it could be done. 
These are .some of the reasons why some costs are not directly 
allocated. 

liesides the expressions already discussed one often reads 
of “iwime and supplementary costs” and “.sjwcial and general 
expenses.’’ These are both ideas of similar character. Special 
costs are incurred for particular parts of the business and general 
costs for the business as a whole. In practical usage, the oper¬ 
ating e.\])enses of the central oflice come to be commonly spoken 
of as “general ex])enses,” although obviously there are many 
other costs wdnch are not specially attributable to particular 
items of business. 


15. .JOINT COST 

In the broad sense joint cost has been trequently spoken of 
as any cost incurred for the benefit of the entire business or of 
a considerable class of business as a whole, and not for its separate 
parts. Used loosely, the tenn may be virtually equivalent to 
untraced cost, or constant cost, or indirect cost.' In its origin, 
however, the tenn had to do with a special problem, namely, 
that of by-products, and it is more useful if it is confined to this 

* The author has used the term thus broadly in his Standards of Reasonableness 
in Local Freiikt Discriminations, “Columbia University Studies,” Vol. 37, No. i, 
p, 24, but now prefers the stricter usage. This subject will be taken up more fully 
in chapter v below. 
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original meaning.' The savings of by-products are not the same 
as the general economies of producing one commodity on a 
large scale or the economies of ulili/.ing a plant to its full capacity. 
They constitute a third distinct source of economy, arising where 
different joint products result from a single i)ro< es.s and the econ¬ 
omy depends on turning them out in proper proportions - selling 
all the hides resulting from a gi\ en number of cattle slaughtered, 
and also all the meat, all the .suet, and the other by-jiroducts. 
On a railroad ea.stbound and westbound trallic are joint, because 
it is cheaper to produce them together than separately, regardless 
of the total volume (jf tonnage moved. Hut i)assengers and 
freight are not joint in the same sense, because it would be cheaper 
to carry them .se|>arately, letting one road carry nothing but 
pa.ssengers and other.s nothing but freight, if roads could get 
adeciuate trallic in this way. Railroads carry freight and i)assen- 
gers both, simply because any increase in trallic is a gain, and it 
pays them to do so in spite of the diversity between different 
classes of traflic, and not because of it.' 

l6. M,\\l rACTURING VKKSVS SKI.I.IN’C, KXI'ENSU 

It is a common|)lace that the economies of increased output 
are largely responsible for the modern emphasis on selling, 

' Sfc espt*i;t)iy Jolin Stuart Mil], Vrinciplcs of Polilicol I'xononiy, Hook III, 
chap, xvi, M'clittn i. rrofi '-"''! ra'Kwit.' apj lift] the term to railnwl traOic in Kcttcnil 
{*‘A Contribution to the 'I'heory of R.iilro.id KatC', ’ (fuorlorly Journal of KeonomieSy 
V, 44^-45). He adopts a mitldlc Kroumi, iiiakinj.; the term rover any case where 
overhead costs arc lar^e, so thiit added iraliit hrin;^s econoiiiics, anJ ubtre output is 
keleroficncous. Hut tliis usajic j)rcci[)ilated leiiylhy conlrosersics with Professors 
Seligman and Pikou (.'eir ijuarlerly Jourunl of Jxoiwtnics, XX, dp-31; XXI, 151, 
i55~Ki, 16^-64; XXVII. 37f'-S4, 5J5 -. 0 , bii; 9-i)- 'I hese tjisputes arc inherently 
incapable of logical settlement, largely betause the (tuestion, “Wlicn is output 
homogeneous and when is it heterogeneous'!'" when asked in abstract terms, can 
never l)c finally answered. One answer is; Output is heterogeneous whenever 
any diflcrences exist which ran l)c u.scd as a basis for discrimination. But since 
discriminations may be based on the color of the customer k skin, or the style of his 
garments, this would cover all cases of overhead cost, and rob the term “joint 
cost” of all special meaning. The only other fwint where a clear line can be 
drawn is the point at which heterogeneity of output becomes in itself a cause of 
economies. (Sec Edgeworth, “Contributions to the Theory of Railway Rates,” 
Economic Journal, XXI. 558, and Dewsnup, "Railway Rate Theory and Practice,” 
PolUical Science Quarterly, XXX, 476-509.) 

* This point is more fully discussed in chap, v below. 
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esjjecially for the attemi)t to caj)ture nation-wide and world 
wide niaifcets. After a jdanf is ontc installed, the cost of opera 
- lion dcpenils on the success of the sclliiif' force in marketing 
enough goods to utilize the eciuipment adequately. Thus over¬ 
head costs in production stimulate the jiroducer to increase the 
■overhead costs of selling. Heyoiid this introductory common- 
])lace, there is room for a great deal of useful study in describing 
the true relations of these two departments of a business, and 
of the correspoinling costs. If economics has ])aid insufiicient 
attention to overhead costs of production, it has definitely ignored 
the costs and services of selling goods, in formulating the formal 
laws of value.' 

Some goods are not produced until they have been sold 
(e.g., “made-toorder” clothing, locomotives and other special 
machinery, and most construction work), others are not sold 
until after they are made, being ‘‘made to stock” in the first 
instance, keen in such cases, however, a concern likes to get 
orders ahead. Where goods are made only to order, production 
depends on sales in a more immediate and imperative way than 
when they can be made to stock; thus there is [iressure to sell, 
but no compulsion to sell below cost. On the other hand, when 
unsold goods are jiiling u|), there comes a ])oint when continued 
production de|)ends upon moving the e.xisting stock otT the 
shelves. With this pressure to sell goes the further fact that 
the cost of jiroduction is now a ‘‘sunk cost,” and may not be 
recoverable at all. Hence it no longer sets a minimum limit on 
price. Thus direct costs of manufacture may, on occasions, 
be treated as overhead, where selling comes after production. 

1'hese siiecial cases, however, do not afteot the two underlying 
facts: tirst, that selling costs must be added to costs of manufac¬ 
ture and prices must cover them both in the long run; and, 
second, that the cost of selling combines several of the essential 
characteristics of an ‘‘overhead cost,” so that accountants 
commonly treat it as ‘‘burden,” and allot a given rate, or per¬ 
centage, to cover it. In the first place, the selling effort is quite 

■ Cf. tJ. H. Dibblec, T/u- f.uwc of Supply and Demand, pp. 50-74. Mr. Dibblee 
elnphasi^cs selling as an overhead outlay. 
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like a battle, and its economics are of the same wan'cfy as the 
economics of a barrage fire. It only takes one bullet to kill one 
man, if it hits him, but “it takes a Ion of lead,” counting the 
bullets that miss. And the bullets that miss are just as necessary 
as those that hit, because no one can tell, when the ammunition 
is served out, which will find a mark. 

In selling, the bullets that hit must ])ay for those that miss, and 
in many kinds of .selling effort the liits are a small percentage, so 
that most of the I'xpen.se must be allotted. .Vivertisers do their 
best to trace the shots that hit, not for ]Hirposes of crediting the 
sale to a jiarticul.ir letter or inter\iew, but chielly to judge the 
relative ])ro<lui tivene.ss of different adx ertising media, or of 
dilTerent types of appeal. In personal selling or in individual 
advertising vi.i the mails, there is a chance to ilistinguish between 
cusl{>mers as to whether they are good or bad “prospects” 
for future efforts, but here again :i man who has res])onded once 
seems to remain indefinitely on the lists of prosiiecis. ami some¬ 
times the elTorl spent upon him is inversi'ly proportional to the 
subsequent resiionse. 'Ihe ‘'marginal" or doubtful buyer, like 
the independent voter, is the critical held for selling effort. In 
any case, such tracing of appeal and risponse in advertising is 
not used or useful in determining the dins t cost of single sales. 

In the second ]ilai e. when the selling ellorl is made, the pros¬ 
pective buyer is commonly offered a choice between different 
ty[>es of goods, ami until he e.xercises his option and .sends in his 
order, the producer cannot tell what [larticular jiroduct he was 
engaged in selling, and, therefore, cannot charge the cost of the 
prclimin.'iry stejis against a sitccilic jiiecc of work in the factory, 
or a particular brand of goods on Ihe shelves. 'I'his is not true 
when goinls are sold before they are made, but in such cases there 
arc other sufiicient reasons for treating selling cost as overhead. 

In the third place, since selling to doubtful buyers is often 
a matter of “summation of stimuli,” a given amount of effort 
may bring no result at all unless more is sent after it. If there 
is any clear estimate of the amount of effort which is worth 
expending to make a given sale, then as soon as that much has 
been spent it becomes a “sunk cost,” and it then is worth while 
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to spend as much more, if necessa'ry, in order to bring the sale 
to pass, 'thus tlie aggregate eiTort often mounts up to far more 
than the sale would justify. 

In the fourth place, selling effort is often regarded as a long¬ 
time investment in “good-will.” Sales made today do not stand 
alone; if they mean satisfied customers they mean future sales. 
If this good-will were a tangible asset it would be carried on the 
books at cost, and depreciation would be charged on it, based on 
its probable term of life. As it is, one cannot tell with certainty 
what is the cost properly chargeable to capital in such a case. It 
costs .something to maintain good-will, but how much is a matter 
of guesswork; heme it is uncertain how much of a given year’s 
e.Kpenses is a current charge and how much has really gone into 
increasing the company’s intangible assets. And the obsoles¬ 
cence of good-will is more insidious and far more uncertain than 
even the obsolescence of a machiire. Thus it is unsafe to record 
good will as a cajiital asset, at least until it has had a considerable 
time in which to demonstrate its value. Hence expenses for 
building it u]) must, for the most part, be charged as current 
costs, not as capital outlays, and hence the accounts carry ele¬ 
ments of cost which need not, as a matter of business policy,'be 
justified by the business of the particular year in which they 
were incurred. 

In the fifth place, goods help to sell each other, so that 
advertising is not wholly' separate from tlKj selling of goods. A 
sale may itself be a bit of advertising. Free samples are an 
obvious example, wliile “leaders” furnish a distinct economic 
prolilem. Is it fair to sell goods at less than cost, or at unduly 
low margins, in order to push other sales? A “leader” is gener¬ 
ally a commodity that is standardized and well known: either 
something homogeneous like sugar or a branded article which 
has a customary price, so that the customer is sure to be aware of 
any bargain that may be offered him. To make this kind of 
advertising profitable the same concern must sell other goods, 
which are less standardized or not so well known, where the loss 
on the “leaders” can be made up without attracting the cus¬ 
tomer’s notice. This means that retail trading is the chief 
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indicated field for this kind of scllin;; tactics, for liere one 
concern sells a considerable variety of products, and the customers 
are better acquainted with some than with others. 

Sixth, selling costs, and the results gained, arc immensely 
variable, so that the worth of a gi\en effort has very little to do 
with its cost. This has already been n-cognized as a character¬ 
istic of indirect expenses. 

One txpe of advertising which is clearly geniral in character 
consists of cultivating a favorable public opinion toward the 
company, without direct reference to the ])rice or (|uality of 
particular goods Concerns atlenqit to educate the jiublic as 
to their methods of production and welfare work, the size and 
character of their organization, and its history arul traditions, 
and they sometimes lend their advertising space to [niblicity 
for some matter of purely luiblie interest. The eoneern may 
hope to benelit via the market or via the legislature: ft may 
avoid Uie danger of hannful legislati(/n. or it may sell more goods 
to persons who j>refer to <leal with a concern of good public 
character; one which has an espn'l dc corfs: on<' which does more 
than the letter of its bond requires, and bears its share of com¬ 
munity burdens. If this kind of publicity is proiierly a cost at 
all, it is clearly indirect 

One tcTie of selling exjiense is direct and variable; namely', 
commissions paid to agents or salespeople on the basis of volume 
of .Sides. Sometimes this is varied by granting ,i speci.d premium 
for disposing of “stickers" goods wliich ha\e remained unsold 
longer than they should. 'J'his may b<' a more effecticc way of 
pushing these goods off the shelves than to give the same premium 
to the customer in the .sh;q)c of a lowered price, though, if so, the 
fact is a sad testimonial to the consumer's judgment of (jualities. 
At best, however, the result must be to divert selling effort from 
better and newer goods, which would yield better results in the 
long run. It is an attemi)t to jrrotect the nonnal margin above 
the original cost of the goods, when that cost has become a 
matter of ancient history. J'he low priced basement depart¬ 
ments, which many large stores now operate, furnish a more 
logical avenue for the disposal of such goods. 
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17. COST IN THE SENSE USED 'bY COST ACCOUNTANCY 

Sinco CDSt accounting systems differ in what they include, 
it is difficult to frame a definition that will cover all cases. Cost 
in this sense always includes direct cost plus a percentage of 
indirect cost which is allocated in some uniform fashion. The 
system may undertake to allocate eveiy thing, including interest 
on the entire investment, or it may sto]) at oijerating expenses. 
A])parenlly, progress is in the direction of allocating evciy'thing, 
including interest on the investment. 

Cost as conceived by this ty])e of cost accounting appears to 
rcjiresent an amount such that if the company c.in charge that 
much and get it, on what is considered to be a “standard” rate 
of output, the business may be regarded as in a satisfactory 
financial condition. The investment will “pav,” and the original 
decision to embark on the business will have jiislilied itself and 
recompensed all sacrifices involved. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, this cost is sup]>osed to be treated as a minimum below 
which prices will not be cut, but this minimum presumably has 
some elasticity, since it is not always possible to make a given 
return on the investment and in that case it is not good business to 
hold to a rigid price iiobey at which the market will not take tire 
goods. Cost in this sense comes very near the economist’s idea 
of nonn.il price or value, and this implies that actual prices 
will be lielow it about as often as above. Where cost accounting 
confines itself to operating e.xpenses and does, not include interest 
on the investment, the managers must make their own allowance 
for Uie necessary profits, and dieir prices must nece.ssarily run 
considerably above tiic level of “cost.” 

'I'he cost accountant’s problem is a difficult one. He has 
to furnish evidence on questions of irolicy where differential costs 
are the important thing and yet differential costs cannot be a 
part of his original records, for these can only set down what 
happens, and not engage directly in comparisons with the past 
or conjectures for the future. He is responsible for reporting 
present facts in sucli form as to help tlie management avoid two 
opposite errors- that of selling goods at a loss and that of 
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setting a price so high as to prevent some sales when the concern 
would be richer if it had sold tlie goods at a lower i>rice.‘ 

In furtliering the first puri)ose, cost accountants luu'e evolved 
the system of allocating “ burden.” liunlen” includes indirect 
operating expenses and also interest, when interest is treated 
as a cost; and ever)- item of output has a share of burden allotted 
to it on some basis that seems reasonable and ajipropriate. But 
this process might go too far, and violate the second purpose of 
cost accounling by charging goods with a share of costs that are 
constant, and losing .sales that would more than cover the vari¬ 
able or ilifferential costs involved, (ioods might .seem to cost 
more in time of depression merely becau.se constant costs are 
divided among fewer units of out])Ut, although to raise i)rices 
at such a time in order to cover the constant costs would be a 
manifest ab.surdity, and would <lcfeat its own end. In jiartial 
recognition of these fact.s, cost accountants commonly charge 
each unit of goods, not with the actual burden dividi'd by the 
actual output, but with a "st.andanl r.ile,” covering what the 
burden ought to be at normal or ' slandard" output. Thus in 
time of de]iression not all the burden is distributed; some is 
left ‘‘unabsorbed.” 

Ci>st as reported in the cost accounts becomes, then, direct 
cost plus the goods’ share of the standard burden. It is not the 
same tiling as cost in the sense used by the general accountant 
or by the economist. It is not a |nirc record of fact but contains 
arbitrary ejuantities and elements of judgment or conjecture 
It is not total cost nor dilTerentiai cost nor variable cost nor 
direct cost. It is a species by it.self, and its justification must be 
wholly in tenns of the purjioses it serves. 

l'.\RT HI. CONCLCHI.Nt; gUE.S’l lO.N.S 
18. IS INTKKEST A I’AKT Of COST? 

It is perfectly clear that from the point of view of that kind 
of cost accounting which seeks to discover a satisfactory price, 
interest on the entire investment is included. This is equally 

' Another duty is that of furnishing a conservative inventory value of goods in 
process. 
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true from the jjoint of view of an economist seeking for the laws 
of natural price. On the other hand, the federal Trade Com- 
' mission does not include interest as a cost.' 'I'heir chief purpose is 
to discover what the actual earnings have been with a view to 
deciding whether they furnish evidence of monoiwlistic extortion. 
I'or this [nirpo.se interest on debts means little, while figures 
of total investment are none too reliable. Moreover, even if 
these figures were accurate, the Commission is hardly in a position 
to determine a fair rale of interest for many different industries, 
with the inevitable imjilication that all earnings above this rate 
are e.xcess [irolits. 'I'his might seem premature, in view of the 
fact that the courts have the last word. But if they publish 
earnings as a [lercentage on investment, then argument can be 
joined as to whether this is more than a fair return under all 
the conditions jn'evailing in etich [larticular case. And so far 
as cotrection might lie needed for errors in the figures for invest¬ 
ment, such correction would be [nil in a siin|)ler form. 

As for (lilTerential costs, it is perfectly clear that any com- 
[larison of cost betwt'cn two dilTerent rates of output or two dilTcr- 
ent [iroductiou policic's may involve a dilTerence in investment, 
and the interest on this dilTerence is an essential item in the com- 
jtari.son. It is impossible to estimate the cost of producing goods 
by labor saving machines as ( omitared with the cost of produc¬ 
ing them by hand unless the interest on the machinery is taken 
into account. In calculating dilTerential costs, interest may be 
the same on both sides of the reckoning and so cancel out, or 
there may be a balance on one side or the other, which becomes 
a part of dillerential cost. Differential cost may include more 
than operating ex|)enses, or less. 

Dll the other hand, from the point of view of financial account- 
ing, governed as it is by the legal liabilities of the business, it is 
clear that interest on bonds and notes is a cost in a certain sense, 
but interest on the investment represented by stock is not a cost, 
from that stand[)oint. The economist has no need to quarrel 

' Cf. statement of t)r. Fram is Walker, yearbook of Ifalional Associatim of Cost 
Accountants, 1921,pp. 75 IT. Ilisehiefargumentsare: (i) Accountants are opposed 
to it. (a) Uniformity is desirable. (4) For the commission’s purpose in detecting 
extortionate gains, interest is a " profit.” 
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with the accountant’s usage in the matter of the income account, 
provided that usage is not extended beyond its proper held 
and imposed ujwn cost accounting and cost analysis in such a 
way as to distort their data and warp their findings. 

Among enlightened accountants the rjucstion whether interest 
is a cost appears to be reducing itself to a (jucstion whether it 
shall be so set down in the books from which the formal income 
account and balance sheet are made u]), or whether it shall be 
separately taken account of in jiarticular calculations wherever 
necdcil in analy/ing the facts of cost for any particular purjxise.' 
That is, it is admittedly an element in cosl iiuiilysis, though not 
necessarily in the general books of account. If it is not reckoned 
in the books, it must be added for certain |)urposes, and if it is 
reckoned in the books it must be subtracted again for certain 
other purposes, so that in intelligent hands the question becomes 
largely one of convenience. 

IQ. COST FRO.M TUI-; ST.VNOI’OIM' OF DiFFKKFXT PUKI’OSF.S 

V\'e have seen that the cost accounting conceiitions of cost 
di.) not agree with cost as used by the general accountant, and 
that they disagree because I hey are wanted for different jiurpo.scs. 
'I'he dillcrent ideas can be combined in the same statement if 
the cost accounts do not include interest, by first reckoning the 
direct cost and the burden allocated to particular items of ouput 
and then adding the “unab.sorbed burden,” The result would 
be the total operating expense. If the cost accounts include 
interest on the entire inxestment as jiarl of the burden, the 
harmonizing of cost accounts and general accounts would not 
be so simple, because the general accounts cannot very well 
include interest on the stockholders’ iiwestment as a cost. Of 
course, there is no absolute need to harmonize them, even though 
they must both be built up from the same basic reconls. There 
are, in fact, minor discrepancies ])ermittcd, even where interest 
is not treated as a cost. 

This is really necessary, even from the standpoint of cost 
accounting alone, for it has conflicting purposes to serve within 

' Year Book 0} Naiional Association of Cosl Accountants, 1921, pp. 45-96, 
csp. pp. 90, 92-3. 
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its own tcfhmVnie. ('osts are used to set a value on goods in 
I)r(Kess orau/iilingsalc and this value must be conservative. In 
.this inatler (lie banks se( standards to which business is obliged 
to conionn it it wants to get credit, requiring that inventories 
shall I'xi hide interest or reiiort it sejiarately. Another considera- 
tiwn is the feeling that prices should nomially be above cost, and 
that prices below cost are an absurdity. .So that where good 
business juilgrnenl dictates certain jirices and these turn out 
to he below the nominal “cost," that seems to show that the 
cost accounts ha\e something \'erj’ queer about them. Since 
.sound business judgment may at times dictate selling goods at 
barely more than their differential cost, cost accounts would be 
revolutionized if this iirincijile were taken at its face value. 
Itolh these considerations are in hoiiele.ss conllict with the idea 
of cost as an amount that would be a satisfactor)- axcrage price 
to charge. 

'J'his being the case, the thing to do is to cease trying to make 
one eonce]il do the work of several, .\fter all. the obligations 
a corporation must meet before dividemls are paid are one thing, 
and the whole financial outgo or sacrilicc'attributable to the act 
of producing certidn goials is another thing, and a conservative 
standard for cabling unsohl gooils is still a dilTerent thing. 
Undoubli'diy the ultimate solution lies in the de\’elo]iment of 
systems ol cost iiualysis whii b shall be separate from the formal 
books of account, though based on the same data. 'I'his analysis 
will be free to study diffenmlial cost and cost as a normal supply- 
price, without being tied down by the rules that are legitimate 
and necessary in tlnancial accounting. 

The economist also uses both these conce[)tinns because they 
represent forces governing price. One is a long-run standard, 
the other a natural minimum limit on short-run fluctuations. 
Abandonment costs play an important part in determining who 
the typical marginal jiroducer is, and shutdown costs furnish an 
incentKe to maintain jiroduction in otT times, and a measure of 
the waste ol unemployed cajutal, so far as it is borne by the busi¬ 
ness enterprise. 
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The statistician, as such, has no characteristic puq)oscs, but 
he has a technique peculiarly a(lai)te(l to the study of differential 
costs. The engineer has to deal with the total cost (in the econo¬ 
mist’s sense) invohed in new enterprises, and with comparisons 
of total cost for different kinds of plant, or for different policies 
in a going concern where some change of the plant is involved. 
He must therelore lake account of interest on iincslment. Thus 
he deals with total cost and with differential cost, but the canons 
of general accounting are foreign to his needs, 

20. Cl INCU'SIO.V 

If this overlong discussion has juslilied itself, it should ha\'e 
shown why there cannot be found one universal meaning for 
“cost of jrroduction,’’ and it should have helped the reader, when 
he encounters the many current usages, to translate them if 
nece.ssary into consistent language and to recognize whether 
any given conception of cost is being used for its ]iro])er [Uirjiose 
or is being abused. We next turn to the different laws governing 
the variation of cost and especially the dilTerenl “indejicndent 
variables’’ who.se ihanges bring about changes in costs of 
production. 
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'I'lll'', LAWS 01' RL'J'L'RX AND ECONOMY, OR 
'I'llE VARIAHI/l'iS r.OVlvRNlNG EFFICIENCY 

SUMAFARV 

Intniduclion, Oij- 'I'lic limils of prixluctivc aclivily, 72—Reciprocal 

ri'lalion of Ihc factors, 75- I'lilimilcd capacities of lalior anil iinspccializcd capi¬ 
tal, 70 -Tivc/i'c var/a/j/cs yin iT/iiiiy c/licicnc}', 7p--Ini])ortanct' of distinguishing 
these earialiirs, S^. 

I. IN'TKODUCTION 

One of the most importttnt aspects of overhead costs is the 
fact tJiat incretised output commonly brings increased efficiency 
or deereascil expctise per utiit. Here we are dealing with W'hat 
economists used to c;ill the “law of increasing return,” the law 
which was once suititosed to be characteristic of manufactures 
in contrast w-ith agriculture. In this study we shall not use this 
tenninologc', because it suggests an antithesis with the “law of 
diminishing return,” where none exists. The two laws are not 
measured on the .same yardstick; diminishing return commonly 
refers to such units as bu.shels of wheat per laborer, or horse- 
[yiwer per pound of coal burned; while increasing return typically 
applies to bushels of wheat per dollar e.xpended, on labor, land, 
and all ollu r means of /’rodnelion (cost ])er bushel), or ton-miles of 
freight moved ])er dollar expended on coal, engines, rails, ter¬ 
minals, labor of all sorts, and all other sources of expenditure 
(cost per ton-mile). Therefore, when the temis “increasing or 
diminishing return” are used in this stud)', tliey will refer pri¬ 
marily to physical results achieved per unit of some technical 
factor ol production, or of some group of factors representing only 
a part of the total e,x])enscs of jiroduction.' Thus it will never 
be a measure of the economic efficiency or financial economy of the 
whole process. Where we arc dealing with the return per dollar 

* This distinction Is made l)y F. M. Taylor, Principles of Economics, 2d cd., 
pp, IJ 7 , 149-50- 
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expended for all purposes, we shall speak of efficiency or economy 
or cost, not of “return.”' 

Since “diminishing return” refers only to a part of the factors 
of production and therefore covers only a ]>art of the total cost, it 
is easy to see why it may go hand in liand with increasing economy 
in the whole c.xpcnditure, if the other elements in cost remain 
constant while output increases.' decreased yield per laborer 
does not condemn intensive fanning if it brings increased yield 
per acre, for where land is e.\pensi\e, the net result may be an 
economy. In quite the s:ime way, (nertiine work in a factory 
may bring decreased yield per hour of direct labor or per dollar 
spent <jn direct lalH)r, but total cost ])er unit may be reduced 
because the pennanent plant and the “indirect labor” involve 
large elements of (onstant e.\|)en.se. Direct costs per unit 
may increase while imlireet costs per unit are dimini.shing. 

For this and other reasons, it has long been evident to econo¬ 
mists that to speak as if there were two “laws of return,” a “law of 
increasing return,” and a “law of diminishing return” is inade¬ 
quate, inajqrroiiriate, tind r<jnfusing. A law should describe the 
way something acts, and where there are a number of ditTcrent 
things that act ditlerently, the way to distinguish one law from 
another is by the dilTerent things that do the acting. The fact 
is that there arc a great many tilings worth studying as independ¬ 
ent variables, each of which aflia ts output in its own particular 
way and each of which accordingly lias its own law—or group of 
laws, for each plant may be to some e.xtent a law unto itself. 
Each “law” may go through a stage of increase and a stage 
of decrease cither in technical return or in general economic 

• The author is inflLlilwi to a conversation with his colleague. Professor Jacob 
Viner, of the University of Uhicago, for the suggestion that "increasing return” 
in the sense of general cfiiticncy can best l>e described as "decreasing cost” in 
order to indicate the fact tliat it deals with different dimensions from "decreasing 
returns” in the usual sense. Mr. Vainer Is, of course, not to be held responsible for 
the formulation here given. Not only do the two laws deal with different measures 
of return but tiiey study the effects of different causes. 

*See Carver, Distribution of M'W/A, pp. 87-89. “Diminishing return” as 
commonly used t>pically expres.ses the effect of changing proportions of the produc¬ 
tive factors: "increasing return” r< jx)rU the effect of increased total output. This 
distinction is stressed by Carver {ibid., pp. 65,76, 90-91), Davenport {Economics of 
Enterprise, chap, xjdii), and others. 
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efficiency, as the case may be, Some of these principles have 
been confused seriously in the past. 

2 . TllIC KI.ASTIC LI.UITS OF PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 

If there is any general principle underlying all these laws, it is 
that economies result from develoiting the unused caitacities of 
productive factors, and that the e.xidoitation of the capacities 
of any factor encounters elastic limits and increasing resistance." 
In i>:irticular, one may lay down the [troitosition that whenever 
a jtroductive hictor uhich costs somethiiig lias any unused capa¬ 
city which can be ileveloped without encountering unduly increas¬ 
ing resistance, there is an ojiiiortunity for financial economy 
in utilizing that ca]iacity. Resistance becomes “undue” when 
the dilTerential cost of added output becomes greater than aver¬ 
age cost (including a ]>ro rata share of the cost of the constant 
factor). 

So far as free goods are concerned the question of unused 
ca])acity simply does not arise, because we never utilize such 
things up to the jioint of increasing resistance. Indeed, that is 
the reason why they are free. Not merely such things as air and 
water, but the underlying forces of nature may be regarded as 
free goods. Natural forces have unlimited capacity and, up to 
the limits set by patents and secret processes, the knowledge of 
tiow to utilize them is free: a community asset. However, the 
ciiuipment to harness the.se forces has limited capacity, and this 
includes all the tangible economic factors of jiroduction. 

'rids common fact of de\ eloping the Latent capacities of a fac¬ 
tor of production in the face of increasing difficulty appears under 
mtiny guises. 'I'he “law of proportion of factors” refers to 
getting more results out of one factor (for extimple, land or a 
locomotive boiler) with the help of increasing amounts of another 
factor (for example, farm labor, or coal fired under a boiler), 
with the result that, in general, the more we get out of the land, 
or the boiler, the le.ss we get out of each laborer or eacli pound 
of coal. In sturlying this process, two facts of prime importance 
stand out. The first is that while the capacity of some factors 

■ Cf. F. M. Taylor, of. cil., pp. 138. 
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has definitely fixed limits, such as the heat contained in coal, or 
the products of any chemical reaction, or the tractive power of a 
given locomotive on the best jmssible roadbed; other factors 
seem to have no assignable limits on tlieir cai)acily, depending 
only on how much of the com|>lementary factors are lavished 
upon them.' 'I'he second fact is tliat there is a reci|)rocal rela¬ 
tion between the extent to which the capacities of dillerent factors 
are utilized; that the rajjacity of one factor c;in be fully utilized 
only by having some other factors working at relatively low 
efficiency. 


,5. KKCU'IOjC.VI. RKL.MION- (IK THK IWCroUS 

Tin's is a universal law which holds good throughout all forms 
of production. It was originally seen in the case of land, where 
the ultimate capacity of the laborer could be attained if he had 
unlimited quantities of land to farm, resulting in a relatively 
low crop ])er acre; while the ultimate cajiacity of land cinild be 
approximated by farming very intensively, with the result 
of a reliitiwly low cro]) jier laborer. In the same way, if more 
time and care is sjient in economizing materials, a given amount 
of materials will produce more tinished product, and no plant 
ever uses its materials so very carefully as to utilize absolutely 
too per cent of their pos.sibilities. It would be wasteful to do 
this. It would not pay to sjiend ten dollars’ worth of labor 
to save two dollars' worth of materials, although the result 
would increase the “efficiency” of the materials, if we look 

’ I’lic clicniical aspect of the law of proportion of factors is best treated by 
Carv’cr, who shows that if two elements are put ti.^jether in the c.xact profTortions 
in which they combine to make a given compound fe.g., oxygen and gasrtlinc in a 
carbureter), not all of either element will be nimbint'd, but there -vill be an uncom* 
bined residue of both. An excess of one will increase the percentage of the other 
that is taken Into combination, though, of course, it means utilizing a smaller 
percentage of the element that is in c,\ccs«. rhus < heniical < ombinations obey the 
law of “diminishing return.” The cliief j>oint of this illustration is that elasticity 
exists even where wc should least exju-ct it. There is elasticity in the usefulness of 
factors supplied, even where there is none in the amounts ultimately utilized. 
Sec Carver, Principles of Political liconomy, 1910, p. 367; Principles of National 
Rconomy, pp, 437-83. He rites the manufacture of ether from alcohol, which is 
expensive, and acids, which are cheap, where the acids arc used in excess of the 
chemical proportion. 
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at it solely from this point of view.- If the materials were to go 
up in price until what was worth two dollars before came to be 
. worth twenty, then it would pay to spend ten dollars’ worth of 
labor to economize the same amount of material which before it 
paid to waste. 

Part of the efiicienc}' of a garment cutter consists in planning 
his cuts so as to economize his material, but it would not pay 
him to spend all day in order to save a few inches. That is, 
it would not pay unless ])erhaps there were going to be hundreds 
of id(;ntical ganiu'iits cut, so that a few inches of cloth per garment 
would be worth more than his day’s labor would cost. There is 
another side to this same illustration, for by giving the cutter 
more doth per garment, he can do his cutting with less jjerfcct 
planning and therefore more rapidly, and can turn out more 
garments in a day’s work. Thus, with more cloth to work with, 
the inherent capacity of the cutter is more fully developed. 
Perhaps, by giving him 20 per cent more doth and letting him 
work more rapidly and less carefully, he could turn out 16 or 
18 jicr cent more g.armcnts in a week. 

An interesting case, illustrating this principle, was reported 
by Mr. I'i. \V. Dudley, in a jraper on “Wastes in Air-brake 
Service.’’* After describing the waste due to leakage in this 
country, he said: 

'J'lifv don't know what leak.ige is in Euro[)e. One of your best known 
meinbers told me of riding on a t' rench railway locomolive during the war 
and licing almo.';t paral> zed to see the engineer cuhnly reach over and shut 
the throttle v.alve in the air compressor steam pipe shortly after leaving 
the .station. 'I'lieic! was about 80 lbs. pressure in the system and there it 
stayed until the brakes were used to make tbe next slop, when the pump 
throttle was o|« noil up and the prc.ssure restored, 'fliere were no leaks— 
they were not tolerateii. Why? Because at that time coal was $64 per 
ton and the engincm.in received a bonus oti every [xjund he could save. 
So it can be done. 

We avoid the cost of a good tiglit piire job, of close inspection and of 
comjK’tent repairing, but burn .nore coal. W’e need to do more than make 
rules about these tilings. We must have the right kind of men, enough of 
them, and encourage them by giving them the tools, the materials, and the 

■ Paper read before the igj2 Convention of the Air Brake Association, reported 
in RuUvay /Ije, June 20, 1922, p. 1606. 
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proper places to do the work. No man can turn out a decent job with 
only a pipe wrench, a paint brush and a lack of pro|icr material or con¬ 
veniences. 

Here we have a clear statement of tlic need of spending more of 
some factors in order to economize others, and of the importance 
of the cost of each factor in gov erning methods of production. 

Or, we might take a machine as an exam))lc. We can develop 
tlie latent caj)acity of the machine by spending labor lavishly 
to see that it has a continuous su])])!)' of materials and that it 
can always get repairs the instant they are needed and is watched 
every minute. 'J'his would mean tliat machine tenders would 
not be taking care of as many machines as they might, and it 
would mean that the repair force woulil be (luile large and might 
spend a great deal of its lime waiting for something to go wrong. 
It would mean that the capacity <if the machine tenders and the 
repairmen was being iniiierfectly utilized in order to utilize more 
fully the c.'ipacity of the machines themselves. 

On the other hand, the management might try to have every 
laborer tend as many machines ;is jiossible. As a result, the ca¬ 
pacity of the laborer wouhi be brought out much more fully, but 
the machines might not work as well. In spinning, the chief 
knack of the frame tender is to tie uji broken threads ([uickly. 
By installing an automatic device that stops the machine when a 
thread breaks, one man has been en.ibled to tend more frames. 
But an automatic stop costs something, so that aipital increases- 
faster than output. With such a device, it would be physically 
possible for one man to tend an unheard-of number of .si)indles, 
but machines would sjrend a considerable i)crcent;ige of the time 
idle, waiting for the machine tender to get around to tic up the 
tliread and start the machine again. It is evident that the 
product per man can Ire made very high on condition that the 
output per machine (and even more, the outjnit per one hundred 
dollars invested in machinety) should be relatively low. 

Similarly, if the repair force is to be kciJt extremely busy and 
is to make a high record of efficiency, in the sense of repairs 
accomplished per man, the size of the force will be very small 
compared to the amount of equipment they have to take care 
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of, and when a machine needs rfcpairs it will have to wait its 
turn until the repair force finishes other work, so that the per¬ 
centage of idle time for the machinery and the active operators 
will be increased. In other words„in order to utilize the capacity 
of the repair force most efficiently, the rest of the plant would 
work at something less than the greatest efficiency of which it 
was cajiable. Here we have two possible tjq^es of inefficiency, 
one where the rojiair force is so large that nobody ever has to 
wait for rejiairs, while the rejiair men spend most of their time 
idly waiting for something to do, and the other where the repair 
force docs not waste any of its time, but keejis the machines and 
their ojicratives waiting. Somewhere between these two tyims 
of inefficiency there is a balance; a point of maximum economy in 
terms of the total cost of machineiy', repair men, and active 
ojierators. 

When it comes to retailing, there is a final party whose effi¬ 
ciency is to be considered; namely, the consumer. I'.ach sales¬ 
man may make more sales where there arc so few of them that 
most of the customers have to wait a long while to be served. 
Ibis means that the customers’ time is used inefficiently: a 
burden they are likeh to resent out of proportion to the value of 
anything they might have done with the wasted minutes. Here 
the ])oint of true ellicicncy is hard to determine, lacking a money 
measure of the worth of the customers’ time. 

4. UNriMITKI) C.\P..\C'ITIF,S OF LABOR AND 
UNSI’ICCIAI.IZICD C.VPIT.VL 

In the days of handicraft industry, tools were not so e.\pensive 
but that every craftsman could own a fairly full equipment. 
If a number of craftsmen had gotten together and used one set 
of tools between them, the caixacity of the tools would have been 
more fully utilized the output per saw and per hammer would 
have increased -but the loss of human efficiency would have 
more than outweigherl the gain. With the introduction of the 
gigantic engines of modern industry', tlie efficiency' of the tool 
becomes much more important and the output per laborer is no 
longer the decisive feature o( the case. The e.xpensive machine 
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cannot afford to stand idle as large a percentage of the day as a 
carpenter’s saw or hammer or chisel. The proportion of things 
must be so adjusted that its capacity is much more fully de¬ 
veloped. 

But another much more significant change results from 
machiner)’. Mechanical work is limited by the source of power, 
and with the advent of tin's iron sla\ e we have freed the capaci¬ 
ties of labor from tlie limits set by animal jxiwer -his own or 
that of his beasts of burden. .As a result, small amounts of 
either labor or capital will sufiice for enormous works if there are 
unlimited amounts of the other factor to work with bccau.se the 
other factor can, if necessaiy, furnish the bulk of the power. 
The pyramids were built with i)rimitive mechanisms and untold 
labor: the ca|)acities of a little capital were brought out in a 
way that am.azes modern obsercaa's, but the elticiency of labor 
was low, and the cost in labor was lavish. Today the o])posite 
trend prevails, and single laborers control unbeard-of masses 
of power and with it ])erfonn miracles, though the product per 
unit of investment in machinery is diminishing.' 

Still more significant, perhaps, is the fact that human labor 
comes to be more and more a matter of overseeing and guiding 
the iron slave; the laborer has in fact become a supervi.sor. Hut 
work of su])ervi.sion is commonly s|)oken of as an “overhead 
cost.” It does not vary' delinitely with outi>ut. No more 
effort is necessary’ (though more may be iwolitably spent) to 
plan for turning out an order of a thousand window sashes than 
a hundred, no more brainwork to decide to adopt a patented 
fire-extinguishing system for a ])lant with a million square feet 
of floor-space than for one with ten thousand. Tor essentially 
the same reason it costs no more labor to steer the greatest liner 

* The figures of the census hear tliis out to the evtent of showing a progressive 
decrease in value of products per dollar of capital iinc.-tcd as capital per establish¬ 
ment and per laborer increases. There is |>crhaps no absolutely satisfactory way 
in which to measure Investment In modern machinery and compare it with that of 
fifty or two hundred years ago, for dollars have changetl their purchasing ()owcr, and 
other standards are ojKn to criticism. However, if the criuipment of the handi¬ 
craft era were reproduced and j)ut in service today, a fair comparison would be 
possible in terms of dollars invested; and there Is not a sliailow of doubt that the 
result would verify the above statement. 
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than a motor-boat, and not nearly ds much as to steer a Gloucester 
fishing schooner. A man with a shovel could perhaps unload 
from thirty to thirty-live or forty tons of coat in a day. The 
same man in charge of an ordinary, bucket and crane can unload 
live or ten tons in forty seconds or less, while at the controls of a 
car dumper he may be able to “oversee” the dumping of a 
fifty-ton car every minute of the day, if there are that many 
cars to be dumiied. When labor takes the form of supervising 
the harnessed forces of nature it may become an “overhead 
cost” like any other fonn of supervision, largely independ¬ 
ent of variations in the amount of force that lies under its 
control. 

So far we have been speaking of some of the more general 
aspects of the development of unused capacities, chiefly in rela¬ 
tion to the iiroiHirlions of dilTerent factors used with each other 
in production. 'I'liis fact is afso clearly at the basis of the idea 
of constant costs as distinct from costs which vary with output. 
A railroad track is a stock illustration, and it is commonly 
assumed that railroad jilant in general is a constant asset and 
that the labor ol o[)erating trains varies with traffic. However, 
the only way to secure full utilization of the track is to run 
heavier and heavier trains, and this means that rails, ballast, 
cars, and locomoti\es all grow heavier and more c.xpensivc while 
the yard tracks and station buildings increase in harmony. 

As a result, the nearest thing to a really constant outlay that 
can easily be found in the long run is the work of the locomotive 
engineer and fireman. This varies somewhat in one sense. 
A mechanical stoker may become necessary with larger loco- 
mot i\es, anil a dilferential wage may be est<rt)lished; neverthe¬ 
less this item of labor cost is more nearly constant, with changing 
t rain loads, than any capital item is, in the long run. And since 
the nundicr of trains that can be efficiently run on a given track 
is a relatively stable item, increasing trainloads are one of the 
nccessitrv’ ways of handling increased traffic, except wher? it is 
very sparse. One might say that the latent capacity of the 
engine-crew is developed by giving them a bigger locomotive to 
handle and more freight to h^ul. 
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$. TWELVE VARIABLES GOVERNINO EFFICIENCY 

Without attempting to cover all the variables which govern 
industrial efficiency, there are certain fairly tangible ones whose 
effects have something to do w'ith o\'crhead costs. Among 
these twelve are worth mentioning here. 

a) The proporiion between different prodiutivc factors. —The 
law governing this varial)le is conirnonl)' allied the law of di¬ 
minishing return, though it has stages of increasing and con¬ 
stant returns. 

b) The percentage of the full capacity of the plant which f.s 
utilized.—'['his may be called the “capacity factor.”' It ap¬ 
pears either in connection with short-run lluctuations of busi¬ 
ness or with, building in advance of exiu'Cted gnnvth, because 
in the long run the size of the jilant would ad.apt itself to any 
steady rate of output. The economies of full utilization are 
commonly spoken of as ti “law of increasing returns,” although 
the same term is also used to cover the general economies of 
large-scale production, and there is freciuent lack of adequate 
distinction between these two cases. We shall not speak of it as 
a “law of return” at all, but as a law of economy or cost. 

c) Steadiness or Jluctuation in the rate of output. -'Phi: chief 
measure of this is the “load factor,” or ratio of average 
output to ma.xiinutn outiiut during ;i given jicriod.' This is 
coming to be a much-used term with its related ideas of “peak 
load” or “maximum demand,” and of “off-peak business” as 
contrasted to business that comes “on the jicak” (at the time 
of ma.ximum demand). 'J'hesc terms are self-explanatory, and 
they are intimately related to the aqiacity factor because, as 
we have just seen, lluctuations of output arc the chief cause of 
plants working at less than full cajjacity. However, it is worth 
while to distinguish them for some jiurjiGses, chiefly because 
there are some cases in which it is jjossible to adopt deliberate 
policies looking ahead and delinitely aiming to steady the rate 
of output, and others in which the behavior of demand is so 

* G. P. Watkins discusses these terras in his )>ook, Eleclricd Ralts (New York, 

PP- i 2 -t 4 - 

• See G. P. Watkijis, op. cit. 
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unpredictable that all that can be done is to treat each week or 
month of low demand as a problem in itself, trying to mitigate 
the losses due to unused capacity. 

d) The number of units prodwed of a given size, type, brand, 
or model of goods in a given planl.- This has reference, not 
sdcly to increasing the total size and output of the plant, but to 
the sort of ecotiomy a business can secure without expansion, 
simply by reducing the nuniber of dilTerent sizes or models they 
turn out; in other words, by “standardization.” There are 
costs incurred on ticcount of e.ach size or model that do not vary 
with the number of units of each size turned out. Such costs 
are general so far as concerns the different units turned out from 
one model, though sitecial to this model as over against other 
models. 'I'here are sucli e.x]ienses as molds and patterns, the 
changing of rolls, tlie making of drawings and s])ecifications, and 
part of the costs of storage. Increasing the total size and 
output of the eslabli.shmenl brings savings on all these scores, 
but reducing the number of models will al.so bring them. 
Standardization is strictly a manufacturing economy. In 
selling, the most effective use of the salesman’s time and talents 
may still be found where he handles a full and varied line of 
goods. 

c) The proportion of different products turned out by some 
central process or plant.- Wherever two or more different prod¬ 
ucts can be produced more chea])ly togetlier than apart, not 
because of any general savings of increased output but because 
these particular sorts of product are complementary to each other, 
there we have “joint cost” in the strict sense. One way of 
putting it is to say that every added unit of prbduct A makes it 
easier than it would otherwise have been to produce added units 
of protluct K.‘ This princijrle covers tlie rotation of crops, 
packing-house by-products and similar cases of by-products, and 
may ox erlap the jrroblem of lluctuating demand, where the kind 
of service that can be rendered at one time is essentially different 
from tlie kind that can be rendered at another time. As, for 

’See Fclficworth, “Contributions to the Theory of Railway Rates,” Econ. 
Jour., XXI, 55vS, and Dewsnup, “Railway Rate Theory and Practice,” Pol. Sci. 
Quarltrly, XXX, 476-509. 
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example, the use of electric current for lighting at night and for 
power in the daytime. 

f) The size of the single planl.—A large plant, working at 
full capacity, will usually differ in cfliciency from a small plant 
working at full capacil\', on account of the difference in size 
of the two planis, Noniially the advantage is on the side of the 
larger plant. Iii most industries, a faiii}- large concern has a 
vast advantage over an e.'clremely small one, and in some indus¬ 
tries an enormous investment is re(|uired in order to obtain 
standard efficiency. Strictly speaking, this means that there is 
a different law for every industry and jierhaps even a different 
law for every plant in e\'ery industry, Howewr. there are some 
general jirinciples which can be di.scovered, and there is always a 
limit of si/e beyond which gains are negligible. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, one concern would absorb the entire market before it reached 
this limit. 

g) Inkgration or zrrlicdt lomliiihition. Here there are im¬ 
portant economies to be had, distinct from the other economies 
of large-scale production, and they also ajipear to have their 
limits. Integration has jiroceeded far in the steel industry, 
while the advertising lirm ami the industrial engineering firm 
are exauiiples of the op|)iisite tendency; making an independent 
business out of what used to be ,sini|>ly ]iarts ot the work which 
the management of any busine.ss did for itself. 

/;) lloriuiiitiil loinl/iioilioii. 'I lie combining of plants carry¬ 
ing on generally similar kinds of production (plants that would 
naturally compete with each other) is another element which 
commonly makes jiossible some economies, but which may reach 
its limit in somewhat the same wa\' as the economy resulting 
from the size of a plant. Economies in imrchasing, in research 
organization, in giving the larger organization the benelit of 
the best managerial ability and the saving of cross-freights, are 
commonly spoken of as savings of this sort, but they may be 
limited by the difficulty of organization over great distances. 
Or particular plants may carry standartlization farther than they 
could if independent, each specializing on certain types of goods 
while the combination still makes it possible for the salesman to 
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“carry a full line.” This involves giving up the “saving of 
.cross-freighl.s,” .so that (he management must choose wllich 
saving is the greater.' 7’hese savings should he carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the ne.xt law. •' 

i) The extent of competition or monopoly. —This, in itself, 
has an important effect oh productive eflkiency, distinct from 
it,s effect on jirices. Like the jircvious case it is made up of 
oiijiosing elements. The savings of horizontal combination may 
go so far that one all-absorbing combination seems to be naturally 
more efiicient than anyl liing smaller. Moreover, there arc wastes 
of competition as such, which can only be saved by c.xtinguishing 
it. 'I'liese arc largely wastes of selling tactics. On the other 
hand, the attenijjt to gain complete monoiioly itself contains 
elements of waste, chielly because the would-be mono])oly must 
buy up not only the best plants but the relatively inefficient 
ones also. As a result, in most cases concentration would prob¬ 
ably sto]) short of complete monopoly even without the com¬ 
pulsion of law. 

j) Ccographicnl eonfcntration of industry, —Efficiency also 
varies according to the outinit of a given industry in a given town, 
or district, or nation, ajiart from the internal economy resulting 
from the large size of jiarticular plants. Under this general 
heading come ditferent sorts of gains; some in production and 
some in bargaining, buying, or selling; some dependent chielly 
on the volume of output in a given area and some chiefly on the 
number of competitors who are concentrated in such an area. 
Thc>- include the “external economies” of large-scale production 
(increased efficiency in auxiliary industries, development of a 
gimerallx' qualified labor supjily, etc.) as distinct from the 
“internal economies” de.alt with under “size of single plant.” 
One important feature of these external economies is that they 
accrue, not to any one producer, but to all in this industry. The 
person who creates them docs not absorb Uie main benefit 
in the same way in which the person who builds up a large 
plant absorbs the benefit in the way of economy resulting from 
its size. 

‘ This is discussed more fully in thap. vi below. 
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k) Geographical density of population and industry in general, 
in its effect on the general effieieney of the economic system. —Tin's 
is not a thing capable of (Jelinitc ineasurcnicnt, for it includes 
products of dilTerent kinds and there is no common yardstick. 
The dollar will not scree this ])iir|)ose, chiefly because it is as 
much a measure of increasing scarcity as of increasing outitut; 
as much a token of [wverty as of abundance. We have here a 
general resultant of more intensive agriculture, subject to dimin- 
kshing returns (which in this case means increasing costs also) 
and of various internal and external economies in store.s, factories, 
schools, newspapers, theaters, etc. It is clear that civilization 
gains in ecoiiumic ellicicncy from greater density of settlement, 
considerably lieycjnd the ])oint where agriculture begins to .show 
rising costs, but it would be hoiieless to attempt to pick out a 
point of ma.xhmnn effectiveness. 

/) Degree oi co operation hchecen industries oj different sorts, 
and different industrial groups or classes. "Wherever there are 
matters of common interest which can be better alteinled to by 
joint than by separate action, there is a sort of .social overhe.'id 
cost. Many of these jcjinl activities, including the most funda¬ 
mental and nece.ssar)’ ones, are carried on by the state, but many 
remain in private hands. The amouni of effective co-operation 
depends partly on the range of different industries develo]>ed 
within a town or nation, [tartly on the area over which effective 
interchange and communication is [los.sible, tind [tartly on the 
number of different functions whicli [)eo[)le are willing to handle 
co-operatively. The nation is the natur.il limit of most economic 
co-operation, but for .some [tuqtoses the economic community 
crosses national boundaries and esttiblishes a wider area of com¬ 
mon action. 

6. IlII’ORTANCE or m.STINGUISHI.N'c; THESE VARIAIil.ES 

This classification is not by any means exhaustive, but it 
does indicate some of the chief line.s of division between the 
dificrent problems of efficiency with which economists have to 
deal. At least this much classification is needed for the sake of 
clearness. As we have seen, there is one law that detennines 
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how intensively it pays to cultivate land under given conditions 
(proi)ortion of factors), and another law that determines the 
limits of economical size for fanns, and these are two distinct 
laws, 'liie internal economies of large-scale j)roduction must be 
distinguished from external c'conomies, for they lead to consolida¬ 
tion and sometimes to mono])oly while the external economies 
have nothing directly to do with monoi)oly (except so far as they 
consist of internal economies in subsidiary industries). The 
internal economies come to the producer who is resjionsiblc for 
them, while the external economies are largely free gifts made by 
single producers to industry in general. One raises the question 
of cut throat conqielilion and monopoly; the other raises the 
question of ])rolection or subsidies to stimulate industrial pioneer¬ 
ing which is worth more to industry as a whole than the pioneers 
can ever hope to collect in ])rolits. It would be confusing to 
speak of these two very different laws indiscriminately as 
cxiunples of the law of increasing returns or of the economies of 
large-scale production. 

.'\gain, the case of joint costs or by-|)roduets leads to charging 
what the traffic will bear as between different products, but not 
as between different persons, and it does not lead to cut-throat 
com[)etilion, provided the industry is in such a state that a 
proportionate increase or decrease in all the jrroducts turned 
out carries with it a proportionate increase or decrease in costs. 
W hat diHS lead to cut throat competition and to personal dis¬ 
crimination is the condition in which the general volume of 
business can be increased or diminished without adding or sub¬ 
tracting its full pro rata share of costs. Comi)etition of packers 
m;iy bring down the price of various by-])rodu‘cts, of bones, horns, 
and bristles, but it will not naturally go .so far that the total 
income frtim a steer is less than the total cost of all the processes 
inx olved, merely because a large part of the cost is joint. 

Unusexl capacity is another story, and it may lead to cut-throat 
conqietition in any business, with or without joint products. 
The economies of utiliziirg unused capacity arc very great, while 
the economies of inereaseil size arc spectacular only in the early 
stages where plants are still small. Yet railroads may bid for. 
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increased business on the basis of tlie economies it brings them 
when they ha\'e unused ca])acity, ignoring the cost of cai)ital 
on the ground that this is a constant outlay, at the same time 
that they are raising millions of capital for the enlargements of 
their ])lants which their growing tralhc makes necessary. Again, 
an increase of general busine.ss is one thing, and olT-.season 
business or “off-peak'’ business, which can be counted on to stay 
off season or off-peak, is a very different thing. OlT-jieak 
business might be prolitable at jirices that would mean a loss if 
applied to general busine.ss. So it seems that it is of jiractical 
value to keep these different variables distinct, aside from the 
more aca<lemic advantagi's of avoiding .ambiguity and sterile 
controversy. Let u.^ now look more closely at the way in which 
some of these variables behave, with a view to formulating the 
laws governing them, so far as they can be formulated in general 
terms. 
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SUMMARY 

Proportion of factors in relation to ovcrhcail costs, 86—Plant capacity and 
steady utilization, <;o—Standardization, —Joint cost, g8. 

I. PROPORTION OF FACTORS IN RELATION TO 
OVERHEAD COSTS 

When the la.w of proportion of factors is stated, one factor 
is usually taken to be constant and another variable: for example, 
a fixed area of land and a variable amount of labor. This means 
that for puq>oses of short-run problems, at any rate, land repre¬ 
sents a constant cost and labor a variable one. The land is, 
paradoxically, “overhead.” As labor per acre increases, the 
crop per acre naturally passes through five stages. It may 
increase (i) faster than labor, (2) just as fast, (3) slower, (4) not at 
all, or (5) it may actually decrease. 'I'he first case represents in¬ 
creasing returns to labor; the second represents coastant returns, 
the third diminishing returns, the fourth zero returns, and the 
fifth less than zero returns.’ 

' IiKroisiiii; returns to factor A implies less tlian zero returns to factor It, 
Constant returns to factor A knplios zero returns to factor B, diminishing returns 
to factor A implies diminishing' returns to factor B, and so on through the other 
two cases. For a development of thi.s mutual relationslup, see l-‘. M. Taylor, 
op. (it., pp. 120-^5, csp. 130, 133. Taylor mentions only tJirec stages, corre- 
sponiling to tlic tirst, third, and fifth given here. The second and fourth are, 
ver>' strictly speaking, only transition stages; ncvcrtlnJIess in many simple and 
definite mechanical and chemical combinations where there is one best proportion 
and a miabnum of elasticity, all combinations worth considering would approximate 
either the second case or the fourth and there would be a sudden jump from one to 
the other. If men are moving dirt in wheelbarrows, each man needs one wheel¬ 
barrow. If there are fewer bar.mws tiian men, output is limited by the number of 
barrows and if there are fewer men than barrows, output is limited by the number 
of men. Even here there is some secondary need for spare barrows, and some other 
sources of elasticity. In a large plant, if some costs are constant and others vary 
in proportion to output, then the variable costs represent factors in stage two, and 
the constant costs represent factors in stage four. Plants are typically in approxi¬ 
mately this condition. 
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But note what the “law of proportion of factors" says of 
these stages. The fifth stage is manifestly ineflicient, and the 
first, its conxerse, is inefficient for the same reason. In stage 
one there is not enough labor to dex elo]) the land and xvhat labor 
there is wouhl raise more if it let ])art of the land lie idle. Stage 
two, or constant return, is .also inellicient, if land costs anything, 
because, xvhile the crop per laborer is at its ma.ximum, it xx’ould 
be just as great with a little less land, and so whatever that little 
land costs is a clear loss, yielding no addition to product. Or 
xvith more labor the cost xvould be less per bushel, since the 
“variable cost" of labor xvould be the same per bushel and 
the “constant cost" of land would be divided among more 
bushels. 

For the same reason stage four (the converse of two) is inefli- 
cient if labor costs anything. 'I'berefore ma.ximum financial 
elbciency is reached after the return ]ier laborer has begun to 
diminish, but before it reaches zero. The exact point will be the 
point at which the “xariable cost " Idifferential labor cost) per 
bushel for the last added bushel of crop is equal to the average 
cost of the whole xTop, including the rent of the land. Thus the 
“laxv of diminishing return" holds good, not as a purely tecimixad 
principle, but as a |)rinci|)le of human choice. The most eco¬ 
nomical combination is one in xvhicb all the factors are in a st.ige 
of diminishing return. 

Xoxv something X'cry like this happens when a factory of a 
given size is run at varying rates of output; from next to nothing 
up to the point where further efforts ;it sjieeding uj) defeat their 
own ends. Some costs are roughly constant, and so long as a 
given increase in variable costs itroduces a corresponding increase 
in output (“constant returns"), there is increased economy; 
and the maximum has not yet been reached. This condition is 
thought perfectly natural in the f.actory, and unnatural on the 
farm. Why? (Ihiefly because a factory tyirically sets a price 
and sells what it can at that [irice xx hile a farm raises a crop and 
m.irkets the vx'hole crop at xvliatex'cr it will bring abox'c the cost 
of harx esting and shipping. 'I’hus one does not think of a farm 
plant working at part capacity because the market will not take 
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the product at a profitable price, at least not habitually, as is 
the case with a factory. 

Anotiier aiisv\ er is that the land of a farm is not an indivisible 
organic unit in the same way in which a factory is. Therefore if 
one is farminf; too much land, the mistake can be corrected by 
letting some of it go, renting or selling it. A factory or a railroad, 
on the other hand, is an organized unit. It cannot be divided 
without being parti}' crippled, nor reduced in size without becom¬ 
ing (|ualitatively different from what it was, and a less eflcctive 
instrument. A single-track railroad running four trains a day 
each way is more efficient than a similar road running only two 
trains. Hut if this gain were merely a matter of proportion of 
track to trains, the two-train road could have secured it by mak¬ 
ing its original investment smaller. 'I'his would have meant a 
narrow-gauge road; more fully utilized, to be sure, by smaller 
trains and more of them, but with a corresponding waste of the 
train-crews’ labor, and the further burden of a costly added trans¬ 
fer to connect with the standard-gauge system of the rest of the 
country. Thus it may pay to incur the inefliciency of two trains 
a d.'iy rather than the inefiiciency of a narrow-gauge line. 

It is often necc.ssary to weigh incomjdete utilization of an 
ellicienl tyjie of iilant against full utilization of a plant so small 
as to be inefiicient. .And one of the fundamental reasons why a 
small [ilant is so often inefficient is that it fails to utilize the full 
supervisory power of that indivisible element, man, when he 
might ha\ e more powerful iron slaves at his disposal. There are 
many reasons why so many manufacturing concerns are smaller 
than is necessary for maximum ctTiciency. One is the number 
of concerns that have made small beginnings in the hope of grow¬ 
ing to maturity, and another is the fact that the standard size 
has been growing, in harmony with advancing mechanical 
methods, so fast that it is hard for concerns to catch up. 

On the farm this particular disturbance to the law of pro¬ 
portions does not commonly arise, because in most branches of 
agriculture a moderate-sized one-family farm can be about as 
efficient as a verj- large one, so that there is not the same necessity 
for taking up more land th;m one can cultivate that there is for 
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building a standard-gauge railway even if one ainnot find traffic 
to utilise it adequately. Moreover, a farmer is never limited 
by the extent of his market as a railroad is, or even as a manu¬ 
facturer often is; his market is not his own ])rivale affair, and 
his output has no perceptible effect on the total su]>|)ly and cannot 
possibly proiluce a glut all by itself; therefore it pays him to 
raise all he can and sell it for what it will bring. 

Nevertheless, pro|)ortion of f.ictors has something to do with 
.size even in fanning. The methods of extensive cultivation 
(little labor on much land’) lend themselves to larger farms than 
do the methods of intensive cultivation, largeness being me.'isured 
not merely in area ipf land, but iji total gross outiiut, or any other 
rational measure of size. This is because extensive fanning 
can emiiloy machinery for its cruder and less discriminaling 
operations, and can use hired labor with less lo.ss of eliiciency or 
less need <if eternally vigilant su]iervision. Turthermore, on 
small fanns eliiciency is almost typically limited by inability 
to get enough working cai)ital for the minimum eliicient working 
force- -commonly the farmer's own fatnil\'. I lore is an inefficient 
proiKirtion of factors. .More lapital would bring “increasing 
returns.’’ Hut it is hard to get more cajiilal, and the jtroijortion 
cannot be improved by reducing thip amount of labor without 
reducing the working unit to an ineflii ient size. 

There is another reasmi why, in manufacturing, jjlants arc 
not commonly working with just Ihe output fand just the pro¬ 
portion of factors) that means the greatest (D'n iem y. h'luctua- 
tions of demand make the operations irregular, and the size of 
the plant cannot adapt itself to them.' Does this affect farms? 
They arc exempt from weekly or montlily lluctuations of demand, 
but there certainly are good and bad years in different branches 
of agriculture, and to some extent years of heavy or light jilant- 
ing; yet the size of farms (and of Ihe farmer’s family) cannot 
adapt itself with perfect elasticity. There are undoubtedly 
important parallels between agriculture and manufacturing in 
this respect, as well as imjiortant differences, but a search for 
them at this point would lead too far alieki. 

*See Taylor, op. ci 7 ., j). 151; cf. aliso Torrens, On Wa^fs and Comhinalions 
(London, 1834), p. 6j. 
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To sum uj), we have seen that the law of proportion of factors 
and tlie law of efficient size of output are distinct principles, but 
related to each other. Where one of the factors is an organic 
unit, whicli cannot be made small«r without changing it into a 
different and less efficient kind of instrument, this fact may set 
minimum limits on the efficient size of an establishment.' Never¬ 
theless, a mainifaeluring [ilant may be in a stage of increasing 
elficiency with increased output, and decreasing returns with 
reference to the proportion of factors, both at the same time, and 
a farm may be in a stage of decreasing return with intensity of 
cultivation while an increase in the size of the fann would yield 
increasing economy of production. 

2. I’l.ANl- (WI’ACirV A\IJ STFADY UTILIZATION 

What is the “ca])acity” of a plant? Business men use the 
tenn constanth-, and yet no absolute figure can ever be set. 
The term never means the utmost limits to which jiroduction 
could be ]mshed; there is always some “overload capacity.” 
The forces that set the limits on capacity are various. In 
electrical generating machinery the limit is set by overheating, 
with the result that the machinery can be run for a few minutes 
at a taster rate than it could stand as a regular running speed, 
because it takes some time to rai.se the temperature to the 
point of injuring the machinery. In the case of ordinary manu¬ 
facturing there are three main ways of increasing output; namely, 
working more shifts, working a given shift longer hours, and 
speeding up the jiace of the work. This is a little like the 
temporary overloading of a dynamo, in that when labor works 
excess hours, or works at undue speed, there is an accumulation 
of fatigue, although the result is a matter of days and weeks 
instead of minutes. 

If we work our labor force overtime we shall probably have to 
pay Uicm higher wages per hour for the extra work, or they may 
get tired and not work as elTectivcly, while a night shift is 
notoriously less ellicient than a day shift. So in one way or 
another we shall find that the cost of operation increases. At 

* See F. M. Taylor, op. at., pp. 154, 141-42. 
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some point there will be a balance between the increasing cost of 
operation and the economy due to more iierfect utilization of the 
machine itself. At that point the ditlerential cost of added out¬ 
put will be eijual to the a\erage cost, including all overhead 
costs on account of the macliine itself. Heyoiul that ]>oint, it 
will pay to get more imichines. This ])oint might furnish a 
theoretical measure of capacity, hut one that would be hard to 
apply. It would be a zone (jf some width rather than a ])oint, 
and in the long run it would call for a working day considerably 
shorter than would l)ay for a short spurt. 

Tor i)ractical puri)oscs, capacit)' must be measured according 
to what is a customary length of working day for the machinery, 
which may be anxthing from eight hours a day to twenty-four. 
'Thus in a plant where eight hours is the standard operating day, 
noniial tai>acity would mean eight hours'outluit, and this could 
be increa.sed by putting on a .second .and a third eight-hour shift, 
while a plant already working two shifts does not have the stmic 
reserve of ]iroducing power. The same prineijiles a])])!)' to stand¬ 
ard or satisfactory s])eeil, meaning, .as nearly as can be deter¬ 
mined, the maximum speed which it pays in the long run to try 
to .secure. I’resumably, the ideal of the elhciency engineer 
would be the highest .speed that could be maintained year in and 
year out, that is, without ]>roihicing cumulative hitigue; but 
nobody knows exactly what this is. and working estimates must 
needs be governed by customary practice. 

In con.sidering fluctuiitions in the utilization of a given plant, 
all costs dejicnding purely on the size of the [riant will remain 
constant. This would include taxes, interest, and for practical 
purposes, insurance, depreciation, and general expenses. The 
critical question, however, is how' the variable costs behave, 
and what the limits of increa.sed outjmt are. This depends on a 
number of circumstances, including the question whether it is a 
short-run or a long-run [iroblem, and whether the output of this 
particular plant i.s low at the .same time that industry in general 
has reached the low stage of the business cycle, or whether it 
moves independently. It also dei)ends on whether the industry 
uses time wages or piece wages. 
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For instance, in an industry wHich does not use a piece wage 
but liires Ity tlie day, it may not be practicable to reduce the work¬ 
ing force e\ ery day u hon business ha]jj)ens to be slack, and take 
men on again .at a moment’s notice lylicn business becomes heavier. 
Under such conditions, operating expenses may not vary at all 
with reference to very shorl-run lluctuations in business, up to 
the ))oint where the force has to work overtime or where green 
men ha\e to lie hired. Wlieii that jroint is readied, expenses 
will take a sudden upward jum|), increasing much more than in 
proportion to the business that cre.ated the overload. Yet if 
business were to fall off and remain steadily low for an entire 
month, the working force would be cut dowai, or if business 
remained high for an entire month, more men would be t.aken on 
and given a moilic.um of training, overtime w'ould be avoided, 
and o|)eraling e.\|ienses would increase little, if at all, faster than 
volume of busine.is. 

In a force of day-workers, there is some elasticity in the 
amount of work a given force will do in any one day or week, 
and therefon' somemargin between the point where some workers 
would be laid off. and where additional ones would be taken on. 
A temporary overload migbt not. cost the employer anything in 
extra wages for the moment. .\ud often when the strain at 
one point goes beyond these limits, it can still be met by calling 
men from other points where the load is still within this clastic 
margin of tolerance. Thus a large mail-order house shifts “order- 
flickers " as they may be needed from groceries to dry goods or 
hardware or elsewhere in its array of different branches of mer¬ 
chandise, liut any general increase in business will require 
overtime or an increase in the force. 

Postponabh'work offers interesting possibilities of mitigating 
the etfects of lluctuations. Such work may be directly remunera¬ 
tive, so that if it is jvostponed it amounts to postjvoning outjvut as 
well as costs. Some, like maintenance, may be indirect, so that 
output goes on for the time being virtually undisturbed. In 
some ca.ses, output may be more interrupted by making repairs 
than by letting them go, so long as the machinery will work at 
all. So far as repairs can be concentrated in slack times, the 
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waste of irregular operation is mitigated. For most purposes, 
however, such work can be put into the time before and after 
regular working hours, and would not be lield for a period of slack 
business; nevertheless, the use of jiostponable work has many 
possibilities. 

In this rcsjiect the managing staff stands on a different foot¬ 
ing from the rest of the force. The execulive.s commonly 
work overtime without excess pay when oxerlime work is needed, 
and in slack times they not only shorten their Injurs but catch 
up on certain kinds of ])ll.^tpllnable weak which has been allowed 
to fall behind in the jiressiire of tilling urgiait orders, It is in 
dull times that operating systems are overhauled and inefficient 
methods weeded out. 'I'here is ;i natural deterioration in stand¬ 
ards of work which it re(|uires eternal \igil.mce to correct, and 
this deterioratioti is often allowed to go on in busy times and 
checked up later when the staff has more time. Thus, while 
the general expenses of the managing staff ni.iy show no change, 
with moderate llucluations in l)usines^, then- is ait imponderable 
cost which escapes the books. The business done in rush times 
is not (juite so prolitable ;is tin: books will ivaturally show, nor 
are the expen.scs incitrred during sl.ack limes all chargeable 
against the small volume of husine.ss that is then Ix'ing done. 

Another disturbing fact is that, when men arc being laid off, 
the ones that are left work harder for fear of losing their jobs, 
especially when industries in g<'neral are also laying off men, so 
that the loss of a job is a more seri(jus tiling than in active times. 
The Ford Motor Company, after its shutilown of 1922, turned 
out more work with .to.ooo men than with 57,000 before the shut¬ 
down." \ contributory cause is the fact that the most cap;d)lc 
workers are kept, and that some su])erior men are shifted to 
inferior jobs commonly held by far ])oorer workers. .More than 
one case is on record itt which the force was cut twice and both 
times the total output increased instead of decreasing." In 

' See Paul It. Douglas, “I"ersonnel IVotilenes aiui the Bu.ancs.s Cycle,”/tf/mmij- 
Iralim, July, igii, p. 22. The company turned out as many cars as before and 
'"many more parts.” 

pp. 32-23. Numerous cases ot increased output per man arc cited. 
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general, the behavior of operating expenses represents chiefly a 
compromise helwccn savings due to this fact and wastes due to 
the loss of j>roper proportion between the different parts of the 
working force: between the cutting edge of the tool, so to speak, 
and the auxiliary services of power, transmission, storage, plan¬ 
ning, sujjervising, and what not. because these forces are so 
complex, differing from plant to i)lant, no generalization can be 
made as to just how the curve of oirerating expense behaves when 
Ithuils work at different percentages of their normal capacity, 
except the fact that when the overload becomes great, cost 
alway.s increases faster than output. 

In general, probably, we should not be very far wrong if we 
made a careful estimate of costs which do not vary at all with 
changes in the capacity factor, and then took for granted that 
other costs varied in ])roportion to output up to the point of 
congestion. On some such basis as this, Rijilcy estimates for 
railroads that two-thirds of the e.xirense of maintenance of way 
and structures are constant, half of maintenance of eciuipment 
and conducting transportation and all of the general expenses, 
making about 55 per cent of the total operating e.xpenses.' 
In most businesses, the percentage of constant operating expenses 
woukl not be so high. 

From what has already been said a reflective reader would 
deduce that, aside from any loss of efliciency due to working a 
plant at less than full-capacity, change itself brings cither gain 
or loss, and jrrolrably more often loss. When a cut in the force 
increases the per capita output from 35 |>cr cent to 120 per cent, 
tlris looks like a spectacular gain, but there is an unseen debit. 
One reason why there is so much room for increase is that men 
nurse their jobs in order to postpone a possible cut in the force 
as long as possible. Thus the fear of a cut leads to soldiering 
before the event and speeding up afterward, and the loss un¬ 
doubtedly exceeds the gain. It would tyjrically be more expen¬ 
sive to run a plant where the output constantly fluctuated 
between ()0 per cent and 120 per cent of its normal capacity 
than to run steadily at about 90 per cent. Corroboration of this 

' Ripley, Railroads: Rates atidsRegulatian, p. 55. 
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is found in the fact that large combinations find it eainomical 
to concentrate the fluctuations in particular plants. 

The United States Sugar Refining Conijiany concentrated its 
fluctuations in a large refinery in Rrooklyn.' The Carnegie Steel 
Company has a huge by-proiiiict coke plant at Clairton, near 
Pittsburgh, which does not supply all the coke the company needs 
in active times, so that it ran be kejit running at full cajiacity, 
together with a fleet of towboats and barges which bring down 
coal from the company's mines farther up the Monongahela 
River. The fluctuations are taken care of by beehive coke 
ovens located nearer the mines. Deplorable as it may seem that 
there should be any beehive ovens, it is certainly more economical, 
if they must be used at all. to use them in this way. 'I'liis kind 
of economy seems to be one of the lecogni/ed advantages of 
horizontal combination.' 

One way of i-xpressing this fact is to say that machines thrive 
best and iierform best under monotonously continuous operation. 
Their ideal would seem to be perfect regularity, but it docs not 
follow that this is an economic ideal which human beings can 
safely adopt. If we could achieve it comiiletely, we might be 
better working engines, but we should hardly be better men. 
Where irregularities can be taken care of by changing the pace 
or shifting to post])onablc work, they probably ilo no real harm, 
and may do some good, jiarticularly to the men who are shifted 
from one job to another and so broaden their e.v])erience. Man, 
like any animal, works better when he is not required to hold a 
mechanically even jiace through every minute of the day or 
every day of the year, but the kind of irregularity we now 
have goes a great deal farther than that modicum we need to 
keep us human, and almost any reduction that can be secured 
will be a much needed relief. 

Among the costs of irregular operation, besides those already 
mentioned, are the undue postponing of rcjiairs, the increased 
turnover of labor, and the increased waste of materials due to the 
pressure of rush work. 

' jenks, Tlu Trust Problem, 1911 cd., p. 35. 

* Besides the passage from Jenks, already rcfcrrefl to, it is mentioned by 
Manhall and Lyon, Our Economic Organhalwn, p. 202. 
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3. STANDARDIZATION 

Standardization is one of the most pervasive terms in the 
lexicon of business, 'ihere are standardized products, standard¬ 
ized machines, standardized processes, and the satirist of Main 
Street, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, is doing his best to convince us that 
business is producing standardized people. VVe are speaking here 
of standar<lized ])roducts. 'I’he purchaser does not want to 
be limiteil to standardized products, and the selling force which is 
in touch with the i)urchaser’s demand is under continual pres¬ 
sure to gratify some purchaser’s desire for a slight variation from 
standard in size or shape or in some minor feature of design. 

but the machine does not want to turn out a varied product. 
If it is making screws, it wants to run all day on one size of screw, 
because if it makes half a dozen or more dilTerent sizes in the 
course of a d.ay, it will sjiend too much of its time being read¬ 
justed. The cost of adjusting it is a constant cost so far as con¬ 
cerns the number of screws it turns out before it has to be adjusted 
again.' Jenks quotes an estimate that the American Steel 
Hoop t'omixiny, by dividing up its eighty-live or ninety sizes 
and varieties so that each plant specialized in one group of 
products, was able to save from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
per ton, simply by avoiding the need of frequent changes of the 
rolls.’ 

I'urthennore, when sizes and models multiply, storerooms 
become crowded. More goods have to be kept in stock to be 
equally sure of tilling an order. Furthermore, special models 
arc likely to remain in stock long after there has ceased to be a 
demand for them and the salesman who asked for them has for¬ 
gotten that they exist. For all these reasons, the production 
departments have decided that economy demanded a reduction 
in the number of sizes and models, often with startling results in 
the way of ridding the stockrooms of dead lumber. 

The result is a form of contest between the purchaser’s 
preference and the producer’s search for economical production. 

• See Ro.Ificlil, The .VVj' Industrial Day, pp. 84-85, cited in Annals of the Ameti- 
con Academy of Polilkal and Social Science, September, 1919, pp. 127-38. 

* The Trust Problem, 1911 cd., p. 37. 
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If cost accounting methods were perfect, tin’s contest would 
settle itself automatically, since the i)urchascr of a peculiar size 
or model would pay the full extra cost for which he was respon¬ 
sible, including the cost of intcrni])tiiig other work. Apparently, 
concerns have not had the hardihood to fix i)ric(‘s on such work 
in proportion to its true ditTerential cost. 'I'lie outcome appears 
to be a tendency to divide producers into two kinds, those 
who make standard sizes and those who do a custom-order 
business. 

Stand.'irdi/.ation is related to size of pdant ami to horizontal 
combination in (p.iite a delinite fashion. .Mei h.anical production 
in its simjilest forms invoKcs a high degree of standardization 
as compared to the haiidierafl meth'ids that went before, and 
great increase in the size of the productive plant. 'I'he farther 
standardization proceeds, tlie more el.ihorate machinery it 
]iays to introduce, and the heaxier becomes the proportion of 
indirect costs. 'I'his txaids to intensify com])etition, converting 
it into cut ihroal warfare .irnl thus -I icngthenirtg the urge toward 
combination.' When ;i combination is formecl they frcaiuently 
find that they can gain economies by spec iaiizing I heir plants. The 
combination has an advantage ox'it a number of independent 
Jilants, because it can offer a mo.'e com|ilele “line” of goods and 
so mitigate or avoid the chief we.ikne.ss of standardization; 
namely, its failure to gratify the ccinsumers' demand for a wide 
variety of good.s. Thus if independent ])lanls were to standard¬ 
ize, they would often be driven to combine in sell defense in 
order that their salccsmon might ‘'carry a full line.” 

It is wortli noting, however, tliat there are other traditional 
savings of combination which liinge on not carrying specializa¬ 
tion of plants to its ultimate limits. If one Upe of goods is 
made by only one plant there are heavy freight hills to pay, which 
could be reduced if evi rv- order could be tilled by the plant near¬ 
est the customer, thus “saving cross-freights.” Turlhermore, 
fluctuations of outirut ainnol be confined to one jilant unless that 

*Sec Homer Hoyt, “Sundanii/.ition ,cnd Its Relation to Indu.xtrial Concen- 
tration," Annals oj the American Aiodemy of Vo'.Ukal and liociai Science, March, 
iQig, p. 371, 
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plant produces all types of goods. The dovetailing of different 
kinds of production in order to avoid the evils of seasonal opera¬ 
tion is another economy which can only be had by increasing, not 
reducing, the variety of goods turned out by one plant. Varied 
fanning makes it possible to distribute the work of the farm 
mor& regularly through the seasons, and tin's represents a serious 
drawback to unduly standardized agriculture. 'I'hus the prin¬ 
ciple of standardization, like all the principles we are studying, 
encounters o])posing forces which set limits upon it. 

4. JOIN!' COST 

As has already been ])ointed out, true “joint cost” occurs 
where etTiciency varies according to the proportion of ditferent 
products turned out from one central i>rocess and where it is 
chcai)er to turn them out together than sep.irately.' There are 
two main typr s or stages of joint cost, in one of which the pro¬ 
portions are adjustable, as for exani]>le, adopting dilTerent kinds 
of crop rotations, or dilTerent breeds of sheep, some of which are 
better for wool while some are better for mutton. In the other 
type, the jiroporlions cannot be adjusted cxce[)t by leaving some 
useful material to go to waste, as for example, the proportion of 
hides to beef after the steer has been slaughtered. Petroleum 
products would seem to belong naturally in the second class, but 
under ])ressnre of an insistent demand for more gasoline, the 
pro])orlions have been altered, in part by merely shifting the 
limit of tolerance sei)arating gasoline from the heavier and less 
volatile jiroducts, but ))artiy also by new processes of “cracking” 
the heavier fuel-oil constituents of crude iK'troleum and so defi¬ 
nitely altering the molecular st ructure and increasing the available 
iunount of light and volatile fuel. Hero, as in the ca.se of wool 
and mutton, and of croji rotation, the difTcrent products are in 
part complementarx- to each other and in part rivals. So far as 
the sup]ily of gasoline is increased by refining more crude petro¬ 
leum, the more gasoline is made the more of the heavy oils will 
also be forthcoming. Rut so far as gasoline is increased by the 
“cracking” process, the more gasoline is e.xtracted the less of 
the heavy oils remains. 

'Sec cUa[). iii, sec. 15, above. 
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Now, so far as different products are rivals they lack one 
characteristic feature of joint products in the strict sense, because 
the increased production of one does not hel]) to increase the 
production of the others, but rather sacritices some of the others. 
But if, after the ])ro])ortion of one i)roduct has l)een increased 
as much as jxcssiljle, there still remains an irreducible minunum of 
the other available for workin.t; up, that minimum would have 
every characteristic of a joint i)rocluct, for all its cost would be 
chargeable to the business as a whole. 'I'here would be no 
special or differential cost except the cost of working up this 
material and ])utting it on the market. If a breed of .sheep is 
chosen with reference to mutton .alone, and raised on the same 
princi])lc, there still cannot help being some wool worth shearing, 
and this value is a clear joint product, and its cost is wholly a 
joint cost. 

To tak(‘ a sim])liued illustration, if oats and alfalfa can be 
raised in rotation cheaper than se]>arately, then the differential 
cost of oats, plus the differential cost of alfaif.a, is less than the 
whole cost of the rotation, and there is a margin of joint cost 
which will be divided between the two cro])S in whatever [iro- 
juirtions they can hear. If the rotation were actually to yield 
more oats per dollar expended than when oats were grown alone, 
the alfalfa coukl be given .away without loss. 

On the other hand, when we have two ])ossible rotations of 
oats and alfalfa in different ])roportions or \aried rotations of 
different cereal, leguminous, an<l root crops, or when we are com¬ 
paring the old method of rel'ining jielroleum with a new ])rocess 
of “cracking” the heavy oils, the c.ase takes on a new aspect. 
By the cracking proce.ss, for c.xani])le, if it is (jractiarblc at all, 
the yield per $ioo e.xircndcd will be more g.isoline and less heavy 
oil.' On this basis a sort of rate of exchange could be d.'awn up 
between gasoline and lieax^ oil. Then if the market price of 
gasoline, compared to the heavy oil, is higher than this produc¬ 
tion exchange ratio, it will pay to use the cracking jrrocess; if 
lower, it will not pay. In such cases, where there is a fairly 

• The cracking process turns some kcro'Ntnc into ga.soline and some of the 
heavier oik into kerosene, so that the chief effnl is as if heavy oil were turnwl to 
gasoline. 
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wide and elastic choice of methods', there does not appear to 
be any imjiortant element of exi)ense that cannot be allocated. 
However, if llie choice of available methods is narrowly limited, 
the separate cost of each ])roduct m;wy be indeterminate between 
fairly wide limits, and a large part of the cost of the whole 
process may be “joint.” 

So far we have been sjicaking of those stages of the process 
where there is still a choice of methods. In the second stage of 
the ])rocess, after the croj) has been planted or the oils cracked, 
there is no more elasticity. The f)rice may go down until it 
reaches the direct c<ist of working up a given material rather than 
letting it go to waste. Anything above this makes it more profit¬ 
able to work it u]) than to throw it away, and contributes some¬ 
thing linvard the common costs of the whole chain of processes. 
Here we ha\'e a case where a large part of the cost is not traceable, 
and must be a])portioned on the basis of what the traffic will 
bear. 

As we have already seen, east-bound and west-bound traffic 
on railroads furnish another case of joint cost. They arc essen¬ 
tially complementary and you cannot haul an added car east 
without being forced to haul it west again, empty if it cannot 
find some cargo, h'.very haul of an empty car represents a pos¬ 
sible joint ])roduct undeveloped. The special cost of west¬ 
bound tonnage is merely the e.xcess cost of hauling cars full over 
hauling them empty, and- the rest is joint. It is clear that a 
railroad may be in a good or bad position not merely in having 
an efficient plant or in having adequate or inadequate traffic 
for it. but also in having a balanced or unbalanced haul, and no 
matter what is the efficiency of the plant or the Volume of traffic, 
the road will gain in efficiency if its cast-bound and west-bound 
tonnage balance, and lose if they do not.' 

'I'hc hours of day and night may give rise to a case of true 
joint cost because freight can move at the dead hours of night 
when passenger traffic drops to little or nothing. However, 

' An e.xception m^lit occur where east-bound tonnage requires a special type 
of car wholly unadaplod to t arrying the kintls of goods that move west Ixiund, or 
where the cost, c.g., of cleaning the car and protecting the cargo is prohibitive. 
Ore cars must be carefully cleaned before they are allowed to carry coal, or else 
they will discolor the cool and reduce its selling value. 
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freight can also move in the dciytime, and most roads have so 
much freight that a great deal of it has to move by day, so that 
the question becomes one of pro^■iding enough tonnage for the 
combined volume of freight and jjassengers. A more genuine 
issue is the seasonal cycle of trallic. A gi\cn yearly traffic 
could be handled with less plant and equipment if the road could 
dictate just how it should be divided among the dilTerent seasons. 
Additional otT-scason business costs far less than additional 
business in general. 

A clearer case is found in the public service industries. 
Residential lighting comes chielly at certain hours of the day 
with its heaviest “peak ” in the evening in winter. If current is 
to be used fairly regidarly throughout the d.iy it must be for 
power or other iniqinses than lighting. 'I'lius the efficiency of 
an electrical ])ower plant depeiuls, among other things, on the 
proper ])roportion betwc(.'n two essentially dilTerent i>roducts, 
namely, residence lighting ami [tower, or between current taken 
at ten in the morning and at live in the afternoon. Small 
plants or large gain efnially by securing steady utilization. 
Here the investment is governed in the long run by the .size of 
the “peak load”: the heaviest half hour or so of demand which 
it has to stand ready to meet. 

Arc freight and jiassengers joint products of a railroad? 
We have already sien that they are not. but il may be worth 
while to emphasize the fact by an illustration. If we have 
a number of jrarallel railroads ser\ing a (Dmmon traffii;, such 
as the through trallic between .\ew ^'ork and (ihicago, would 
it be more efficient for eai h railroad to carry a given share of 
passengers ami a given share of freight, or for one or two rail¬ 
roads to S|)ccialize in the [xm.wnger business and leave the 
freight for the rest to handle? Does the taking on of an e.xtra 
hundred thousand tons of freight contribute toward facilitating 
the taking on of e.xtra passengers in the same way that killing 
an added hundred steers for the sake of the meat contributes 
toward the production of more hides and other by-products ? 

Clearly it does not, but rather the contrary. The carrying 
of freight and passengers together on the same line is, of itself, 
an element of inefficiency, because of the different speeds at which 
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the different types of trains need to run and the separate terminals 
they require. This handicap am be minimized on a four-track 
road, l)Ut never disappears entirely. It would be more efficient, 
if it were jiraetieable, to d(!Vote one line to passengers and other 
lines to freight. 'I'his was done to some extent during the federal 
achiiinistration of the railroads. 'I’he reason why it cannot 
bi'come a g<'neral policy is sim|)ly that local communities must 
reeeic'c both kinds of ser\’ice and have not traffic enough to make 
two railroads necessary or efficient. Specialization would be a 
gain, but it couhl be gotten only at the sacrilice of the advan¬ 
tages of size, which are much more important. 

Is there any connection between joint cost and the economies 
of large-scale |)roduction ? d'here is a ver)' definite connection, 
which may be staled in this way. Materials for main products 
and by-products will be jiresent, some in largo amounts and 
some in small, ff the business gradually grows in size, these 
diilcrenl jiroducts will reach the scale necessary' to standard 
efficiency at different times. Typically, some of the minor 
by-]>roducts will still be iirosent in such small quantities that 
they cannot be economically worked up, while the main products 
are already being turned out on a large enough scale to make 
possible most of the economies that come from size. After the 
main jiroducts ha\’e achieved alt the economics of size, minor 
products would slill be working materially short of the point of 
maximum efficiency, and the whole plant would still tend to 
expand. Thus the economies of large ])roduction tend to push 
the size of a joint establishment much farther than they would 
if ever)' process stood on its own feet: much farther than is 
nccaled for the sake of efficiency in the main products alone. To 
make the weak links stronger, the whole chain is magnified tenfold. 

Where the main irrotluct itself is turned out in small quantity, 
the minor materials would frequently have to be worked up on 
such a miniature scale and at such inordinate exqjense that it 
would not pay to utilize them at all. For this reason it is com¬ 
monly said that savings from utilizing by-products constitute 
one reason why large-scale production is cheaper than small. 
This is true, granted that there, is some other and independent 
reason why large-scale production of by-pr^dvets is more eco- 
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nomical than small, and tlien it simply means that the economies 
in the by-products reinforce those in tiie main |)roccsses. In 
some cases even a small business unit can j;et the important 
savings that come with joint ])roduction. Rulalion of crops is 
a case of joint production, but it does not necessarily mean the 
growth of extremely large farming units. If (hat comes, it will 
come for a dilTerenl reason. Nor is it a cause of cut-throat 
com|)etition among farmers or (jf personal discriminations in 
their selling prices. 

If the demand for one croj) in a rotation iticr<-ases it will be 
po.ssible to sell the crop at a higher ])rice. If the result is to 
increase the acreage devoted to this entire rotation, it imiy in¬ 
crease the supjily of the complementary (ro|)s and lower their 
price, so that aji increase iti the demand for one crop may lead 
to a lower ])rice for the others. 'I'he )irices of the dillerent crops 
are dependent on the demand rather than on their sei)arate costs 
of production, within certain limits, beyond which fanners 
would be le<i to alter their scstems of rottilion. 'I'his may in 
some cases create a tairly wide margin within which ])rices would 
not be governed by a separate cost of ])roduction for ettch dilTcr- 
ent product, but this is n<it discrimination nor cut-throat 
competition, and requires no special measttres of control. If 
there is cut-throat competition in farming, it is due to other 
causes. Kven in manufacturing, joint inoduction can in some 
cases be carried on by enteqjri.ses of moderate size in reasonable 
competition with each other, .selling dilTerent kinds of jtroduct.s at 
different prices, but not discriminating arbitrarily between differ¬ 
ent customers, nor engaging in general cut-throat competition. 

In conclusion, it has not been ]>ossible to make an exhaustive 
study of the various laws of return. 'I'he next two chapters will 
take up at some length the edinomies due lo increased size of 
plant and different forms of combination, and some of them 
will be more fully illustrated later in connection with railroads. 
However, enough has been said to show that these laws are dis¬ 
tinct, and also that they work together, reinforcing each other, 
all of them contributing to the tendency our business world is 
showing to expand into larger and larger interests, more and 
more intimately bound up with each other. 
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Motives (ii <'\paii'ioii \rr-'iis iconoiniis icsultiiio, 104 -liasic cainoniics of 
faetorv proiliit tinti, ir,, I'hc jri iitTal law of inirhaaical iniproxomenls, 107— 
l‘hysiral fcotiotui' -; 'if lar;.'*' ima liaiiii al iiniN. i l.'iiii-M-d eapaeily t)f ptirts of a 
rompli v plant, riS Kiiowii<l).’r a‘^ an oM-rhcad cost, 11()- I'urtlier division of 
l.'ilxH', I Kcilm lion of risks hy < onsididalion, 1 -’G- llroiioniivs in bu\ inj;, i J7— 
laamomirs in s(-llin;i, i-s Advantai^cs in linancinu:, i,;i --1 )isii I vantages of 
si/.e, lyi- 

l. MOriVKS Td KXI’ANSION VF.RSrS ICCONtIMIKS 
Ki;sui;iiNc: 

Perhaps one should ask two (questions about these economies 
rather tliau one, namely: What were the impclliiif; motives to 
the (ievelopmeiit of larf'e plants, and what are the economies 
which restill after tnrt;t; plants have been built ? I■'re(luet^tly the 
dilTerence between the two would be merely the difference 
between eains exiiceted and .ttaius realized, but frequently also 
it would be somethin" more than that, Busine.ss ex])ands under 
pressure of the economies of full utilization of c.xisting ])lants. 
Business men become accustomed to thitiking of the value of 
added business in these tenns, and continue pushing sales, until 
a larger platit becomes necessary, 'I'he economies resulting from 
this increase may be nothing like as great as the previous econo¬ 
mies of fuller utilization; in fact, if the plant grows piecemeal 
without having been carefully planned to make sbeh growth pos¬ 
sible, the result may be ati increase rather than a decrease in 
costs,' 

I'or e.\atu])le, we have seen that railroad men appear fre- 
(luently to think of the cost cf added tratlic as very low, because 
a road can nearly always carry a little more without increasing 
the lixed [ilant and eriuipmcnt or the “constant” operating 

• Soe pajUTs ljy H. H. Titi^worth and Henry’ T. Noyes in of American 

Actkiemy of rolilicol and Social Science, September, 1919, pp. 63-65, 68-69. 
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expenses. And they continue to think in these terras even at the 
moment when they aie enlarging their plants to handle the grow¬ 
ing traffic and are getting little or no economies from the increase.’ 
To some e.xtcnt it wouki lie fair to .sa>- that the economics govern¬ 
ing traffic policy are chielly those of increa.sed utilization of the 
existing plant, while tho.se that actually result are chielly the 
long-run economies of increased plant, and that the latter 
are far smaller than the former, so that policies of increasing 
traffic are based partly on e.\]iccted gains that cannot in the long 
run he realized. 

Kspei'ially is it true of large consolidations that the motives 
are likely to he dilfcrent from the realized economies, for the 
motives include jiromoters' profits and the gains of jiartial or 
complete monopoly. In the pre.sent c haiiler, however, we shall 
be dealing with the large single plant, reserving the subject of 
combination for the following chapter. 

2. ti.tsic i;(.'(INO.\liKS OF F.tC TOKV I'lO IDUCTiO.V 

It is one thing to increase the output of a business from almost 
nothing to moderate si/.e, and another thing to increase further 
the output of a business that is already quite large. In general, 
different forces are at work in the two cases, or at least the impor¬ 
tant forces are dilfereiit. An output so small as to be nc.xt to 
nothing is always wasteful to jiroduce, and this is so obvious that 
we naturally take it for granted, .\ilam .Smith e.qilaincd the 
fundamental rea.son as well as it can la; done when he exfilaincd 
the advantages of the division of labor and showed how it is 
“limited by the extent of the market.’’ .Vobody can jiroducc 
anything efficiently until he becomes a sjiec iaiist in jiroducing it, 
and he cannot become a specialist until he can make it his chief 
business in life to turn out that one product. He can become 
still more efficient in some [lart of the job if he can concentrate 
his time on that, but in that case there must be enough goods 
turned out so that he can afford to devote his whole time to one 
part of the process while other i)eople are doing the same for other 
parts. 

■ See concluding paragraph of chap, iv, above. 
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A village has to grow to a certaih size before it pays one man 
to spend all his time making shoes; but it recjuires a huge national 
-market to make it worth while to divide shoe-making into one 
hundred and ten se[)arate jiroccsses 'yith s]iei:ialisls spending their 
wimie time on eai h one. I'in-making in .Adam Smith's time was 
in an intermediate stage, for there were eighteen ])rocesscs, but 
Smith found a factory emjiloying only ten men. 'khesc men were 
already using "machines.” but obviously not the automatic power- 
machines of the present day. In any case, however, the subdi¬ 
vision of l;d«>r so simplil’n's each man's task that it can Ire done 
by a ma< bine, and so makes the machine inevitable. Some 
machines have taken over whole crafts; crafts of some dilliculty 
and skill. 'I'he spinning-jenny did this, anrl the power-loom. 
Hut the.se were the great inventions of the brief heroic age of the 
industrial revolution, and the tribute of res|iect we still ])ay them 
is witness to the fact that such achie\ ements were rare. 

The moment we pass from a tool to the simplest kind of a 
m.achine, we ha\ e a new .ser\ ant wdio is ev en more of a specialist 
than the laborer and it takes a still larger output to make it worth 
while for us to devote this specialist to one ])articular kind of 
work, lie has such a decisive advantage over the ordinary 
laborer that it may p:iy to u.se him even though we cannot keep 
him busy all of the time, lie puts the strength of steel in place 
of the strength of the hnmair ti.ssues and multiplies the power of 
men's muscles by the principle of the lever and the screw, or 
harnesses the fall of rivers or the jnish of ev])anding steam. His 
fingers are never unsteady and he always makes the same motion 
in the same way, no matter how many times he has to repeat it 
or how rapidly he works. He can do many kiftds of things that 
arc practically impossible for ordinary labor. In somcwdiat the 
same way chemical reactions will do things that cannot be done 
by mere mechanical force, but it always takes a certain amount of 
specialized aicparatus to carry on the processes of industrial 
chemistry, and this is merely another sort of machinerje 

The machine can have a hundred hands, each equipped with 
precisely the tool for the next operation, so that it never has to 
lay tools down or pick them, up. It has virtually unlimited 
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strength and can force metal into a mold or die at a single blow, 
shaping it in a fraction of a second more accurately than a crafts¬ 
man could after long and jiainstaling effort. It can strike any 
number of blows at once without needing to look and take aim, 
and can do things in twenty or two hundred dilTerent jrlaces at 
once, all with absolute accuracy. It can work so fast the eye 
cannot follow the motion. an<i always with the same precision. 
It relicces man of the burden of moving his materials from one 
process to the next, and by fceiling them to the worker it inci¬ 
dentally sets his ]iace for him with an inexorable insistence. 

When the machine takes over a ]>rocess which a laborer u.scd 
to perform, it still commonly ri.‘(|uires a laborer to tend it, so that 
the outlay for this one pron-ss is not diminished, but rather con¬ 
siderably increa.sed. 'I'o make a saving, the out|)Ut must be 
increased at least in proportion to this increase in cost, while the 
speed and tirelessness ol the madn'ne make it able to increase 
output xtislly more than this. It might, for instance, cost as 
much as live men anil be caiialile ol doing the work of fifty. 
Hut this would really mean more than a llfly fold increa.se in out¬ 
put, because, as in .\dam .'smith's small pin fai torv, some men 
]ierlormed two or three iirocesses. ]inlling only part of their time 
on each, while the greater ox erhead cost of the automatic machin¬ 
ery made such a |iart-time system too wasteful to be tolerated. 
1‘ersons being indixisible, it is small wonder that the si/,e of 
plants increased, and small wonder that Henry .Adams sought 
the historical formuki for the nineteenth century in a geometrical 
jirogression; man's application of [rower doubling every decade. 

3. THE GENEK.XI. I.AW OF MIXTIANTCAt, IMl'KOVEMENTS 

The ([uantity and ([ualityof equiimient w hich it [rays to instal 
depends on the amount of use that will be made of it. It may 
not [ray for a settler to lay a water [rijre to save carrying three [rails 
of wafer a day from a s[iring a few- hundred yards from his camp. 
If the camp grows to a tiny settlement, it may [ray to lay some 
sort of a trough or |)i[ic to saxe the carrying of one hundred or 
more pails of water every day, and if the little settlement grows 
into a town, it will pay to instal a reservoir with underground 
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pipes and perhaps a pumping system. A pipe is a fixed expense 
and the wurk of carrying jiails of water is a variable one, and the 
fixed expense is for an equipment which makes variable expenses 
unnecessary, 'f'his is the ty])e of ijl labor-saving machinery and 
all enlargement or development of labor-saving eejuipment. The 
Saving is measured by the cost of carrying each pail of water 
multiplied by the number of pails that have to be carried. If 
this amount bulks large, it would [xiy to instal a considerable 
equipment to avoid it, while if it is small, the equipment may be 
uneconomical. 

The general rule governing all such questions of jiolicy may 
be init in this form. .Most labor-saving devices of a mechanical 
sort call for an investment in some sort of machinery or equip¬ 
ment and by means of this investment the labor costs of operation 
can be reduced. In other words, it is an increase in “fixed costs” 
which is to be balanced against a saving in the direct cost of opera¬ 
tion which, for one given [fianl and within the limits of its 
capacity, vary roughly with the amount of out])ut. There are 
three principal (luautities which determine whether it paj's to make 
the change or not. The cost of the fixed instalment may be large 
or small. The .saving on cx ery unit of output that can be turned 
out by its hel|> may be large or small. And the number of units of 
output on which this saving is made m.ay be large or small. 

If the invention is one that means a huge saving, it will pay 
to use it e\en if there is .not enough business to keep it busy all 
the time or even a large fraction of the time, or to use it to any¬ 
thing near its full capacity. Some devices may involve such an 
cxtremel)’ large sax ing that they come to be regarded as funda¬ 
mentally necessarj' to anything like ellicieni operation. The 
patterns of a foundry are an extreme case of a form of equipment 
which is so necessary that the foundry cannot do without it even 
thoiigh it is idle most of the time. The minimum plant of a 
single-track railway is a less extreme case. Other devices are so 
important and bring so big a saving that ixlants of moderate size 
instal them even though they can only be used to a fraction of 
their total capacity, although an extremely small plant might not 
find them absolutely necessaiy. Lastly there are devices that 
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bring only a slight saving, and these devices will not generally pay 
to use at all unless they can be worked veiy nearly up to their full 
capacity. Such things are gciierall\- im|)rovemcnls on the quality 
or increases in the size of the working units of the more funda¬ 
mental machinery (for example, bigger cars or heavier rails), or 
subsidiary devices installed for the sake of various minor econo¬ 
mies. such as the saving that is gotten from a slight reduction 
of the ruling grade or of curves on a railroad. 

Whenever any etiuipmenl is working at less than its full ca|)a- 
c.ity, there is, of course, a loss in eirn ieiuy, or rather, the full efli- 
ciency has not yet been reached. Hut there are two kinds of 
.saving gained in connection with most introductions of mechani¬ 
cal equij)ment. 'I'he lirst comes when the new device is intro¬ 
duced and begins working, generally short of its full cajiacity, 
and .sometimes \'ery tar short, d’he second I'omes with such 
growth in output as enables this mar hinery to be used more nearly 
uj) to its full rapacity. 'I'he second is the chief kind of stivingwc 
get a chance to see .going on, in the caM‘ ot the big futiilametital 
and necessary kinds of e(|uipment. siu h o'- the minimum outfit 
of roadbed, rails, and rolling stock for a railroad, 'The introduc¬ 
tion of this equipment r an hapjien only once and the saving is so 
great that it ]>ays for the inccstinent. e\cn on a small trallic. 
Hefore the recent recoliition in prices, the cost of inoxijig goods, 
by roarl, ranged from 15 to 50 cents ])er ton-mile.' and the average 
operating cost on railroads was about half a cent per ton-mile. 
Another three-tenths of a cent per ton-mile furnished, on the 
average, the return oti the investment. 'I'ralhc might be so .sjrarse 
that a railroad worked at only one-twenty fifth of average (not 

•From an investigation by the Unitet! Sialts oi Af^ricnllurc, 

published in 1907. Mr. Charles WhitiiiK baker estim ileil in i()f9 that before the 
war the co.st of haulini' farm produre on lountry ro ids w.as tents per toti-mile, 
while motor-truck co^ts mn from 12 to cenf.s [JCuj^ittrcrinn AV:w Record, July 10, 
1919, pp. 5 i- 5 , 0 - These estimates presupjH)se (.(imkI njads. y\veraj;e costs today 
are probably nearly twice as great. The figures are su[ipo<cd to cover interest on 
the carrier’s investment, but nothing for the high-.v.iv, For the purj>o.so in hand, 
there is no harm in comparing tliese cor.ts with rail rate-, even though they are not 
strictly comparable, remembering that a motor highway th.it will “stand up” under 
trucks requires an investment of $25,000 per mile and upwanl. Many early rail¬ 
way* cost less than this, though they could not be rcpro<luced for that sum now. 
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maximum) cfricieiicy and it would still be cheaper to move goods 
uy rail than by wagon, aiifl enough chea[)cr to pay for the invest- 
"ment. 'I'hus it jwid to build railroads long before there was 
trallic enough to utilize their capacily efhcicntly, and there was a 
long ])eriod after the lirst construction when any increase in 
utilization was almost clear gain. 

Since traUk wa.s .so s|)arse at lirst, it did not pay to put in any 
equipment that was not absolutely necessary. 'I'rcstles were of 
wood, rid.ges were crossed by switi hbacks instead of by tunnels 
or deep cuts, grades were stee]) and “pusher engines'’ were used 
on the worst ones, or trains were cut in two and taken over in 
sections, and the general character of the early eipiipment was 
hit off in the phrase: “ two streaks of rust on a right-of-way.” As 
the traHlc grew, it became economical to put in tunnels and cut 
down grades for the sake of the saving in operating expenses, 
though it might hare been positively wasteful to do this at the 
very lirst. Thus the growth of trallic brought one sort of econ¬ 
omy in the increased utilization of the plant which was already 
installed and aiir.ither sort of economy from the larger and better 
fixed plant which the larger traffic made it profitable to put into 
use. 

'i'liis adaptation of e(|uipment to volume of business is a corn- 
mon[)lace in railroad construction. 'I'he weight of rails and 
smoothness of the track, the (piality of the ballast and its up-keep, 
the steepness of grades and sharpness of curves, and the size of 
locomotives and cars, all depend upon the density of the traffic, 
that is, they do if the railro.ad is economically constructed. The 
Virginian Railroad might be cited as the exception that prox’es 
this particular rule. “The late II. II. Rogers, the promoter and 
owner, a wealthy financier with no experience in railroad matters, 
desired to ha\ c a coal carrj-ing line far superior to any other in the 
land,”' 'I'he result was a single track road w ith grades and curves 
well-nigh eliminated, but at a cost of about $176,000 per mile for 
road and cipupment,-’ or nearly three times the average for all the 

‘ Sakolski, .ImtT/ftJw RaiJroaJ Economics, p. 99. 

* Interstate Commerce Commission, Shilislic^ of Railvsiys. The figure is for 
191a, the year when rapiii growth of investment ceased. 
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railroads of the count!)' at that time. In 1910 the road com¬ 
menced serious operations as a carrier, and in the next three years 
failed to cover its iixed charges by incjre than three and a half 
million dollars, in spite of the fact that o])erating exiienses ab¬ 
sorbed less than 64 cents of exery dollar of earnings, leax ing an 
unusually generous projiouion to coxer fixed charges, bonds 
were reduced and with growing trallic the road showed a jihc- 
nomenally low “ojierating ratio." considerable snr|)lus xvas 
accnrnulateil, thougli dividends xvere not paid except in 1917, the 
last year before federal operation. 

’t he road has been noted fm its low operating expenses, which 
absorbed only 50.7s |ht cent of gross earnings in the banner year 
of 1916, yet in that year the net earnings from rail operations were 
only 2.<S per cent on the cost of road and ei|niiiment. or less than 
half the average for the roads of the country. If by reason of the 
perfection of the plant, o])erating e\]ienses hail been reduced to 
zero, net earnings xvould still have been below the average |)er- 
centage on investment. 

'I'his of itself is fairly conxincing evidence of overinvestment. 
'I'hc same result is indicated by a priori considerations. Let us 
suppose that an increased inxestment in xvay and structures takes 
effect by enabling tne same locoinutixes to haul larger trains, and 
thus increases the possible output, and let us suppose that the 
stage of diminishing return has not yet been reached (meaning, 
diminishing return xvith reference to the iiroportion of variable 
to constniit factors in this case). The x .iriable factors are chielly 
way and structures and ears, and the ex]H nses that go with them 
in the way of maintenance. 'I'he constant factors are locomo¬ 
tives, and the labor invoKed in “(ondmting transportation." 
Coal might be treated as constant, though there xvould actually 
be some increase in consumption. 'I'he road could then handle 
10 per cent more traflic with the same outlay for locomotives and 
their maintenance, and for ‘ conducting transportation,” and a 
10 per cent increase in "xvay and structures" and their main¬ 
tenance, and in cars. Common sense will testify that this is the 
most favorable possible assumjition, especially as diminishing 
returns are the normal thing in all industrial combinations of 
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productive forces.' Now if the tralTic did not increase, the same 
condition would take clTect in enabling the existing traffic to be 
' handled with lo per cent fewer locomotives and lo per cent less 
e.xpense for “conducting transporUtion.’’' In the case of the 
Virginian Railway, if the last ro i)er cent of the expenditure oh 
h'ity and structures yielded this much service, it was still a losing 
investment. 'J'aking conditions as they were in igi6, the chief 
items in the comparison would be an increase of probably about 
S_i6o,ooo in tint annual burden for interest and taxes' and a saving 
of ,Si7<),2i4 in conducting transportation, ]>lus a possible trilling 
sa\ ing in maintenance. Thus the gain might be a little more than 
half the cost, on the most favorable [rossible assumptions. 

The railroad with growing trallic - the typical railroad—is 
constantly liguring whether its business has or has not reached 
the ]K)int at which it will pay to add something to the “li.xed” 
investment for the sake of a .saving in the operating c.\’|)enses; 
for example, to cut (hivvn the ruling graile, or to lay heavier rails 
and get more powerful locomotives d'hey have constantly 
before them two ways of handling the growth of their trallic. In 
one the “constant” expenses rcjiiain constant and the variable 
ex])enses grow with the trallic, and in the other the “constant” 
expenses grow but the variable expenses per ton mile shrink. At 
some point in Ihe growth of trallic the cost by the two methods 
will be eiiual, and the differential cost of the added trallic will be 
the same, whichexer xvay it is handled. Tims there are two 
reasons for increasing the fixed plant; the necessity of added 
caiuicit)’ and the opportunity for added economy. Some in- 

■ Till- rc.ificr is referred lo thupter iv above for the background of this bit of 
argiiniciU, renunibcring Jhat this is a case of “proportion of atUipiitbU' factors.” 

•Tins ease is not wliolly fanciful. The rehabilitation of the Western Mary¬ 
land from lo shows an increase of trainload without much change in 
“conductin;: tran.<porlation” expt'nsc per train. Since the plant to start with was 
dangerously inadetjuale in spots and badly proportioned, one is justified in assum¬ 
ing Unit this was an unusually fa\or;ible op^xirtunity to make added capital pro¬ 
ductive, Raihvity A^e Cnizclte, 4, igi6,pp. 

iThc writer does not have at hand figures showing how the investment was 
divided Ix'tween way and structures, cars and locomotives; hence this figure is to 
some extent conjectural, but there is no plausible hypothesis that would make it 
less than $300,000. 
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creases in plant are made necessary by growing traffic, others are 
made profitable, though they may not be necessary. 

To prove the importance of this latter class, one need only 
remember that, in general, capital per establishment is growing 
faster than value of output, hence the economies of large-scale 
production are not ty])ically due to the fact that investment costs 
remain constant, but to the fact that increased investment 
reduces the “variable costs.’’ In puldic utilities, cost of plant 
does not grow nearly as fast as producing capacity, but operating 
ex|.)cnses grow still less, .so that the proportion of investment 
charges is heav ier in the larger plants.' All these facts should 
sulTice to ]iro\e that no set formula which ilivides the e.xisting 
e.\()ense aciounts into two classes labeled “constant’’ and “vari¬ 
able’’ can possibly be an accurate desi rijilion of the long-run 
economies ol increased business. 

4. PIIYSIC.M. KCONDMJPS OF I.AKC.l; MKC'II.WK'AI. UNITS 

\'er>' small madiines are w,irked by man jiower, while larger 
ones use steam, electricity, or .some other form of power. Very 
small power units are too unei onomii al to be worth using. The 
multitude of ojierations involved in housekeeping are of this 
small size, and while machinery has long been useil to lighten the 
housewife’s labors it was necessarily nuisi le-power m.-nhinery, 
such as caqiet-swcepers, until men learned to develop their jiower 
in a huge central electrical jihint, and take a little bit of it at a 
time through a very small motor. .A toj- steam engine, even a 
fairly big one, is not worth using even for work that is within its 
power. 'J'he work of feciling it, adjusting it, and controlling it 
almost duplicates the work that would have to be done for a 
bigger engine, but only produces a tiny fraction of the power the 
bigger engine would create. 

In fact, the engineer could furni.sh more jiower with his own 
muscles. In the language that we have used before, the labor 
of tending an engine would be practic ally a constant e.xpensc if 
we were to increase its size from the proportions of a toy to those 

'Paul M. Lincoln, in Proceedings, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
I9I3»PP- 1037, 1942-43- 
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of the snuill-sizcd engines one sometimes sees at work on pile 
drivers or construction work. A locomotive needs two men 
instead of one, [)lus oilers, wipers, and other specialists in various 
jobs connected with tending the wiginc. These latter specialists 
work aljoLit the roundhou.se and take care of a considerable num¬ 
ber of engines. .And .so it goes; the ocean steamship employs a 
small army of stokers, oilers, wi()ers, and engineers, liy this time 
labor has bccomti a variable expen.se, in that any increase in size 
will call for nujre labor, though perhai)s not quite in ])roportion 
to the power turned out. 

liesides economy of labor, there is often a purely mechanical 
economy in the working of the machine itself. The resistance 
or elasticity of an iron bar or truss increases faster than its weight.' 
'bin’s represents |)erhaps the chief reason why it is possible to 
double the capacity of a container or the power of an engine with- 
out'doubling its weight. 

Increasing the size of a mechanical unit, such as a barrel or 
a lirebox or a boiler or a boiler-tube or a plow or the hull of a ship, 
may or may not bring increased elhciency, although it very often 
does, hriiciency is a pro[H)rtion between things you want and 
things you do not want, and some of these things are bound to 
increase faster than others, as the working units get bigger. If 
the shape remains the same as the size increases, scjiiic things will 
increase ai)proximalely with the first power of the dimension, 
some with the si|uare and some with the cube. Surface area, 
weight, and cubiial contents are three tjqiical elements, area 
varying w ith the square of the dimension, contents with the cube 
of it, and weight usually somewhere between, because thickness 
of w all does not usually need to increase as fast as the other dimen¬ 
sions. There are e.xceptions, such as the great strength and solid¬ 
ity reiiuired in the lower stories of very tall buildings; still in 
general where the thing you want is cubical contents -and con- 

‘See Kolany, “A riu'ory of Profit and Interest,” Quarterly Journal of Eco~ 
mmics, X\\\ I. 41^. 432-33. This appears to be true, provided the weight 
docs not have to be Uirne, or the pre.ssurc rcsiste<l, at an increasing distance 
from the points of support. AltK> Uic limits of cliisticily are one thing, and the dis¬ 
plat ement produiod l)y a given force, within those limits, is another thing and 
behaves in a different way. 
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tainers constitute an enormous class of mcclianical units -there 
size brings economy.' 'I'his is especially true where anything is 
to be kejjt hot or cold, since radiating surface \aries only' as the 
square of the dimension, and the thickness required for insulation 
does not increase at all, with the result that there is greater 
economy here than in the strength-giving structure itself. If the 
height of a Iniilding is doubled without increasing the thickness of 
wall, it will not he as strong, but it will keej) out the cold quite as 
well. 

On the other hattd, there are such things as ra<li;itors, where 
the whole purpose of .a heat-container is recerseil. and elliciency 
lies in giving olT as imit h heal as possible from a gi\en amount of 
water. '1 he thinner the wtills, consistent with strength, the 
better the heal is given off; the smaller the Ittbes. the thitmer the 
walls can be ;uid still hold their shape, and the more radiating 
surface there is per cubic fool of contents. 'I'luts the unit of 
structure tetids to be as smtill tts |>ossible instead of tis large as 
possible, but I'attd here is a sttving rhitise of much iniport) the 
machine, or system of utiits, iloes not, therefore, havtt to be small, 
because it cati muster these, simill lubes into uii army oj any size, 
am! use them in connection seith other units where size does bring 
economy. 

For an instance of this getieral principle we hiive the tubular 
boiler, where what is wattled is mavimutti transfer of he.al from 
fire to water and tninitmtni loss fnim eitJier to the air otitside. 
Small tubes promote the first etid; large aggregates of them pro¬ 
mote the second. If a boiler were simply a hollow' tatik, its con¬ 
tents would increase faster than the radiating surface, but the 
heating surface would increase no faster. As it is, heatittg sur¬ 
face and contents both increase faster than radiating surface. 

To take another instance, the carrying capacity of a ship 
increases with the cube of its dimensions, while its resistance in 

* This fact is mentioned b}' Kotany in the article cited almvc. He makes the 
principle universal, however, asserting that: ‘‘The Larger llie si/.e of a tool, t)ie 
smaller its cost per unit of capacity." This is not always true of t«.)<ils; it dcjKinds 
on the question “capacity for what ?" liut it would be hard to fintl anyone luibit- 
ually using a tool loo large to be economical, for obvious reas-ons, illustrated in 
the case of the large-sizc plow. 
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the water increases more nearly a*s the square, so that it takes 
less j)o\vcr |)er ton to push it through the water at the same speed, 
* and it can carry more |)aying freight j^er ton of displacement 
on account of the sacing in hulk ;)jk 1 weight of engines and fuel. 
In general, losses by friction and other dieersions of energy do 
hot increase as fast as ])ower.‘ Inaccuracies and surface rough¬ 
nesses in bearings and sliding surfaces become smaller in propor¬ 
tion to the si/e of the wJiole. Jfall bearings or roller bearings can 
be more economically used, for the cost of a ball Irearing does not 
increase in projiorlion to its size. 

Hut to reiterate there is no mechanical law which says that 
eihciency must ine\ itai)ly grow if the bulk of every tool is blindly 
multiplied, 'J'here is a story of a man who thought of getting 
the economy of large-scale production in plowing, and built a 
plow three times as long, three times as wide, and three times as 
deep as the ordinarj' plow and harnessed six horses to pull it, 
instead of two. 'Po his surpri.se, the plow refused to budge, and 
to his greater surprise it linally took tifty hor.ses to move the 
refractor}' maihine.' In this case the resistance, which was the 
thing he did not want, increased faster than the suiface area of 
earth plowed, which was the thing he did want. Furthermore, 
when he increased his ])ower to overcome this resistance he multi¬ 
plied the number of his power units instead of their size, which 
eliminated all chance of saving there, and since his units were 
horses, the lllty could not pull together as well as two. For there 
is a waste in numbers which sets limits on the economies of large- 
scale productioir, whenever it depends on getting horses, mules, 
men, or other animals to pull together. 

'1 his stor}' is none the less true, even if the' incident be wholly 
fictitious. It does not mean that there is no economy to be had 
in large-.scale plowing, but it does mean that this man made a bad 
choice of ways to get that economy. If he had multiplied the 
number of his [ilowshares instead of the size he would not have 
increased the resistance out of proportion to the area he plowed, 
and if he had used a tractoi instead of tifty horses, he would not 
have been bothered by not being able to make them pull together. 

• Kotany, op. ciL, p. 433. 
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A gang-plow drawn by a tractor is a practicable bitft labor-saving 
machinery. 

Therefore, though there is no law which says that big mechani¬ 
cal units are invariably more eflicicnt than small ones, there is a 
law of human choice by which we can select those particular 
forms of increase in which the thing we want increases faster than 
the thing we do not want, and reject the others. If we cannot 
get a gain by increasing the si/c of one kind of unit, we can merely 
multiply the number of these units, and generally we will still get 
a gain through the increased size or fuller utilization of some other 
unit that works along with them. W'e can multi|)ly our plowshares 
and gel economy in tractive power, or multiply the lathes in a 
shop and get economy through a larger central |>ower ])lant. So 
long as this incrca,scd number of units can be harnessed together 
mechanically, there will be no difliculty in making them |)ull 
together, but if pulling together depends on human organization, 
we may reach the limit of prolitable .size through reaching the 
limit of our own org.aniz.ing power. 

This is the chief limit on size, but it is chielly a limit on large 
co-ordinated enterprises rather than on large mechanical units. 
There are some mechanical features which tend to limit the size 
of single units chiefly the fact that repairs, breakdowns, and 
fluctuations of out])ut can be more economically hamllcd if there 
are several units, so that all the eggs are not in one basket. Then 
when one unit is idle the others will work a1 full capacity and with 
no loss of cflkiency. This means that a (dant w ill often make its 
boilers, dynamos, vats, or w hat not, smaller than the most econom¬ 
ical size, for the sake of the lle.vibility that goes witn numbers. 
In such cases there is a further gain to be had by a i)lant whose 
size permits it to have units large enough for maximum efhciency 
and enough of them for Jlcxihility bcs'ulcs. .So this fact makes for 
larger aggregate plants as often as it makes for smaller unit ele¬ 
ments. 

The economy of multii)le units is especially important in 
“continuous processes'’ of cooking or other chemical action 
where the forces of chemistry cannot be hurried nor worked over¬ 
time, so that changing the rate of output means stopping the pro- 
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cess alt()geth(^and starting it again. That is frequently a very 
eiti)ensivc thing to do, especially in the case of a blast furnace. 
It is far more efilcient to work four furnaces steadily than six 
furnaces twu-lhirda of the time. " 

4 nother fact which sometimes limits size is the difficulty of 
e.verting force over increasing distances. 'Flic telei^hone is a 
special case in which the number of possible connections to be 
|)rovided for increases faster than the number of subscribers, 
fn general, however, mechanical units reach their limit of size 
not because larger size would increase costs so much as because 
it would lujt decrease them materially, while Ilexibility would be 
sacriliced by having one unwieldy mammoth rather than more 
units of smaller size. 

5. UNUSF.I) CAI’ACITY Of PARTS Of A CO.MI’LFX PLANT 

It is seldom or never that every part of a plant is developing 
all the oul[)ut that is reasonably in its power, even when the plant 
as a whole is “working to ca])acity.’ ‘ .Xn unloading ])lant may 
have two bridges in order to insure against breakdow'u, though the 
work does not la.\ the c.ajiacity of one. 'I’he i)alterns of a foun- 
dr)’ ])lay largely a waiting r(jle. In a small shop a lathe would be 
idle most of the time. A larger shop might keep the same lathe 
busier without needing another, though it would need more 
equipment of most kinds. Ity the time a large lathe is working 
to capacity there may be a crane bringing it its raw material and 
this may be idle a large part of the time. .And so on indefinitely. 
The main line of a railroad seems jiractically always to have 
unused capacity, the limiting factors being the.rolling stock and 
the ability of the terminals to feed cars on to the line with regular¬ 
ity and take them oil the line and dispose of them promptly at 
their destination. Thus there are practically always some points 
of congestion in a jilant, and other parts that do not need to be 
increased in order to handle additioiral business. 

' This docs not refer to the “law of diminishing return,” whereby some factors 
must work at relatively low efficiency if the complementary factors arc to accom¬ 
plish their utmost. It refers mthcr to the “minimum dose,” before diminishing 
return sets in. The examples in the teltt indicate the kind of cases referred to. 
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This represents unused capacity, and in general the larger the 
plant the smaller the percentage of this sort of waste is likely 
to be. This is not always true, however, where the smaller plant 
grows in a patchwork fashion. If the smaller jilant was carefully 
designed for just the volume of Inisines.s it was cajahlc of han¬ 
dling, growth m,ay increase the waste rather than diniinlsh it. 
Thus II. 11 . Titsworth takes the position that a balanced 
plant should not be unbalanced by piecemeal e.vpansion, l)Ut that 
e.xpansion should wait until another balanced pl.int unit can be 
added, and Mr. If. T. Xoyes empli,isi/,es (he care necessary in 
planning a plant so as to m;ike e.\])ansion |>ossible.‘ 

6. KNOWI.KIIGK AS AN' OVt'.KIII'AI) COST 

'I'liere is another sort of inodudive machinery that is not 
often spoken of in the .same breath with lathes or freight-cars but 
which Iws to go along with them if they' are to be live industrial 
capital instead of worthless junk. This other pro(lucti\’e instru¬ 
ment consists of knowledge, information, and the results of all 
forms of industrial c.'i])erimentation and research. Ibne we have 
an ex'pen.se that comes nearer being genuinely constant than any 
other, in the sense of being independent of output. 

'I'he reason why other “constant’’ expenses all vary is that 
the machines, or buildings, or material equipment of any other 
sort, on which the so-called ‘‘constant’’ outlays are made, can, 
after all, do only a limited amount of work and can be used up. 
Two trains cannot run in oi)])ositc directions on the same track 
at the .same time and there is a limit to the number of trains which 
can run in the same direction on the same track in one day, while 
the rails wear out more or less in |)roportion to the number of 
trains passing over them, and the ballast has to be renewed more 
or less in proportion to the pounding of the traffic. Hut the 
knowledge of how to temjier the rails, how to prevent transverse 
fissures, how best to treat the lies and how to anchor the rails 
and ties together, how to prevent accidents, organize train sched¬ 
ules, and keep the necessary accounts and records —this knowledge 
is not worn out or e.xhausted no matter how much use is made 


Anmi/J, LXXXV, 63-65, 68. 
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of it. It is only the material means: the labor, the steel, the 
wood, and the chemicals, that may be used up in the process of 
exploiting this knowledge. 

In a sense, knowledge is the only“instrument of production 
that is not subject to diminishing returns. This means that an 
added output brings po.ssibilities of economy in all those items of 
expenses that come under the headings of knowledge, information, 
and research. 'I’he same research department can serve a large 
plant about as well as a small one. Indeed, in technical matters 
where a law, once learned, is universal, one laboratory could 
serve the entire business of the country or of the world wdthout 
any added expense so far as the mere getting of the results is con¬ 
cerned except to allow for local differences in materials. Also 
the service of communication would cost something and the 
results n,dLdit not be useful in countries whore the market reejuires 
dilTerent goods, or where dilTerent customs of workmanship or a 
local scarcity of capital make standardized mechanical methods 
impossible. 'I'lnis there might be limits on the value of the 
results, but there can be little question that knowledge is useful 
in iwoportion as it is widely distributed, and that there is a dis¬ 
tinct loss in kee[)ing any useful bit of general technical informa¬ 
tion as the exclusive [rroperty of a single producer and yielding 
its results in the way of more economical jrroduction only to the 
limited output of a single establishment. 

'I'he costs of intellectual equipment, then, are one of the big 
sources of economy in large-scale production. This applies not 
merely to chemical and mechanical research and inventions, but 
to the trade information gained by the management through 
various channels of its own, including its own selling force. It 
applies to the working out of any standardized system of doing 
things: for arranging machines on the floor of a shop, or show 
cases and stocks in a retail store, for the work of accounting, or 
for advertising and selling campaigns. The advantage of large- 
scale production in these matters sometimes becomes so impor¬ 
tant that a new branch of production is established, specializing 
in these particular services and selling them to a large number of 
business men. Specialists in advertising and in scientific manage- 
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ment are examples of this sort of thing in private business, while 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Besearch has been working out 
standard systems of retail accounting, and the Federal Bureau of 
Mines and the Federal and State Departments of .Agriculture 
have been contributing to industrial research from the side of 
government. 

This movement is extremely interesting and extremely signifi¬ 
cant. It works in the direction of making small-scale produc¬ 
tion or moder.ale-s( :dc production more dheient than before by 
giving it the ailvanlage of a centralized service in those dejiart- 
ments where small-siale production is most peculiarlv wasteful. 
If something of this sort is not somehow accomplished, scientific 
knowledge gives tlio large-scale producer an advantage which 
the progress of science is continually increasing. Scientific 
management means one more steji in this jirocess, because it puts 
at a discount the ordinary traditional skill of the laborer (a, fonn 
of industrial knowledge that the small-scale jiroducer could get 
on equal terms with the large) and jiuts in its place standardized 
methods resulting from scientific experimenting, time studies, 
and the work of a “planning department.” It has taken the 
trade knowledge of the laborers, which used to be practically free 
to any cnqiloyer, and overmatched it by the aid of these expen¬ 
sive standardizing studies which become virtually a jiart of the 
employer's capital, yielding greater economies in jiroportion as 
they are used on a large scale. 

The ordinary work of buying and selling shows economies that 
really belong in this class of better utilization of knowledge. An 
order to buy goods is a matter of communication and it costs no 
more to send in a big order than a little one. This saving is not 
merely a question of stationery and stenograjiher's hire but of the 
time spent in getting together data to make the judgments 
whether it is wise to buy goods at such a time and at such a price 
or not. 

Wliile size clearly brings a gain in utilization of knowledge, 
there are two ways in which it can be taken and the business man 
generally chooses, jicrhaps more or less unconsciously, to take a 
little of both. He could, if he chose, spend no more on informa- 
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tion than he did l)cf(irc and get larger returns, so that the cost per 
unit of output would b(‘ lessened. Or he could spend as much per 
unit of output as he did before and get far more perfect informa¬ 
tion. In practic e, he generally comi)it)miscs between these two 
[lolicjes and gets some gain of each sort, with no way of measuring 
accurately the jcoiiit of greatest eflkienc'.y. From the community 
standpoint, it is proliably best if the manager gi\cs the benefit 
of the doubt to increased research, but that is a doubtful gain for 
humanity unless our knowledge of human needs and human rela¬ 
tions keeps pace with the changes which purely technical inven¬ 
tions bring about. 

In the [last, industrial research has been dangerously one-sided. 
It has [iromoted technical “progress" which has resulted in 
profoundly altering the effects of industry on tlie mind and life of 
the worker, and the human relations iiuolved .\s a result, old 
habits and customs in these realms have lost their value, and 
a bewildered groping has taken their place, wddeh is strikingly in 
contrast witli the incisi\e certainty shown in the mechanical 
field. A form of social wealth of the intangible .sort has largely 
l(.)St its value: society’s intellectual overhead has suffered serious 
obsolescence from the very growth in effectiveness of the intel¬ 
lectual overhead embodied in industrial research. Some method 
of restoring a balance is necessary, not merely to social welfare 
but to the continued effectiveness of industry. Innovation in 
the technical and Inisiness sphere calls for adaptation in the 
human s|)herc, and unless the two maintain a fair balance, the 
results are necessarily [lainful. 

The economies in the use of knowledge are largely rcs|)onsible 
for the savings that come with buying and selling goods in large 
quantities, and for some of the advantages that ap[)ear in the 
raising of crqutal. 'I'his fact of large-scale buying and selling is 
often s[)oken of as one of the explanations of the economies of 
large-scale [)roduction. but of course it does not explain the 
economies of si/e merely to say that they happen in this depart¬ 
ment. 'I’he advantage that the big concern gets may be merely 
an unfair advant.ige in bargaining power^and not a true economy 
at all, but so far as it is a true Economy and rests on being able 
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to do the necessary productive work more cn'icienlly, it depends 
very largely on economical use of market knowledge, and the 
time and trouble it takes to acriuire it. In much the same way 
the personnel department and the legal department show econo¬ 
mics in the imiwnderable factors of production. All in all, this 
is one of the im[)ortant chisses of economies, atid one where the 
decisive advantages of the large concern c;in be lempercxl by 
organizing effective industrial re.search on a co-operati\'e or a 
public basis. This is something th;il must be done, and done 
well, if healthy competition is to be preser\ ed, 

7. n’[iTIIl;l( OlVIStO.V OK I.ADOK 

ICven large concerns could introduce mote specialization of 
labor, if they were still larger, .\cworth tells how the Morth 
Western Railway employe<l two men solely to miike artilicial 
limbs, and the .Midland kei)t eight cats to catch tlie rats that tore 
the sacks in its warehouses.' W here the business is alretidy fairly 
large, gains of this kind, in the actual work of jiroduction, arc 
mostly either of moderate amount or else ha\ e to <lo with second¬ 
ary sorts of service. These the factory is not usually obliged 
to produce without its own walls. The .\orth Western Railway 
could have bought artilicial limbs from .some concern wdiich [)ro- 
duced them on ;i larger scale than two men were capable of, 
though the railroad’s two speeialisls probably turned out a more 
individualized ])roduct, and one Ijetter aclajited to the Sjrecial 
needs of railroad woikers. 

In general, it is in the work of direction, rather than in the 
physical work of production, that the largest gains from sulxlivi- 
sion of labor come tifter fairly large size has already been reached. 
There arc two main kinds of division of l;d)or in management, 
cutting across each other. One separates the forming of policies, 
rules, and precedents from the gathering of data on which the 
decision is based, and from the following out of these policies and 
precedents in particular cases, and the other separates different 
departments of work such as purchasing, selling, engineering, 

* W. M. Acworth, The English RaUways. Cited by Edgeworth, Ecoh. Jour., 

XXI, 347. 
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financing, ole. One brings the economies of delegated detail and 
rovtiiie, the other the economies of functional specialization. 
I'iach has its advantages; each can render notalrlc services, and 
each has the defects of its (|ualities. 

The economies of delegated detail increase the capacity of the 
manager, and of the overhead e.xpense he represents. They 
enable more ouli)ut to benefit by a given decision, and the study 
or exj)erieiue that went into the making of the decision, and by 
this means tlicy also make it possible and profitable to put longer 
and more intensive stnily into tile making of each decision. In 
fact, what has Iveen said already about knowledge as an overhead 
cost apjdies to the making of decisions and precedents, those in¬ 
tangible pioductive instruments which it is the supreme task of 
management to furnish. If the managing staff of a large-scale 
plant were made up of the same men who would be managers un- 
det small-scale production, with the difference that the best mind 
made the most basic decisions and the others executed or applied 
them, there would lie a considerable increase in the efficiency of 
management, liul no reduction in the cost, in terms of tlie percent¬ 
age of effort spent on management. The tendency is, however, to 
go fartlier and dekigale tire more routine tasks to people vvhovvould 
not Ije managers at all under small-scale production, sometimes 
to people who are not of the manager type, but are even better 
at gathering data or at carrying out policies they were not respon¬ 
sible for forming. 

This may degenerate into e.xploiting cheap labor and intrust¬ 
ing routine managerial work to those who are incompetent to 
understand the “why” of what they are doing, apd hence unable 
properly to discriminate between case and case, and to handle 
the exceptions that are always arising. An intelligent and respon¬ 
sible sulwirvlinate may receiv e orders drafted by one who is really 
his inferior, following a prescribed formula, and the subordinate 
has some provocation for feeling that he is dealing with a 
rigid, rule-enforcing machine rather than with a human being 
possessed of judgment and discretion, on whom the reason 
of his case might make some impression. Things become mat¬ 
ters of routine which should not be thus petrified; emergencies 
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are at the mercy of routineers; and there is danger of developing 
the attitude which avoids assuming res])onsibility and spends 
much of its time and energy in “passing the buck.” or in staving 
off the efforts of others to pass it. 

The linest fruit of this is the bureaucrat whose chief ambition 
is to become a safe cbannel for passing reports upward and 
instructions downward, unmodified by any act of bis. Of the 
same school «as the ilistrict freight agent (or the clerk in his 
ofikc) who received an intjuiry as to whether a mi.\cd carload of 
specified goods came in a certain rate group, and in return referred 
the local agent to the same tariff through which he and (be shipper 
had already searched in vain. .After some correspondence he 
hazarded an opinion that the higher rate iirev ailed, but Ihe local 
agent gave the shipper the benefit of the lower grouping, and 
the shipper was left wondering whether “a ferreting auditor may 
drag the item from a mildewed tile and an outraged law depart¬ 
ment may come roaring after me for the difference involved, a 
matter of $i.6o jicr ton on the entire carload.”' This is an e.'iample 
of the working of that system of “checks and balances” which is 
partly the direct result of size, but largely also of the public regu¬ 
lation (a further “check and balaiue") whic h size carries wdth it 
when it reaches the stage of monopoly power. 

Tendencies in this general dir(,'ction are nowadays both insidi¬ 
ous and powerful. 'J'herefore, if the savings from delegating 
managerial detail involve delegating no managerial dLscretion 
and demanding none of the managerial tyiie of initiative on the 
part of the subordinate, they are a danger rather than a source of 
strength. If “economizing managerial ability” means getting 
on with a smaller percentage of it than before, it is well-nigh 
suicidal in the long run. 

The concern may “economize” in that way, if it is willing to 
take the consequences, but can industry as a whole do so ? This 
would mean either developing less than before of that grade of 
ability which can make decisions, or not using all that is developed, 
which would come to the same in the end. Either one would 

‘Winthrop Martin, “A Shipper Comments on Railroad Morale,” Railway 
Age, LXXIU, 929. 
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be equally i)reiK)sterous as a goal toward which to direct a con¬ 
scious social policy. Society cannot save by employing less of 
this grade of ability, but rather by develo[)ing more. And what¬ 
ever is unavoidably nece.ssary for society is good industrial policy. 
.Management cannot afford to intrust executive work to those 
lacking executive ability, nor to delegate it in a way which 
de[)rives the managerial agent of all e.xccutive discretion and 
responsibility. 

As for departmental specialization, the advantages are obvi¬ 
ous, The chief disadvantage iirobably lies in the fact that a 
department c<imes to have goals of its own, records of expansion 
and workmanlike achievement, which may not adequately meas¬ 
ure their net contribution to the success of the wlurle enterprise. 
Witness the conllicL between selling department and jrroduction 
departnient oxer the undue multi])lication of sizes and models. 
These are merely suggestions, since a thorough study of manage¬ 
rial si)eciali/ation would carry us too far afield. One of its chief 
advantages consists ii( fuller utilization of knowledge, and this 
has already been discussed. 

8. KKniiC'TlON or liTSKS 1!Y CONSOI.IDATION 

It is a commonplace that uncertainty becomes less for a large 
grou]) than it is for any of the members of the group.' One man 
may or may not die; one house may or niaj' not burn; but a 
thousand men ora thousand houses behave in a predictable way. 
One aspect of this has been given a sjtecial name by the public 
utility engineers. It is uncertain just when one consumer will use 
his power, but there is consideiably less uncertainty as to the 
distribution of demand from a large groiq) of sihiilar consumers. 
This deix'uds on the fact that their gretitest individual demands 
do not all come at the same time and this is what the public 
utility people speak of as the “diversity factor.”' 

'J’his advantage of size appears in almost every department of 
a business. The large company can carry its own insurance in 

•This is mentioned by Marshall and Lyon, Our Economic Organization, 
pp. 25('-58. 

* The technical measure of this is t|je ratio between the maximum demand of 
an entire group and the sum of the individual maxinmms. 
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some cases. Its repair forces may work more steadily, and so 
may other kinds of indirect labor, while its orders for goods are 
likely to come in with greater regularity, 'IVo or thiee customers 
with large orders will not make such a great impression on the 
total volume of business. Stocks of goods can be smaller com¬ 
pared to volume of trade. 

After the main business has already made the largest gains 
in the matter of stalnlity, siile-lines and by-proilucts may still be 
on an unstable footing owing to small si/e, and may have much 
to gain from further growth. 'I'his greater regularity is an advan¬ 
tage both in buying and in selling, ft does not exempt the com¬ 
pany from the u[is and downs of the business cycle, but it fre- 
cjuently helps them through minor crises or seasonal dejrressions 
in particular branches of their business, if they have numerous 
other branches not subject to the same disturbance or having a 
dilTcrcnt seasonal rhythm. .Ml these elements of lower cost 
and risk react also on the company’s tlnancing, making it easier 
for them to raise funds on reasonable terms. .Another element 
which may or may not strictly belong under this heading is the 
fact that the large concern is somewhat less liable to have its 
processes made obsolete by s<ime competitor. 

g. KCOXOMIKS 1\ IIUYI.NT, 

The savings in buying may roughly be di\ jded into two kinds: 
savings resting on economies in ])roducUve cliiciency, an<l advan¬ 
tages in bargaining power iture and simjile, idthough the two are 
intimately related to each other. .\s we have seen, buying on a 
large scale economizes all the work involxeil in studying the 
market and investigating the (jiialities of the goods, as well as 
the routine work of [rutting in orders and tilling them. It is 
both cheaper for the jiurchaser to gixe large orders and for the 
seller to receive them and fill them, and the purchaser may get 
the benefit of this in the shape of a lower price. .And the large 
buyer commonly knows the markets better and the goods better. 

On the other hand, a large purchaser may get more than this in 
the way of bargaining advantage. Just what bargaining advan¬ 
tage consists of is not always easy to say; part of it undoubtedly 
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consists of favoritism and prestige and part of “bluff." Apart 
from this, howe\’er, the advantage of size rests largeJy on the fact 
that it is sim|)ly not j)ossihle for the large concern to burden 
responsible ofllcial.s with the work of‘quoting special prices for 
every little consumer. Some small consumers might know the 
market as well as large consumers do and might be in a position 
to buy from a rival at a favorable price. They might have all 
these strategic advantages that a large customer could possibly 
have only the concern will not ([uote a special price for them. 
They can realize on their bargaining advantages only by going 
elsewhere. The concern will lose one customer, but it will be 
getting the benclit of the law of averages on the small customers 
as a class. If they treat thenr all alike, they will lose only a small 
percentage of their total trade, because most of the small custom¬ 
ers are pot intimately in touch with the market. On the other 
hand, when a large customer comes with the same wea[)ons in his 
hands, the concern will think of him as an individual, not as a 
unit in a jjroblem of averages, and will be more likely to figure 
as close ti> their differential costs as may be necessary, in order 
to secure his business. 

One way of putting it is to say that a large order will repay 
the cost i)f a separate iledsion as to [irice policy, while the same 
cost would be imohibitivc for each one of a lot of small orders. 
But if the concern cuts the price to an entire class of customers in 
order to hold to per cent of them, it will sacrifice part of its earn¬ 
ings from the other 90 per cent. On the other hand, when the 
large customer comes and they lower their price to hold his busi¬ 
ness, they need not lower any one else’s price at; the same time. 
He becomes a class by himself and the whole of him is at stake in 
the bargain that may be struck. 

Other adv antages come in the shape of service. People will 
take more trouble for the large customer, and they may take more 
trouble over one order than it is worth, if there are other orders 
in prospect, 

10 . ECONOMIES IN SELLING 

It is difficult to figure whether large-scale production has, on 
the whole, increased or decreased the costs of finding a market. 
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There is little doubt, however, that it has made them a larger 
percentage of the whole, because it has reduced the bare cost of 
manufacture in such a revolutionary way. For this purpose costs 
of transportation are i)roj)erIy counted as part of the total burden 
involved in reaching a market. The modern large factory, selling 
over a nation-wide market, must not merely produce goods 
cheaper than the small local establishment, but enough cheaper 
to pay the freight rates and other transportation costs on its 
products, its raw materials, its implements, and many of its 
structures and often on the goods which its employees consume, 
and something for the cost invohaal in carrying its employees 
to and from their work, including the lost time of the employees 
them.solves. .Manufacturing concentrated in large cities is ac¬ 
countable for all these burdens of transjiortation, which add up 
to a suq)risingly large amount. 

'J'he ordinary .sui)erricial \ iew of this proldem is (|uiic mislead¬ 
ing. for it looks no farther than the freight rates ])aid on the fin¬ 
ished iwoduct, and when it linds that these arc so low' as to be 
almost negligible it concliales that transportation need hardly 
be considered as a burden. .Needless to say, this is (juitc beside 
the mark. The total bill for freight (inland water and rail), 
express, and ))arcel-j)ost carriage alone is not far from 10 per cent 
of the total national (rroduct. If the costs of carriage and dis¬ 
tribution for which large-scale manufacturing is responsible could 
be accurately determined and compared w ith the value produced 
by large-scale manufactures, the percentage would be far larger. 
It is quite ()robable that the accessory burdens of carriage and 
distribution would exceed the bare manufacturing cost, in these 
large-scale industries, but not without imputing some contro¬ 
versial items, for which responsibility could only be inferred and 
not definitely traced. Oranting, however, that the cost of dis¬ 
tribution could be made to look this large, this would not neces¬ 
sarily condemn concentrated manufacturing, but merely serve to 
point out how its economies are not clear gain, but have to bear 
the burden of tlie expenses outside the shop. 

Aside from transportation, marketing over a great distance 
involves other elements of increased costs. Salesmen's traveling 
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expenses are heavier, time is lost in correspondence, and local 
peculiarities arc likely to be less perfectly provided for. Dealers 
far from the source of sujjplies must keep larger stocks, since they 
cannot rei)lenish them as quickly in fase of sudden need. All 
the^e arc penalties of distance. On the other hand, granted that 
a business is already marketing over a given area, increased size 
by way of more “intensive cultivation” of the market brings 
.some im[K>rtant elements of economy.' Carload rales furnish a 
concrete in.slaiu e, while the actual work of organizing and carry¬ 
ing on a large-.scale selling campaign affords some general savings. 
Planning the cam]>aign is itself an overhead outlay and the minor 
tactics of the individual salesman have something of the same 
element in them often they are learned in a comi)any school 
for salesmen. .Moreover, once a wide market is gained it usually 
returns .a steadier business under the law of averages. A salesman 
ran commonly handle a variety of related goods more economi¬ 
cally than one specialty. It helps him to have a “good line.” 
If a jilant is to furnish him with a varied output to sell, and still 
produce enough of each type of commodity to secure maximum 
ctliciency, it must be a very large plant indeed. 

Hesides the physical (picstion of productive efficiency, there 
are strategic advantages of bargaiiung |)osition and competitive 
maneuvering, which play a more significant part in the act of 
selling than anywhere else, even in buying. .\ wide market 
gives opportunities for meeting local coinpetHion while keeping 
prices up in other localities, or for concentrating selling efforts 
where they may be most needed at the moment. It undoubtedly 
widens the margin within which the concern can choose its own 
selling policy, making the compulsions of competition less insist¬ 
ent. One sym])tom of this is the fact that the average amount of 
unemployment in dull times is far greater for large businesses 
than for small.'' While this is presumably the result of many 
forces, it is safe to conclude that one cause is the greater freedom 

* i*or this (li.stinction botwocn l OvcrinR a wider field and more intensive cover¬ 
ing of the existing fielil, see 1 .. 1 ). 11 . Weld. .Ifncrroin F^oiuwiic Rc'ciriV Supplement, 
March, lo.'j. 

*Sce W. I. King, Employment, Hours and EAirnings, pp. 30-34. Referred to 
by W. C. Mitchell, .-Iwcru tiw Economic S.evieiv Supplement, March, 1923. 
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the large concern feels to take the lead in maintaining prices, 
while the smaller business is driven to maintain production at 
whatever i)rices the market makes j)ossiblc. This testifies to the 
power of the large concern more than to the wisdom with which 
it is exercised. 

11. ADVANTAGKS IN' KJN'ANCIN'G 

“To him that hath .shall be given’’ is nowhere truer than in 
the financial field, where the better established the .success of the 
concern, the lower interest charges it ran command, rellecting 
the safety which the investment derives from all the advantages 
that have been discussed above.' besides which it is undoubtedly 
true that the commodities a concern sells adverti.se its securities. 
Conservative people are more ready to invest in a concern they 
already know as a large and presumably a successful one than in 
.some business of which they hail never heard before they were 
invited to buy its securities. Furthermore, there is a genuine 
advantage in being able to lind a market (|uotation on the finan¬ 
cial page of any news]ia])er. 'J'he net rc.sult of all these advan¬ 
tages is to create a something else, com])oimded ol them all and 
yet psvchologically distinct; .something more than the mere sum 
of its constituents. 'J'his something is called “prestige.” It is 
one of the most subtle forms of intangible cajiital, and one of the 
important advantages of size. 

And here we may bring to an end this story of the advantages 
of size, not because the subject is exhausted, but because if we 
went farther we should be carried beyond the limited field of 
introductory generalization and into the limitless realm of par¬ 
ticular cases. It remains to notice a few of the factors that 
work in the other direction. 

12. ms;U)VAXTAGi:s or size 

The chief disadvantages of large size arc summed up in com¬ 
plexity of organization, imjiersonal relations, divided responsi¬ 
bility, the multiplication of “checks and balances,” and the under¬ 
mining of initiative and spontaneous interest in the success of the 

*Sec Kotany, “A Thcor)’ of Profits and Interest/' Quarterly Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, XXXVI, 413, 452. 
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business. All these handicaps are matters which vary a great deal 
with the character of the work. They are intensified where the 
size of the business results in its being put under special govern¬ 
ment control, and it is worth noting that they are all substan¬ 
tially the same weaknesse.s which handicaj) government operation 
as comiiared to old-fashioned “private enterprise.’’ In fact, 
large-scale production under modern conditions is rapidly nar¬ 
rowing the ga]) that sejiarates firivate from public manage¬ 
ment. 

To take a sample illustration of the way in which these limi¬ 
tations work, farming is a kind of jiroduction in -which cither the 
worker must be vitally interested in the success of the undertaking 
or else must be constantly in touch with some boss who is vitally 
interested. He is not like a machine worker on a piece rate or on 
a job wheie the machine docs its own driving. His work is varied 
and unstandardized and conditions dilTer so much that it is almost 
impossible to set a rigid task and hold a man to it without elastic 
personal supervision. Probably this is why the e-ipansion of 
farm units by taking on large amounts of hired labor seems to 
bring decreasing elhcicncy rather (luickly, except in cases where 
large areas of level land of fairly uniform quality are cultivated 
with one cro|), using machinery on a large scale. Modern meth¬ 
ods of fruit-growing also iiuolvc considerable amounts of equip¬ 
ment and standardized oi)erations, especially spraying. Here 
larger units appear to work well. In varied farming, however, 
the one-family farm appears to hold its own. 

The loosening of the lies that hind the organization together 
sometimes goes so far as to produce actual conllicts of interest 
and hostility. 'I’he company becomes an impersonal thing and 
the members and employees can steal from it without feeling that 
they are stealing from persons to whom they owe loyalty. This 
is largely the result of the corporate form of organization, but it 
increases with size and affects every class, from the board of direc¬ 
tors down to the lowestqiaid manual laborer. In the case of 
labor, the largo organization makes it harder to overcome the 
jealousy and suspicion and class hostility which lead laborers to 
feel that the employer is their ifatural enemy; that he does not 
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give the laborers what they are worth, and that it is the manly 
thing not to gi^■e him in return the best service of which they are 
capable. This disadvantage can perhaps be partly overcome by 
a really efficient personnel department, such as only a large con¬ 
cern could easily afford, hut at present it cannot be said that the 
typical concern has demonstrated in its actions a belief that it 
can afford a really efficient personnel department. Many have 
dropped their personnel work when hard times made labor tract¬ 
able,' and others .seem to have lackeil the fortitude to keep a supe¬ 
rior man in this de()artment after he had iiroved his worth. But 
perhajvs this whole class of Work is in too transitional a stage to 
justify ])redicti()ns as to what size of concern will turn out, in the 
long run, to have the greatest advantages in this field. 

Being a member of an imiiersonal organization does not 
always injure the loyally and effectiveness of a worker. At 
its best, the “traditions of the service" may establish a sort of 
personality behind the worker, mythical yet very real, which 
holds him u)) to his best performance and gives him the confidence 
and sense of sui)port which serve to overcome the material dis¬ 
couragements of tile lonely worker. In order to have this pow’er 
for good, the serv ice must itself hav e a character which can inspire 
loyalty by being worthy of loyalty. Modern business in its 
typical character as money-making does not easily insiiire this 
kind of loyalty, except to some extent aniong the salaried 
employees. If it does actually sucieed in establishing a real 
esprit de corps, it must be on account of the jiarticular character 
of the particular business, and in the last analysis it must rest 
on some large and strong personality. 'I'hc larger the business, 
the harder for this personality to make itself felt through the 
mechanism of orders and reports which are its ordinary means of 
communication. 'I'he morale of a serv ice is a force which derives 
partly from the existing organization, ljut even more largely from 
its past. In fact, it is more a function of time than of mass, and 
quality counts far more than quantity. The business which 

‘ See Dougl. 15 , “Personnel Problems and the Business Cycle,” Adminhlraiion, 
July, 1922, pp. 15-24, especially pp. 21, 23, 24. 
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would build up this intangible asset cannot afford to strive solely 
ot chiefly for quantitative expansion. 

Another phase of growth in size which may bring some dis¬ 
advantage a|)|)cars when the growth il of the piecemeal sort and 
has-not been adecjuatcly i)lanncd for in advance. In such cases, 
as we have seen, it may [lay a concern not to try tor c.xjiansion 
unless it can be fairly sure of finding a market for the product of 
an entirely new unit." I lowever, this sort of self-denial is a coun¬ 
sel of perfection and not likely often to be followed. Another 
way of meeting this difficulty consists of building a plant larger 
than the jirescnt demand requires, and acce|)ting the handicap 
of working at a lower percentage of full cajiacity rather than the 
handicap of too frequent rebuildings and expansions. But this 
dose not mean that it is necessary cither to wait until the market 
doubles in size before cxiianding or to build a plant twice the size 
required for the present outjnit. A plant can be planned with 
reference to piecemeal e.xjiansion, generally at little extra cost, 
so that construction for a conjectural demand in the distant 
future is not economically necessary. Thus a concern need not 
build far ahead nor incur heavy additional expenses on this 
account. 

* Sec p. I IQ, al)ovc. 



CIIAPTJvK VII 

KCOXO.MIKS OF ('OMHINA'I'IOX 

SIM.MAKV 

'J'hc ncnl of niakin;' tli''(inFiio{i>, i liitoi'iralion. i ^o - llori/.onlal comliina- 
liori, r4i —I ri rdom (roin coniiH liiion, i.).’ (‘oik lu-^ioii. i |ft. 

I. rilK XKKI) »i|’ MAKIXt; DIsriN'Cl M)\S 

In (lealinji witli lliis ((ucslioii il is necessary li> ilislinguisli at 
least three elements: vertical e(iinhinatii)n nr integration, 
horizontal comliinatiun, and freedom from eomiietition.' 
Though in practice these are eomhiiied and interrelated, it is 
essential to coneeiN'c them as separate fads, if only for the pur]rose 
of studying their intiTrelalions, If we ask, for instam e, whether 
integration makes mono])ly inecitalile, the llrst ste|) is to study 
integration as a separate fact. In all these fornrs of combination 
the motives at work include a great deal more than the ])roductivc 
economies that are ex])ected to result, while the e\[)ecled econo¬ 
mies are often \ iewed in a ilistorted foi us. 

The motives could roughly he analyzed into live groups. 
First come the ])rolits of promotion, hirtilieil by the “bias of 
happy e.xercise" on the ]>art of men with a gift in that clirection. 
Second, perhaps, comes the urge for increased power and wider 
areas of control, an urge which is so general and so strong that 
it seems fair to call it an end in itself. Third comes monoply 
advantage, complete or partial, or the extension of the range and 
effect of mono|)oly advantages already ])ossesse(l. F'ourth 
comes a reduction in the effectiveness of competing ])roducers, 
which may be brought about either by absorbing the most 

* V'crtical (omiiin;ition intMivs the t omhiiiafion tin<iiT one manrigement of 
successive stages in a thain of pro'lii' ti\e <>|K.Tati"iis, sij<h as mining, transporting, 
smelting, ami rolling ont rails Jlori/.ontal cornhinalion nu-ans the combining 
of a number of sejiarale cntt-rjtri^cs in the same stage of protiuction, such as a 
merger of sugar refineries. 'I bis tioes n<it refer to agreements limiting comfK'tition 
between independent conterns. Horizontal coml)in;ition per sc need not have 
monopoly cither as its primary purixjse or its inevitable result. 
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efficient or by limiting the access of outsiders to materials, 
processes, or marketing facilities. To some e.vtent this overlaps 
the gains of monojioly advantage, and to some extent it repre¬ 
sents the negafivc or “invidious" .sitle of the fifth and last 
class of motives to combination; namely, gains in productive 
efficiency. 

These last are important, but not necessarily decisive by 
their own unaided force. They have more effect on the long-run 
success of combinations than on the original impulse to form 
them; they arc a test of the fitness of combinations to survive 
far more than an exjilanation of their coming into being. In the 
earlier stages of a comlnnation, the expected economies furnish 
“talking points” for the promoter, anxious to market his securi¬ 
ties and realize his organizer's profits, and pretexts or “rationali¬ 
zations” tor the hope of mono])oly advantages or the urge of 
e.xpansion and broailened control. 

From the standpoint of overhead costs it is the ])roductive 
economies that are of interest, and from tliis ])oint of view the 
preceding di.sciission is a digression. It is worth while, however, 
in order to avoid the misleading implications that would result 
from stiidving combination in terms of [iroductix e efficiency alone, 

2 . INTlir.KATIOM 

Integration is commonly thought of as a way of getting two 
protits instead of one or of getting one's materials “at cost.” 
This is, of course, true in that a business man cxjiects to make 
more than the current rate of interest whene' er he engages in 
a business for himself (e\en though this expectation may be 
fre(|uently disappointed); and so he would naturally expect an 
outside venture to increase his profits. Hut this does not explain 
why he goes into the particular business of producing his own 
raw materials and tries to absorb that jiarticular profit instead 
of doing what men of large property frequently do, invest in 
wholly unrelated industries. Perhaps he has a special feeling 
of dislike at hax ing anybody else making a profit out of his own 
purchases. That is a natural sentiment, perhaps, but hardly 
an economic argument. It still'does not explain why he should 
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expect to profit more by doing his own carrying or mining or 
marketing than by going into some other outside venture. 

Perhajis he e.xpects to succeed Iiecause his knowledge of his 
own business will help him to jiroduce just the kinds of material 
which that business needs to use. Here we haxc a genuine 
economic argument—and also we have discowred an clement 
of ox'crhead cost. The cm[iloyer's knowledge of his own needs 
and of the conditions of his own business is an expensive industrial 
asset, and it can serve two puqioses, eontriliuting somelhing to 
the needs of two businesses. In tin's sense integration is really 
a case of joint costs. This is ])eiha|is a part, though not all, 
of the elemental truth expressed in hranklin's jiroverb: ‘‘If you 
want a thing well done, do it yourself.” The other jiart is largely 
faithfulness: the servant not only understands completely the 
desires of the served but the sincerity of his service is beyond 
question, both points are weakened where servant and served 
arc huge corporations, acting via their hired employees; never¬ 
theless, both arguments still contain a deal of verily anil force. 

Consequently another gain from integration arises, in the 
shape of great reliability in the sup|)lying of materials. The 
two concerns adapt their proces.ses to each other, and the supply 
of materials, both in quality and regularily, can be more carefully 
suited to the needs of the u.ser th;in they would be if the two 
were independent concerns, no matter how genuinely the maker 
of the materials might be trying to look out for the interests of 
his customers. His attention would normally be scattered 
between a number of different purchasers and not wholly focused 
on the needs of one. .Another thing that is saved is all the work 
of negotiation, bargaining, higgling, stimulating demand (on the 
part of the seller) testing qualities (on the part of the buyer), 
and much of the other work of buying and selling, which could 
be reduced to a matter of routine. Here we have an overhead 
outlay which is capable of being enormously reduced by vertical 
combination. 

Where a company makes its own equipment there is an 
opportunity to base policies of renewals, and e.specially the 
adoption of radically new types of machinery, on a truer reckon- 
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ing of cost, because the constant costs of the equipment depart¬ 
ment can be treated as constant costs and are not converted into 
variabli’ charges, as they are when tire maker of equipment is 
independent and must cover his oveWiead out of the price he 
charges. If this opjiortunity is taken advantage of, it ought to 
have two results. Renewals and extensions should be scheduled 
with a view to regulari/ang the work, and minimizing idle over¬ 
head in the e(|uipn>ent deiiartinenl, rather than concentrating 
the work as is typically the case where the |)roduccr-customcr has 
no responsibility for the overhead costs of the machine makers. 

And when some new typi' of e(iuipment would call for new 
and specialized instruments to make it, an integrated concern 
should consider the policy as a whole, waiting until it is fairly 
sure that the machines-to-jnakc.'-the imuhines will be wanted 
long enough to justify them. 'I'his means looking a generation 
ahead. 'I'hen, having once made the decision, they would be 
slow to change, since they could continue without a.ihled over¬ 
head burdens, while change would involve a new overln-ad invest¬ 
ment. 'The lion-integrated concern does not assume these risks 
but imposes them on the maker of machinery, and, therefore, 
has no adeiiuate incentive to reduce them wherefore it pays 
high, in the long run. 'I'liis last point should not lie over¬ 
emphasized, since much of the metal-working ef[uipment used 
in making machines is ([uite adaptable. In some cases, however, 
a change in the product calls for large investments in new 
equipment. 'The regularizing of renewals and extensions is 
nevertheless an ever-jiresent need and one of very great impor¬ 
tance. 

Integration may reach backward or forward, absorbing cither 
the process of jiroducing raw materials or the selling of the finished 
product, or both. Where it includes marketing, one of the most 
important gains lies in the fact that the dealer has so much more 
complete harmony of interest with the producer of the goods he 
is selling that he can be counted on to take proper care of them 
and to do them justice in the eye of the customer. It is said that 
one of the most important forces impelling the meat packers to 
take uj) marketing is the fact tliart. independent dealers do not take 
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good enough care to preserve i)crishablc i)roducts.’ Where goods 
have a specialty character, and have been much advertised, tlie 
manufacturer is often imi)elled into the marketing of them, in 
order to be sure they receice fair treatment and are competently 
pushed.' 

Certain enabling conditions must be present. Sales must be 
large enough so (bat the concern's interest in anv locality will 
warrant establishing an agency there. I'referably, the m;mu- 
facturer himself shouhl furnish a “full line’’ similar to the a.ssort- 
ment of the ordinary dealer, hut this is not absolutely necessary. 
Integration in marketing may either start with the matntfacturer 
who readies out into (he field of distrihutioti. or with the mercan¬ 
tile establishment w hich establishes its own factories. In either 
case (he concern must haw grown to verv cotisiderable size 
to make the extension worth while. (Iranleil a large distrihutitig 
agency, the gains from integrating it with factories are at bottom 
the same as when the proress starts with the manufacturer. 
I'.ven the moral elranent is there, since the disiler can now' be 
surer of the (|U.'dity of the gooils he is pushing. 

( oiisumers’ co operati\'es are a special case, for they often find 
difliculty in securing fair treatment from tiu' existing regular 
dealers, who are interested in ]irotecting their traditional ])lace in 
(he trade. The co-o]ierative store is sometimes classed as a “con¬ 
sumer,’’ and so is tttiahle to buy gooils at wholesale juices: some¬ 
times more itidirccl tactics are resorted to. It ajijiears, in fact, 
that retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers generally follow a 
“live and let live’’ system with regard to each other, and jirotcct 
each other’s interests against outsiders who are regarded as 
interlojrers because they threaten the conveidional system of 
middlemen. This jealous attitude suggests a susjiicion that 
possibly there are some citstomary margins of jirofit which couUl 
not easily stand the test of comjretition with more direct methods 
of selling: in fact, that there mtiy be something like monojtoly 
gains in some jiarts of the jrroress, gains which an integrated 

* L. D. H. Weld, Atficriuin I'Aitiwmic Rci'iew, Man h, 19,21, p. 93. 

*On this whole subjet t sec Jlancy, “ Intej^ration in Marketing,” American 
Economic Review, September, 1920, pp. 528-45. 
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concern could absorb into its own treasury. To the extent that 
this may he true, it justifies the man in the street in looking 
uj)on integration as a metluxi of making two profits in place of 
one, or of saving the dealer’s profit on the goods. Such gains 
are unquestionably e.xaggerated in common reiiort; nevertheless, 
one would be credulous who assumed that they had no existence 
at all. 

Integration has a connection with monopoly somewhat like 
the conned ion between joint-cost and large-scale production. 
Wherever one of a series of jirocesses is in the hands of large 
combinations or of a inonojioly, integration tciuls to sjiread this 
combination or tnono])oly through the other steps in the series. 
If one jiroccss is naturally monojiolistic, the others tend to become 
so, if those who control the monopoly wish it. \ monopoly 
in one sfage ran be used as a fulcrum from which to toi)))le over 
competition in the other stages. Or, to change the hgure, the 
chain of competition tends to be only as strong as its weakest 
link. The greater the advantages of integration, the harder to 
keep competition alive. 

Not all the forces arc working it) the direction of integration, 
luwvevcr. Over against the maxim: “'Do it yourself.” stands 
another, sponsored by economists from Adam Smith down. Its 
modern form is: ‘‘If you want a thing cheaply done, hire a 
specialist who does that thing for half the world and on a mam¬ 
moth scale.” This is the chief reason why any concern ever 
buys materials and equipment from other concerns and lets them 
make profits on the production and sale of these things. If my 
business takes but a small [lart of my neighlior’s product, he can 
probably do the thing more cheaiily than I could, working as I 
must oti a smaller scale. But may he not turn the argument 
around and make a gain by absorbing me ? Sometimes, but 
not if his process is a minor or incidental one in my business. 
Thus we have the makers of parts for “assembled” automobiles, 
the advertising ageticy, the consulting engineer or efficiency 
exiiert, anil the public accountant: functional specialists all 
of tlicm, working on a large scale and more effectively than they 
could if confined to the sendee of one concern. Such specialists 
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are really the saxaors of competition, for they give the concern 
of moderate size the benefit of sendees produced on a large scale, 
which the moderate-sized concern could not perfonn for itself 
without prohibitive cost. Witliout .such possibilities, only huge 
consolidations could be efficient. 

It is signillcant that the cxam])los are all but one concerned 
with some form or other of knowledge; the industrial instrument 
with unlimited capacity, which shows increasing economy wdth 
increasing utilization, and never re.icbes the stage of “diminishing 
return.” To be efficient, the enterprise of extending the frontiers 
of industrial and economic knowledge must be carried out on a 
large scale; yet the results must also be made available for the 
benefit of smaller scale producers, unless we arc to submit to a 
ruinous waste of overhead in this respect. If industrial research 
becomes the .sole penjuisite of the concern which can alTord an 
expensive kdioralory, there is an end of economic freedom, and 
as a long-run result, ])erhaps, an end of economic efficiency, 
owing to bureaucratic .stagnation. 

Even in the realm of knowledge there is a limit to the economy 
of size and combination. Research and publicity are best pro¬ 
moted, not by one all-powerful I'onsolidation. free from all the 
checks and stimuli of healthy rivalry, but by a moderate number 
of strong organizations, able and ready to test each other’s work 
and to do it over again if necessary. Where results need veri¬ 
fying, repetition is not re;d duplication, and is far from being a 
waste. 

3. ItORIZON’TAI, COMIilX/VriON 

A large part of the savings of horizontal combination are 
simply continuations of those that come with grow'th of single 
plants. While the fundamental mechanical gains, and gains from 
subdivision of manual labor, are mostly conlined within the walls 
of the plant, all the other sources of economy continue to yield 
some gains when plants in the same stage of jiroduction are 
combined with each other. Chief of tln-.sc are the economics 
in the work of management, research, and information—the 
intellectual overhead costs. Similarly, the economies of buying, 
selling, and financhig continue—the last possibly strengthened 
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by diminishing the menace of competition. As for the consoli¬ 
dating of risks, jdants in different regions afford an obvious 
advantage in meeting local troubles of all sorts, from weather 
to Labor disturbances. 'I’here is soifle possibility of further 
savings in connection with by ))roducts, though this would be 
far easier if the whole output were within the inclosure of one 
j)lant. 

beside these, there ,ire some gains iK'Culiar to horizontal 
combination. 'I’he sasing of cross-freights and the specializing 
of plants' are always mentioned in this connection, though 
generally without lalling attention to the fact that the same 
combination cannot get both savings at once, and that to the 
extent that it gets one it must sacrilice the other. .Another gtdn, 
already tnenlioned in tinother connection,' comes from concen¬ 
trating lluctnations in a single plant. 'Phis involves some sacrifice 
of both the other economies, since the ])lant which carries the 
(luctuations must turn out a full line of gooils and mitst sometimes 
ship to territory naturally tributary to other plants, 

'There is also a chance, where |)lants are not so sjiccialized 
as to differentiate them too much from each other, to compare 
records of etiicienev between plants, and so to introduce the 
stimulus of rivalry without the drawbacks wdiich result where 
each competitor keeps his methods to himself. 'This substitute 
for com])etition may have large future [lossibilities. but so far 
as it has yet beeti develo])ed, it is doubtful whether it more than 
neutralizes the various elements of unwicldiness in an organization 
spread over such distances. 

4. I'RKRDOM FROM CO.Ml’rCTITION 

Freedom from competition has a good side and a bad side, 
from the i>oint of view of efficient ])rodiiction. A benevolent 
genius, fired with zeal to utilize industry as a channel for helping 
his fellow-man, could perhajis do more effective work with a 
mono]ioly than under competition. 'Thus (lerald Stanley Lee, 
in his book Jnspirfd MilUonaircs, adilressing the man who wishes 
to make his wealth a force for good in the world, gives as his 

‘ See chap, v, p. g; al»\'e. * Sec chap, v, pp. 95-96 above. 
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first piece of aiKice: “ Get a mono])oly.” This is the prerequisite 
to being free from the ignolile coni])ulsions of the market; free 
to give both laborers ami the jmblic what they need ratlicr than 
what competition forces them to take. 

The moral is a doubtful one, however. If such a man were 
worthy of his mission, he could organi/x his industry so well 
that he need not fear competition, even if some of his missionary 
work inx’olved an immediati' sacrifice of commercial elliciency. 
If he could not make himself secure through ellicieilt organization 
and ])erfonnance, he would not he likely to mend his case by 
the tactics that are usually neces.sary in the ])rocess of getting a 
monopoly. I'or monoiioly does not come ready-made; it has 
to be laboriously built up at the e\]>ense of a great many producers 
will) want to remain imlepeudeiil. It must buy them out or 
force them out or make them willing to combine. There are 
ways of exerting such jiressure, hut they are not beautiful: such 
tactics are commonly of a sort that would furnish a |)oor back¬ 
ground for a mission of soi iai uplift. .\nd aside from this, they 
are quite incoiueiiienlly expensive. In fact, to gain and keep 
a monopoly position, and fortify it so that the moimiiolist could 
deliberately reduce his commercial elliciency and still jirosper - 
to do all this would almost cert.iinly involve heavier burdens 
than the w.istes of com])etitive salesmanshij), great as they are. 

These wastes of selling afford the chief opjiortunity for 
economy speciliiadly traceable to getting rid of competition. 
The other savings often credited to monopuly are essentially econ¬ 
omics of size, or of horizontal or vertical comhinalion. -Monopoly 
as such means more than this, and less. It means les-, in the way 
of economies of size, because it may he merely an agreement 
or cartel in which many small producers retain their inilei)endence 
<ind their individual inelTicieticies. It means more in the way 
of coercive control over jmssible competitors, for it is of the nature 
of monopoly that it must be able to keej) them out by other means 
than superior efficiency in production. Gtherwi.se it has no 
monopoly, merely a differential advantage in a field that is open 
to all comers. All these things are relative and shade into each 
other, but there is a clean-cut and wide separation between 
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the tactics which concentrate on achieving greater efficiency 
thjn is possible to small concerns, and enjoying the benefit of 
the (lilTerence, and the very dilTerent tactics necessary to make 
a still larger i>rorit or to be entirely indbpendent of what possible 
competitors might <lo. 'I'liese last are the tactics of monopoly 
as such. 

Monopoly as such, then, must be defined, not merely as a 
state-of being, but in terms of the tactics necessary to establish 
that state of being and maintain it. So far as the state of being 
is concerned, it does not promote efficiency, but it does afford 
oi)portunities for it, in the field of scaling. Under monopoly 
there could be a vast rciluction of the competitive armies and 
armaments of billboards, circulars, traveling salesmen, and color- 
page advertisements, which, along with some real beauty, 
contributes so much to the ugliness of America, to the irrelevance 
of its landscapes, to limiting the ideals and ambitions of many 
clever artistic craftsmen, to the disajrpearance of our forests and 
the subsidizing of the more ephemeral levels of our literature— 
those which oftenest degenerate into the tawdry. Not all 
advertising conid be saved. As has been urgently {minted out, 
some ad\ertising is essential to large-scale i)roduction and the 
economies llnTeof, since the goods must find a wide market, or 
the large jdant cannot be kej)t busy. Neverlhele.ss, the necessary 
minimum for this j)uri)ose is a very different thing from the 
amount made necessary by the competitive struggle to keep 
one’s own share of the large market or to get someone else’s 
share away from him. Monojroly could save largely here. 

Other economies, however, are slight or of doubtful character. 
Research does not gain by eliminating all duplication. Risks 
of competition are reduced, but in their stead apjrear the risks 
of public i>rosecution, and of the stagnation of improvement. 
On the other hand, there arc serious elements of inefficiency 
involved in the altemjrt to gain control of the entire market, 
rather than to be content with a commanding position gained 
by limiting the combination to concerns of a high standard of 
efficiency. Incllicient concerns have a nuisance-value to a 
would-be monopolist which they tVould not have to a combination 
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whose aim was to live and let live, and to get merely the benefits 
of size and superior efficiency. We;ik producers must be 
absorbed, even though their plants prox e useless and are closed 
down. 'J'his in turn may prox'okc the building of uesle.ss plants 
as a form of industrial blackmail. 'I'bo early history of the trust 
movement furnislicd glaring instances of combines overloading 
themselves with plants which were burdens rather than assels.’ 

!Morc mature experience favors the live-and let live policy, 
though there is still a suspicion that patents are bought uj) for 
the puq)osc of putting them to sleep. Here, assuming the fact for 
purposes of analysis, we have overhea<l costs behaving strangely. 
A capital outlay is iiicurred, not to secure the aid of an instrument 
of production but to prevent it fr<im being used, and from 
dei)reciating the value of existing processes by its com|)etition. 
'I'he act is essentially monopolistic, in that it involves control 
over the level of efficiejicy in the iinlependent and sup[)oscdly 
competitive held of production. 

VV'ould a 0}ncern e\er ]iut to sleep a patent on a more efllcient 
|)rocess than the one the concern was using ? I’resumably not, 
if (i) the efficiency of the new process were known witli absolute 
accuracy, and (j) the saving were enough to pay a fair return 
on the capital sacrihee involve<l in replacing existing equiimient 
before its natural time. However, both these conditions oiler 
a deal of latitude and inn ertainty. Within this uncertain margin, 
the tendency of a secure monopoly is toward the conservative 
course, giving existing metho<ls the beiielit of the doubt, while 
that of the competing concern is tov.ard taking .some chances, 
since a stand-jrat attitude is the most ilangerous one a competing 
concern can follow. monopoly owning a ]>alent which is on 
the doubtful margin is very likely to let it slumber, though it 
might give a substantial sum to ])revent someone else from devel¬ 
oping it. Even a patent known to be inferior may be w'orth 
buying and putting to sleep, if it is better than the run of processes 
used by comjtetitors. 

All in all, it seems clear that in most cases mono])oly, taken 
by itself, or monopolistic i)ractices, or the altemitt to establish 

* Cf. Ripley, Trusts, Pooh and Corporations, chaps, i.x, x. 
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a m(>no[)oly, an; all unfavorable to ertidcncy in the positive work 
pf ]>ro(liu:tion. Moiioiioly makes some economies possible, 
but tlif actiinti Ilf it and the imiinLiining of it is likely to involve 
Intrdens that outweigh the hcnelils. •> 

5. co.vcr.usiov 

I'Vom the forefioioj^ discussion it appears that where single 
plants are large, the forces making for both \ ertical and horizontal 
combination are strong. Since larger ])lants are the natural 
accompaniment of the use of large jrrojxrrtions of lived capital, it 
follows that businesses of large lived capital tend to dewloj) both 
horizontal and vertical combination. We have also seen that 
vertical combination c-vtends the |)ossible range of monopoly 
control, while the coniieclion between horizontal combination 
and monopoly is obvious, ,Vddeil to this is the well-known fact 
that it is the industries of large overhead costs in which unre- 
strainecl competition de\'elo])s the r ut throat character which 
well-nigh foiaes the producers into some sort of combination, 
formal or informal, in onler to avert disaster, or at least develop 
a standaril of business irractice which refrains from the tactics 
characteristic of unrestrained competition. It only remains to 
point out that where overhea<l costs are large, the risk of the 
initial investment is an obstacle to the free entry of new competi¬ 
tors, limits their possible number, and increases the risk that must 
be taken, with the result that the forces of "irotenlial competi¬ 
tion” are easier to control. 'Thus large-scale production, com¬ 
bination, and monopoly or restricted competition are all more or 
less bound together, and all occur in the same class of industries. 

Ilmv great are the economies of combination? So far as 
horizontal combination goes, the most dclinite rjuantitative 
evidence is allorded by Dewing's study of thirty-five combina¬ 
tions, all of which merged at least live concerns which had 
fonnerly competed, and all of which had had a ten-year history 
before ipi4, when the disturbances due to the workl-war made 
further comparisons irrelevant.' He finds that the promoters 

'JK'wing, .1 SUitistictil Sliiily of tlui Stuxess of ConsoHihiiions. Mr. Dewing 
calls attention to the doubtful accuracy^of tlie data on which this study had, per- 
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of these combinations prophesied sufficient savings to increase 
their net earnings, on the average, about 43 per cent above their 
previous ievel. This average included only serious estimates, 
taking no account of what were obviously sheer exhibitions of 
rosy imagination. I'he outcome told another story, however, 
for the net earnings of the first year after consolidation a\ eragcd 
about 15 per cent le.ss than the previous earnings of the constit¬ 
uent parts, while the result for the ten years following combina¬ 
tion was still worse; about 18 per cent less than the jircvious 
earnings of the constituent parts, without allowing for the fact 
that considerable amounts of new ca])ital were invested during tlie 
ten-year period. Thus the ten-year earnings were only some 
57 per cent of the promoters’ estimates, while the bonds and 
preferred stock had been arranged so that li.xed claims on iticome 
■would absorb nearly half the estimated net revenues. Thus a 
heavy percentage of reorganization was virtually inevitable, 
when the savings of combination turneil out to be a minus 
quality. 

I'ividently, horizontal comijination is not a guaranty of 
savings. It is at best an o])portunity, and an o])|)ortunity none 
too easy to seize and exidoit. Both in practice and in principle 
it is hard to disentagle its effects from those of i)artial monojdy. 
Eliot Jones, in his recent book, 77 /c 7 'rust Problem,' states that 
of all the successful trusts examined there is not one whose suc¬ 
cess cannot be ex])lained on other gr(nmds than those of the 
efficiency resulting from combination. 

It is fair to conclude that the chief forces making for horizontal 
combination are not the economies that result, but rather the 
natural urge to cease competing and combine. This is facilitated 
by the fact that increased size reduces the number of comjjctitors 
and im])roved communication brings them closer together, with 

force, to be based. One probability is that the promoters c.xaggerated the previous 
earnings of the constituent concern.s. Van Hisc {Concentration ami Control) 
presents a strong picture of the froasible economics of combination, as implied 
in the wastes of competition, while Eliot Jones summarizes the actual achievements 
of the trusts in the unsparing fashion indicated in the following paragraph of the 
text. 


* The Trmi Problem, 1920, p. 539. 
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the result that combination of some sort, close or loose, formal 
,or informal, is very nearly a matter of “manifest destiny.” 
One modern observer has remarked that the telephone made the 
trust inevitable. 

. Such combination, however, does not necessarily carry 
with it the essential pcnvers of monoj)oly e.vccj)t within narrow 
limits, .Monopoly j)ower is a thing of many vicissitudes, and 
since it is hardly ever favorable to i)roductive clhdency, its 
e.vercise in the <auder forms is likely to be short-lived. On the 
other hand, vertical combination appears to be on a firmer basis 
in certain varieties of work, wdiile in others specialization is 
going farther and farther. 
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Kvcry CLommiic a(ti\ity has simu- irri'i'iilarilit's, scimc uj).s 
and downs: and Ihcso liaM' a way of rcciirrini; iv^idarly, or with 
sullident ajiproaili to rop'ularity so that one may iliscurn an 
undorlying lyiic or rliylhm. These pallerns, lyeles, or fpiasi- 
cyeles are a faseinatinp' as well as an imjiorlaiU siihjeel of study. 
What are their causes? How are lhe\' met? Do they mean 
waste or elliciency? So far as they re])resent ineflieieniy for 
the producers, what means can lie .idopted to im|iro\'e the situa¬ 
tion, or is no improvement possible or ilesirable? Do the con¬ 
sumers demand irregularity, consc iously or uin iinsciously ? Do 
those who demand it |)ay what it costs ? Would they demand it 
if they had to pay what it costs? Does anyone know wluit it 
costs? 'I'hese and other (jiieslions arise anil take varied and 
interesting forms in the different industries. 

If every industry is subject to this iihenomeiion, e.xamples 
might seem superlluous: however, a ntimber of concrete cases 
will serve to em])hasize the ]iervasive character of periodicity 
in business, and the different kinds of jieriodicity that are found 
in different industries. 

One of the best recognized examjiles is the periodicity of the 
demand for electrical current for power and light. There is a 
very definite daily cycle and seasonal cyc le, and the (:om]>anies 
have taken definite measures to try to imjirove the distribution 
of demand, sometimes going so far as to change the character 
of the peak entirely, bringing it into a new time of the day. 'I’he 
demand for gas has a similar befiavior, but in this case the 
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companies am dispose of the daily fluctuations by storing a 
day’s sui>i>ly. The telephone and telegraph also have their own 
peaks of demand, and the night message is a familiar example 
of a i)olicy aimitig to utilize the slack* time. The street railway 
also has its peak, and the suburban service of the railroads is 
alTecteil in the same way. DilTercnt classes have their hours 
for travel and follow each other in waves—manual laborers, 
clerks, office workers, anil, after a pause, the shoppers. Quite 
commonly there is an extreme concentration which results in 
enormous congestion, and yet if the company were to furnish 
enough trackage and cars to handle the “rush,” these facilities 
would l)e idle most of the time. That is, unless at the same time 
the concentration of demand could be reduced in some practicable 
fashion. 

Stores of ililTcrent classes have their busy seasons and their 
busy hours of the day. Christmas and Easter arc peculiarly 
active seasons, and also the jicriods just before customers leave 
the city for the summer holidays and just after they return. 
Mail-order houses hax e a weekly and a seasonal cycle to deal with: 
orders come in most heavily on Monday and there are also times 
when their customers arc spending relatively little money, so 
that they find it worth while to conduct what arc virtually special 
sales in such seasons. With theaters, the daily cycle is obvious, 
also the weekly and seasonal cycles, klotels, resorts, and all 
places of amusement ha\e their own peculiar rhythms. The 
city hotel has a dilTcrent seasonal curve from the summer resort 
or the winter re.sort; and the city restaurant has a dilTerent 
problem from the automobilists’ resort. Sometimes it is pos¬ 
sible to eliminate most of the irregularity: sometimes a summer 
resort can be made into a successful winter resort also; but it is 
never iiossible to break up the habits of the people sufficiently 
to pull away as many vacationists in the winter as in the summer 
from the city as a whole. As a result resorts as a whole must 
still cxj)ect a long and relatively idle season. 

Navigation on inland waters and in northern latitudes gener¬ 
ally is another obvious case of periodicity, and so is the business 
of fishing, and of canning botli fish and vegetables. Wherever 
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the running of heating plants is on a large enough scale to occupy 
the full time of a worker, the irregularity in tlie demand for 
heating becomes important. Fortunately, in the nature of the 
case it fits in quite well with the closed season for navigation, 
so that stokers can frequently find work running heating plants 
when the inland waters are frozen. Coal mining, es])edally 
bituminous coal mining, is noticeably an irregular industry 
which gives employment for little more than two lumdred days 
in the year, on an average. Since the demand for coal for heating 
is so definitely seasonal, [lerhaps the wonder is that mining is 
not even more irregular than it is. 'I'hc natural antithesis to 
coal is ice, and many a dealer combines the two and imjiroves 
his own percentage of usefulness thereby. 'I’he building trades 
arc subject to the control of weatlier and the season.s, although 
less so than formerly, now that masonry and concrete can be 
laid even in freezing weather. Such things as the laying of 
sewers are done practically always at one time of the year, and 
few people would advocate trying to lay sewers in winter in order 
to secure a more even tlow of em[rloymcnt. 

Sporting goods again have their definite times and seasons 
and the manufacture of clothing, millinery, and such things is also 
extremely erratic on account of the changes in seasonal require¬ 
ments combined with the uncertainlii's of style, (,'ertain kinds 
of foods seem to be used jirinciiially at certain seasons: for 
instance, turkeys, while the "Friday ftsh habit” is fairly well 
established in many places where no one thinks of its origin. To a 
considerable extent, automobiles are also a season,al jiroduct. 
Among the minor services, barber shops have a light business on 
Monday and a heavy one on Saturday while laundries are busiest 
in the first part of the week. This last is clearly a matter of 
custom which appears to have nothing back of it except the fact 
that the custom exists. 

One of the largest seasonal industries of all remains to be 
mentioned: namely, farming. Planting time and harvesting 
time create their special demands for labor, and the farmer who 
finds himself able to get hands for a short season does so, and 
comes to rely on doing so, while the volume of this seasonal 
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(lemand grows until it creates for the farmers an extremely 
troublesome ])roblem, all because they have come to dejrend on 
such a difficult and fundamentally unreasonable method of getting 
labor, ^'undamentally unreasonable, that is, unless it so happens 
lliat the rest of the industrial system can afford to turn loose the 
hundreds of thou.sands of workers whom the farmer needs, and 
can then re-absorb them without undue waste and uncertainty, 
.'\])parently, few ])eople ha\ e seriously asked themselves if this is 
so; certainly not in the stage wlien the industry was fastening this 
habit upon itself,' 'I'lieii there is the marketing of the farm 
crops and tin; trans|)orting of them, which in turn is the largest 
single item in the seasonal cycle of the railroads. This last is an 
enormous and complicated cycle, differing for different c:ommodi- 
lies and in different sections of the country. Then there is the 
farmers’ demand for fertilizer, seeds, farm implements, and 
machinery; all these ari' seasonal largely because farming itself 
is gocerneil by the seasons. 

.\nd on to|) <if all these cycles of irregular ])roiliu tion there 
is the thing we have come to call the “business cycle,” which 
affecls all industry in a way which cannot be ])redicteil. If it 
could be exactly lU'edicted it could largely be ])revente<l and one 
of the reasons it persists is that, despite business barometrics, 
no one can tell just how violent the swing will be or just when 
the turn is coming, \evertheless, it follows in a general way a 
regular course of ups and'downs. And industry has come to 
expect them, so that one of the chief subjects of business discus¬ 
sion is: In what stage of the cycle are we at the present moment ? 

From this list of examples it is clear that there are many 
dilTerent kinds of business lluctuations. Some of them appear 
to be (luite inevitable, while others could be removed with very 
little trouble at any time it might seem worth while to remove 
them. Many of them involve serious waste of capital and labor, 
while about others there may be a considerable question whether 
there is any real waste iitvoh’ed. For a certain irregularity in 
doing things is characteristic of the human animal, and an 

• .\ rcicnl arliclr l)y Ntarth.a Bcnsicy Hmfre in the Siincy (.tpril i, 1923, 
pp. 7-i,d is one of tiie few se-rious altenipts to grapple with this problem which 
have come to the writer’s notice. 
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absolutely rigid routine is not an cflicient way to utilize his time 
and energy. So it will be worth while to look for a moment into 
the causes of these different kinds of cycles, dividing them, of 
course, into those that are daily, weekly, and seasonal and those 
which have a longer and more irregular period. 

2. r.M'SKS Ol- lit StN'KSS IJIIV IIIMS 

'rile ob\ious basis of the daily cveh' is the fact that man 
sleeps at night, e.its behire he starts to work, movi-s somew'here 
to get to his work, eats again before he I'mishes thi' day's work, 
and amuses himself after he is through. This means that under 
our .system of dic ision of labor, where some peo])le are s|)ecialized 
to the job of carrying other |)eople where they want to go, or 
amusing them when they waTil to be amused, many peojile’s 
work will necessarily i ome at incoiu enient times, jmlged by the 
general standard. Conceivably, if the bulk of industry and 
commerce were content to be as irregular as is local tr.ins])ortation 
or the work of :imusing the multitudes, it wouhl be possible to 
smooth out the curccs of denianil for tr.insportation. theater 
pcrfonnances, and other subsidi.iry sraxices. Hut there is a 
natural convenience about ha\ ing (litfeiaait branebes of industry 
and commerce' running at the same time, so th.at they can 
communicate by teleph.me, and hence any revolutionary change 
w'ould be unreasonable. However, an .adjustment of tifteen 
minutes or half ,in hour is sometimes i a)),able <]f iloing a great 
deal toward relieving the peak of such a ,servi(a; as street car 
travel. 

'I'hc weekly cycle is not (|uite so simple or inevit.able .as the 
daily one. but it rests chielly on the Saturd.ay half holiday and 
the Sunday holiday and these should not be t.am|)i!red with for 
mere industrial convenience. Here again, with our specialized 
system of trans|>ortation and amusement, some peoide have to 
work harder at those times of general recreation if others are 
to be given the facilities they demand for transportation and 
professionalized amusement. 

The seasonal cycle is still more varied in respect to the causes 
at work. Sometimes it is demand that fluctuates, like the 
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demand of the Christmas shopper, and sometimes it is supply, 
lilje the supply of fresh vegetables for the canneries, and there 
are derived demands, or demands for means of production, which 
fluctuate because of fluctuations in tht i)roductive activity they 
serve. Such, for example, is the demand for canning materials 
or for fertilizer and farm implements. Frequently the result is a 
joint effect of several causes, such as a combination of climate 
and custom. The climate is sulTicient guaranty that people will 
not wear the same clothes in June as in March, but it is some¬ 
thing entirely different from climate which concentrates so much 
of the change on Faster Sunday, and it is something different 
from climate which makes the styles change from year to year, 
so that last .\i)rirs stock will be useless for next /\pril. 

One of the forces at work rests on the fact that the flow of 
scrx icesi)eoi)le get out of their durable possessions is one thing and 
the work of suiqilying those commodities is a different thing, and 
this work of su))ply may be concentrated, although the rlemand 
for the benefits which the user receives may .spread itself over the 
entire season or longer. Just because durable goods do not have 
to be bought at any jiarticular time, it is possible for the buyers 
to concentrate their jHirchascs, and there seems to be something 
imitative or gregarious about the human animal which tends to 
make him do so. F\ en business men tend to concentrate their 
business ])urehases without inquiring very deeply whether it 
would be better for industry in general (themselves included in 
the long run) to distribute them on some more scientific schedule. 
It is hard to say which is harder on the producer, to produce 
something w Inch has to be consumed the instant it is produced— 
in which case the producer has to be working at just the time 
which other people find convenient for recreation—or to produce 
something which the consumer is then able to keep and enjoy 
as he jileases, for then the producer is employed only during the 
season—^fiossibly a brief one—w'hen all the consumers are furnish¬ 
ing themselves with this commodity; and while they go on 
enjoying it the capital and labor that produced it may be idle. 
Seasonal migrations are a case in point, because people stock up 
with many things before they iftove. 
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It goes without saying that the effects of these different 
rhythms depend partly on their length and partly on their regu¬ 
larity and predictability. It makes a vital difference, also, 
whether you can preilict not merely the time when the cycle 
will turn but also the particular kind and ([uality of goods and 
services that will be wanted to satisfy the coming peak of the 
demand. In other words, if the commodity is standardized 
the ])roducer can be making a stock of it in the oil season. If 
it were not for this po.ssibilily of “making to stock" the Chri.stmas 
demand for toys ami other gifts would be nothing short of an 
industrial calamity and St. Xicholas would be a curse to mankind 
rather than a patron saint. Clearly, the shortest rhythms are 
the easiest to ](redict. ])artly bi.'cause there is less time for funda¬ 
mental conditions to change from one ]>eak to the next, and partly 
becau.se it is [jossible to base one's ])rediction on the observation 
of large numbers of cases. .\lso, the shortest cycles create the 
least economic and linancial disturbance. .Vs far as labor is 
concerned, since it must have its rest in any case', it becomes 
largely a matter of putting the hours of rest at an inconvenient 
time of day or iHitting the weekly holiday at an inconvicnent 
time of the week. In many cases the actual result is to make 
people work seven days in the week, although this is never a 
real necessity no matter what is the rhythm of the industry, 
unless the establishment is very small. 

On the other haml, the seasonal cycles are long enough to 
involve what we call “unom|)lojTnent,” both of capital and of 
labor, and of course the longer cycles are worse in this respect 
because no one knows just when to ex^sect them. From the 
financial standpoint, the shorter cycles make no trouble at all, 
so long .as they do not result in an inefficiency that cripples the 
entire industry. The quarterly dix idend period covers its regular 
thirteen weeks, .and any weekly cycle has no effect on the 
quarterly dividend. A seasonal cycle, however, may mean that 
a dividend will h.ave to be jxaid at the end of a series of three 
lean months, in which case there is the financial problem of 
accumulating reserv'es in the more pro.sperous season to meet 
dividend requirements in the dull period. 
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When wc come to the business cycle of several years’ duration 
tljis prol)lcm becomes more serious l)ecause the wait is longer 
and the recovery less certain. 'I'o a considerable e.'ctent, this 
lean period has to stand by itself, eierning its own dividends if 
it can. I'iveii if the concern lays liy a suqdus to carry it through 
the time of ilejiression and tlien uses that suri)lus to [ray dividends, 
the investing public will look on such a policy with more distrust 
than they would in the case of a regular seasoual industry which 
pays its dividend in the season of relatively low Irusiness but 
which can show that the business of that particular ([uarter bore 
such a relation to the usual earnings in that ([uarter as to promise 
satisfactory earnings for the whole year if the yearly cycle follows 
its usual shape. \o railroad judges its prosperity by the 
earnings of the first three months of the year, because they are 
normally lower than those of late summer and fall. What the 
railroad asks itself is whether the earnings in that iieriod con¬ 
stitute that ([uarter's usual share of a fair year’s earnings. 

'I'o what e.xtent do these irregularities cotistitute an evil? 
'I'liey tu'arly always involve some idleness on the part of the 
fixed cajiital, anil where this is a very large item it amounts to an 
economic waste large enough to be worth considering (juite 
seriously. Ifowever, no one seriously mentions that we are 
w'asting productive power on account of letting machinery lie 
idle through the hours of the night when human beings need to 
slee]), because there is a \vorse waste if people are forced into 
unnatural habits in their hours of work and rest. In the same 
way, it docs more good than harm if the pace of the work varies, 
in moderation. Short periods of strenuous exertion or even of 
overtime, folhnved by intervals when the strain is relaxed and 
when the liours of work can be shortened or other provision 
can bo made for recuperation -these are on the whole better 
than a mechanically even routine. 

riowex er, as the wage system actually works, irregularities 
are not by any means handled in this beneficial way. Hands 
are lairl off in the slack season and the result may be that those 
who are left work harder in order to make sure that they shall 
not lose their own jobs. Thus An added strain and worry is likely 
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to take the place of the relaxation that might othenvisc be pos¬ 
sible.' Two things, then, are desirable. One is to reduce fluctu¬ 
ations, wherever [mssible, to such a moderate amount as can have 
tile elTect of relaxation rather than “unemployment,” and 
another is to bring it about that fluctuations which might have 
this benelicial effect are actually so hatidled as to produce the 
best results ])o.ssil)le in this respect, rather than leaving that 
matter to chance and the humanity of the employer. 

If all labor were on the same footing as the salarieil members 
of the adminislratiie staff, this (|Ucstion would settle itself. 
'I'he labor would constitute an overhead expense to the iiiilustry 
and the employer woulil find it to his interest to prevent “idle 
overhead" so far as that might be practicable, while the irregulari¬ 
ties that could not be remo\ed would not be the unmitigated 
evil which they too often are under e.xisting conditions. How¬ 
ever, it is not immediately iiracticable to transfer all labor to such 
a status and it will probably nev er be desirable to trv to make 
such a system universal. It would certainly not be desirable to 
com])el an industry that oidy operates in summer to keep its 
employees idle through the winter or to compel eac h particular 
employer to find, by his own efforts, some business in which he 
himself can profitably employ them through the winter. Ks])eci- 
ally if there are also other employers whose business only lasts 
through the winter, it would be extremely wasteful to force these 
latter to keej) their ein|iloyees through the summer or to find 
a summer occu])ation and go into it for the sake of keejiing the 
employees busy, 'I'he more natural and obvious thing is for 
the employees to find their way from one em])loyer to the other 
just as far as this is practicable without unreasonable risk and 
sacrifice to the employee. 


The responsibility which employers in such cases can be 
reasonably c.xjiccted to assume is a responsibility for heljiing to 
furnish easy channels for this mobilization of labor which the 



'Henry R. Seagrr, in tlio Surrey fXXXIH, vv.O. makes the fKiint that a 
moderate irregularity of cmp!o>'Tncnt is lafxjr’s only chain c for an equivalent 
for the vacations of more favored workers, but that as thing.s sUind unemployment 
does not have this desirable effect. 
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profit. They make a saving out of not having to keep their 
latbor through the entire year, but it is at the cost of a difficult, 
e.^pensive, and imperfectly consummated mobilization of the 
labor force of the country. It costs money, consumes time, 
often interferes with family unity, and leaves a certain percentage 
chronically unabsorbed. It is reasonable, then, that the business 
should bear a part of the responsibility for this mobilization, 
and a part of the expense. An efficient labor clearing-hou.se 
could cancel a great many of the seasonal demands against each 
other, but there would be a considerable remainder which could 
not be canceled, and for this remainder the seasonal industries are 
also responsible. 

'I'hey are resironsible for making reasonable efforts to absorb 
it, at some sacrifice if necessary. And if there is an irreducible 
minimum of unemployment which cannot be absorbeil it should, 
by some method, be converted and distributed so that it would 
lake the shape of a reasonable slackening of the pace of work for 
many workers rather than total unemjiloymcnt for an unfortunate 
minority. If industry needs them at the “peak” and for the 
sake of llie peak business, then the peak should bear the responsi¬ 
bility properly traceable to it, and if it cannot properly bear it, 
there is a strong presumption that the peak needs whittling 
down. This may, then, be set up as an ideal and actual policies 
may be discussed and appraised according as they arc or are not 
in harmony with tins standard. 

In general, continuous employment of capital alone is not 
sulhcieiit incentive to justify employing labor at unnatural 
times, especially at night. However, there arc certain cases 
where the demand of the public is sufficient to justify night 
work for some employees or to make it virtually necessary. And 
in such a case, it is, of course, desirable that this night work 
should be as effectively utilized as possible: in other words, that 
the output at such times should come up to the reasonable capa¬ 
city of the force which has to be employed in any case. This is 
probably a sufficient justification for making low rates for night 
messages by telegraph and telephone, so long as the business does 
not get so heax-y as to call for additional operators beyond the 
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minimuni that need to be on duty if the lines of communication 
are to be kept open at all. 

From what has been said, one i)crtincnt conclusion may be 
drawn. It appears that the waste of idle capital is on the whole 
a desirable stimulus and guide t(nvard removing unnecessary 
irregularities, but that it is not infallible. The clTective utili¬ 
zation of labor power is more important. Where the attempt 
to utilize the full capacity of capital results also in the fuller 
utilization of labor it is, of course, a good thing and all that can 
be said about it is that while it works in the right direction it 
does not furnish a stimulus which is as large and powerful as the 
interest cvhich society has in regularization. .\nil in cases where 
the full utilization of capital reijuires a distribution of l.ibor time 
which is undersirable for labor, either from the standpoint of 
welfare or long-run efruieiKy, then the labor consi<ieration is 
virtually alway.s |)aramount. 

3. .MKIIIODS or ('O.SIKOI, 01; AD.M'T.ATION' 

We ne.xt come to the methods of contiadling lluctuations 
of production, although some of these haw already been suggested 
by what has just been .said. So far as thes(^ cycles really involve 
waste, there are few, if any, which cannot be reached by some 
fairly adequate motives and methods, to improving them or 
to mitigate them. Such things as the daiiy cycle of work, food, 
recreation, and sleep will always take ])recedence over the ctm- 
venicnce of some of the workers. Wliere nature furnishes 
supplies of certain things at certain seasons only, there is often 
no way of postponing or distributing the work that is involved, 
and here the only thing to do is to dovetail it as far as ])ossiblc 
with other work, or to treat it as a specitd load to be borne, not 
by the employees only, but by the imlustry which is resitonsible. 
Its responsibility should not end with the coming of the off season. 
The only other possibility is to utilize workers who do not have 
to earn their living the year round, but w^ho are willing to take 
some supplementary earnings. Even this resource is a risky 
one for the peace and stability of the industry in the long run, 
in case such semi-independent workers come into serious com- 
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petition with others who are wholly dependent on their own 
Cjirnings. 

If one were to make a list of methods of improving the regu¬ 
larity of production, they would [rrdbably fall into three main 
griuips. One works through the broad strategy of commercial 
organization to dovetail together dilTerent kinds of work with 
different seasonal characteristics. Sometimes the employer, 
in a seasonal trade, may himself find a comidementary line of 
business as, for instance, the dealer who handles both coal and 
ice. Sometimes another employer may be attracted into some 
complementary line of business, setting ui> an establishment in 
the ])lace where the workers are. It would be hard, for example, 
for farmers to set up househohl industries on the farm, after the 
mo<!ol of the old handicrafts, to keep their workers busy in the 
off times of farming. 'I'hey could hardly compete with large 
factories. Hut it is possible for some minor industries which 
can work on a small scale and require little fi.xed capital to move 
out into rural regions where they can furnish an easy outlet for 
farm labor. 'I'lieir own ca|)ital will not be very well utilized; 
and they will suffer considerable idle overhead on this score, but 
if they can secure a cheap labor sujjply they may be compensated, 
and the beiietit m.iy be mutual. Now that farmers arc organizing 
more and more, it would pay their organizations to investigate 
seriously the ))ossibilities of this sort of dovetailing as a partial 
remed>- for the iiroblem of Seasonal labor. In one farming village, 
for e.xample, a small broom factory helps to hll in the winter 
months. 

More often, probably, the labor will have to move to the 
industry rather than the industry to the labor. I'his is a mobili¬ 
zation in which the individual worker is at a hopeless disadvan¬ 
tage in trying to guide his movements intelligently. It requires, 
as has been suggested, a national clearing house in order to bring 
all the possible supplies and demands together. In some cases, 
this would need to have international alTiliati(ms, where there are 
industries with diticrent seasonal rhythms on oj)posite sides of an 
international boundary. 'Ihe establisliment or maintenance of a 
system of this sort, as efficieift as it can possibly be made, is 
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essentially a jjropcr charge u])on industry. It could very fittingly 
be maintained by employers and laborers jointly. 'I'he only 
really ade(|uate j)ossible objection to such an institution would be 
in case the workers, for one reason or another, were unwilling to 
co-o])erate or to trust an institution supported by the eni]iioyers. 
In that case it coidd not serve its jiurpose. Init short of inability 
to serve its purpose no objections would be adecpiate. 

.■\ seconil largi- class of |)olii ies consists of regularizing pro¬ 
duction without atteni]iting to regularize the demand for the 
product, by simply storing the goods, .\imost all factories do 
this to some e,\tent: “working to stoek" in slack sc.a.sons. 'I’he 
ditliculties iin olved here are partiv te( hnieal and parllv com¬ 
mercial. The goods must be of a c haracter such that they will 
be sure of an ultim.ite market, ami the phvsieal |>rc]blems of 
storage must be met and oc'erccime. In the case' of clothing, 
for e.xample. a concern generally has ccrt.iin stanclard models 
which are made in l.arge c|uantitic‘S. and the demand for these 
models can be cccunteci on, so that they can be made- in the otT 
season, liliie serge suits in reasonably c c-nserx citic'e styles arc 
always safe to make, in the c ase of coal the |)rc)blem is chielly 
technical, liitumincais cecal diU'ers very much in its cajeacity 
to stand storage, anci .some kincis need to be stored under water. 
Also, if coal is to be stored withcciit icmhibitive expense, it must 
be clone so as to avecid extra handlings; ami this means storing it 
at the place where the clealer receiws his c:oal from the railroad 
and loads it into his wageens for distribution, ccr in the slock pile 
of the industrial concern which ccensumes the coal. .'\t the mines, 
coal is dumjred from the micic' car clirec lly into the railroad car 
and storage at the mines would reejuire an extra hanclling. 
Moreover, this would also mean that the railroads would have a 
more irregular ccc.il movement than they have at present, because 
the coal would stay at the mines until neecled for use, and thus 
most of the trafhc in he.iting-co.d would come at just the crop- 
moving time. Thus from the railro.icl slandjcoint the load factor 
would become worse rather than better. The (luestion then 
becomes one of giving the dealers and large customer.? an ade¬ 
quate incentive to do their own storing in all cases where this 
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would increase the general efBciency of the business as a whole. 
This is a rather difllcult problem and we shall come back to it later. 

Sometimes the natural resistances which any such change 
encounters can be overcome by enlisfing the customer in a semi- 
co,o])erati\e method of handling the difficulty. Coal dealers 
sell coal cheaper in the spring, by way of giving the customer an 
incentive to do his own storing through the summer months. 
'I'he efficacy of this depends fundamentally ui)on reasonable 
stability in the range of ])riccs from year to year: otherwise the 
consumer can necer be sure that he is really going to make a 
saving when he buys in the sjjring. 'I'he recent coal strike has 
probably created a bad break in the habit of buying ahead. 
One egg dealer has followed the policy of selling eggs during the 
chea]) season for future delivery at any time during the next 
eight rnonths, charging the current price plus a fee for storage, 
and thus giving the consumer the opjrortunity to take unto him¬ 
self the profits of the cold storage dealer, so far as these are 
speculative.' Policies like these involve interesting questions 
of consumers’ psychology and re])resent lines of exjrerimcnt which 
ought to be more fully followed out. 

In the third place, there is a whole scries of pos.sible devices 
which are purely commercial, consisting of trying to find a market 
for the jiroduct of the off season. 'Phis may be done by cutting 
prices, by developing foreign trade, or the trade of some other 
separate market especially in the Southern Hemisphere where 
the seasons arc. the reverse of ours. Or sales may be pushed in 
other ways through the activities of the selling department. 
'Phese tactics take effect in different ways. Sometimes it is a 
question of dilTerent classes of business or dilTerent uses of a 
commodity, having different natural rhythms, so that if they 
are hannoniously developed, the result will be greater regu¬ 
larity for the whole. 'Phus electric generating plants may 
strive to increase the use of current for power, because that will 
fill in the daylight hours when there is little demand for lighting. 
Or they may develop new household devices—^washing-machines, 

* See Paul Atkins, “Solving the Problem of Seasonal Goods,” Administration^ 
October i, 1921. 
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toasters, and vacuum cleaners—thus bringing into being a new 
demand with a better load cune than lighting. Or they may 
divide lighting customers into classes, theaters, residences, 
churches, etc,, according as they have a better or a worse load 
distribution, so as to give lower rates to those classes wlu'ch lay 
the le.ast burden of idle cajutal on the central ])lant. 

Here, howe\er, it becomes doubtful whether such concessions 
as these, made to whole classes, can have much elfcel in inijiroving 
the general load curve. 'I'hc number of theaters or the frequency 
of church sociables will h.irdly be \itally alTected by a moilerate 
readjustment of the light bill. Such differentials must be ba.5ed 
not so much on the promotion of more economical utilization 
as on the idea of niherent justice, leaving ulili/,,'Ltion ])retty much 
as it stands but |)enali/.ing those w ho are resjamsible for the most 
expensive varieties of use. 

In order to promote fuller utilization, where the [woportion 
between dilTerent classes of use is fairly stable, it, is necessary' to' 
reach the indi\'iduai rather than the cl.ass, and to make it possible 
for any hou.sebolder or theater-owner, if he improves the character 
of his own demanil, to benefit thereby, without the need of being 
born again into a different class of users. 'I'here is a very impor¬ 
tant dilTerence between policies aiming to improve the load by 
changing the (woportions of different ( lu.s.ses of business, and 
policies aiming to change the behavior of individual comsumers 
within any given class by indiu ing them to improve the distri¬ 
bution of their demand. .\ still dilferent cia.ss of policies arc 
those based on abstract justice, without much likelihood of im¬ 
proving the load curve. 

For puqmses of modifying the demand, the cutting of prices 
is the simplest solution, where it will work; but it generally 
needs to be accomijanicd by some ])ro])aganda in order to over¬ 
come the inertia of the consumers and educate them up to taking 
advantage of the ojvportunities offered. In general, one would 
expect that the individual consumer would need more persuasion 
than the business establishment, because business establishments 
arc generally supposed to be on the lookout for the cheapest 
time and place to buy their supplies, whereas consumers are more 
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governed by habit. However, even business establishments do 
not seem to time their expenditures for the betterment of their 
permanent plants in such a fashion as to secure real long-run 
economy, though this is chielly betause the fluctuations that 
concern them most are the un])redictable movements of the 
business cyde. Ifowever that may be, a great deal has been 
done by making low rales for night messages by telegraph and 
long-dislaTue telephone, for special uses of electrical current, 
for laundry work ilone in the last ])art of the week, and in other 
ways. Sometimes this means that new uses must be developed 
ami sometimes it means that the consumer must simply be given 
a .sullicienl incentive to do his own storing. 

A moment’s consideration will show that the cutting of 
prices is more effective with some kinds of cycles than with others, 
and that it works differently with durable commodities and with 
])erishalile services. With durable commodities its effect rests 
not so much on stimulating increa.sed demand or new uses as on 
inducing i)urchasers to time their ])urchases so as to create a 
regular How rather than an irregular one. 'This may retjuire 
the |)urchaser to store some of the goods for a lime, and in such 
a case the maker has always the o]>tion of bearing the expense 
and risk of storage himself, in case the imrchaser ])roves unre- 
s[ionsive to a reasonable stimulus, 'rims the range of jirice- 
cutting is more limited in the case of durable commodities, and 
it is less likely to result iii increasing the total demand. 

In this resi)ecl, the ‘’business cycle" stands in a class by 
itself, distinct from all other kinds of industrial periodicity, 
partly because the lean years must furnish their own dividends, 
l)artly because the time and extent of recovery can never be 
anticijtated with sviHicient certainty to make it practicable as a 
general irolicy to ‘‘work to stock" and to store up goods in 
advance, and partly because the cycle lasts so long that styles 
will change and siiecilications alter, so that few goods are durable 
in the sense of holding their economic value through the changing 
phases of boom and depression. 'I'hus the business cycle is one 
which is, in its very nature, almost Impossible to treat as a cycle 
at all. Private business is almost compelled—almost, but not 
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quite—to treat each phase of it as a condition standing by 
itself. 

Because of the inherent uncertainties of the case, cutting of 
prices is <jften disa])pointing in its results. Instead of stimu¬ 
lating purchases, as it would if it were a reduction good on .Mon¬ 
days only, or in I 'eliruarv only, from a regular scale of jrriceswith 
which the customer is familiar, it may merely lead him to wait 
for further reiluc lious. and so. for the time lieing, have e.xactly 
the reverse effect from that which was intended. The lowering 
of prices could not |>ermanenlly reduce the demand, of course, 
and in the end it could har<lly fail to stimulate it. hut the stimulus 
might not come until the reduction had lasted long enough to 
convince the market that hottom had heeii reached. .And 
in the meantime, instead of concentrating, for instance, twenty 
days’ demand into tifteen days, the effect might he just the 
reverse. This apjiears to he one of the tilings that is meant hy 
the ])hrase “spoiling the market"' and it is in connection with 
the business cyi le that this difticulty he( omes acute, 

fn .some cases cutting of prices seems puite irrelevant: for 
instance, in attemjiting to mitigate the burden of the rush hours 
on a city street-car system. Here there is no need of lowering 
fares to make the [lassen.gers e.iger to travel when the crowd is 
more moderate. Their own comfort is suflicieut inducement. 
But thev are governeil by the opetiing and 1 losing times of the 
shops and oflices where they work, and if any (hange is to he 
brought about it is the employers’ co operation that must he 
sought, on a basis largely of .general willingness to promote the 
cfliciency of the whole economic, .system of the community in 
which they work. 

Thus the cutting of jirices is a tneasure that will not lit every 
case, Often special selling activities are more effective, with or 
without a reduction in jirice. .‘seasonal “sales’’ have a large 
pl.ace here, though they also serve the slightly different function 
of clearing the decks of an unsold remainder of seasonal goods. 
Some concerns hold salesmen’s contests in the slack seasons; 

‘ Cf. Taussijf, “Is Market Pri<e Dclcmiinittc-?/’ Quurinly Jour 7 ial of Kco- 
nomics, XXV (May, 1921), 394, 39<^97- 
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some stimulate off-peak business by demonstrating new uses of 
their goods (vacuum cleaners and electric toasters and washing- 
machines help to even the daily peak, while walnuts and cran¬ 
berries have been elevated from sp“ecialtics for Christmas and 
'J'hanksKiving only to foods of general use). Mr. Paul Atkins, 
in an article from which many of the foregoing illustrations are 
drawn, tells how a group of automobile dealers bore the e.xpense 
of [jlowing the snow out of the roads in their region, as a basis 
for a campaign to sell cars in winter.' When a summer resort 
undertakes to become a winter resort also, their chief problem 
is the devek)pment of a demand, rather than the reduction 
of prices. 

4. TTtF. i'lNANTCIAf, MOTIVE TO REGULARIZATION 

'I'hese varied tactics ha\'e one essential feature in common. 
I'he establishment is wilting to take off-peak business at a reduced 
price, or to spend an increased amount in storing, carrying, or 
selling the product, or in testing out and building up a scheme 
for dovetailing dilTerent products together, taking trouble and 
spending money which they would not othenvise spend. In 
every case there is a tinancial sacrilice incurred in order to improve 
the regularity of work. Hack of this must lie the realization 
that more regular work is worth a financial sacrifice, and this 
realization is the ultimate moti\e in the case, on wdiich the hope 
of elTective action hinges. How adequate is this motive ? 

As a matter of impersonal and unmoral financial reckoning, 
it woidd seem that it jiays to take olT-peak business if that busi¬ 
ness is worth anything above the dilTerential cost which it occa¬ 
sions to the concern. The question wdiether this fact furnishes 
an adeiiuate motive depends mainly on three things. In the 
first place, it depends on the extent to which concerns know how 
large or how small their dilTerential costs are. Cost-accounting 
systems do not show this, partly because they do not definitely 
set out to do so, being chiefly governed by other purposes and 
considerations, and partly because this information cannot be 
furnished, even approximately, without making departures from 

’ Paul Atkins, “Solving the Problem of Seasonal Goods,” op. cit. 
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the methods characteristic of accounting, taken by itself. On 
this subject we shall have more to say later.' In the second 
place, the outcome deiiends on the business mores: the jjrevailing 
ideas and ideals of good bu.siness. It (lej)ends on whether they 
do or do not approve of sacrilicing the usual return above differ¬ 
ential cost, where necessary, in order to Iniihl u]) off-peak busi¬ 
ness. This in turn depends on so many factors that it deserves 
a separate discussion. 

Thirdly, the effectiveJiess of linancial self-interest as a motive 
to regularizing production dei>ends on how closely the differential 
costs borne by the emi)|oyer corres])ond to the true differential 
costs of added i>n)duction to the industrial community as a whole, 
and how closely the residual or constajit costs of the em])loycr 
corrc.spond to the burdens which the industrial community must 
bear whether jiroduction is maintained or not. This idso is a 
far-reaching question, and all that can be done here is to indi¬ 
cate brielly what effect different types of business rhythms have 
upon it. 

The willingness of bu.siness to recogni/e as sound practice 
whatever measures may be necessary to promote regularization 
dejwnds |)artly ujMm keeping such conces.sions safely confined 
to off-peak business. Tor this puqiose there is danger in the 
general principle that added business is worth taking at any 
price down to differential cost, because there may be an over- 
supply of iiroductivc capacity at the [leak, so that the promotion 
of off-peak business would very easily degenerate into cut-throat 
competition and a general “s|)uiling of the market.” This 
difficulty is lessened if the jieak is regular and the cycle short: 
having a daily or weekly iieriod. Seasonal ups and downs are 
harder to distinguish from a general and pennanent grow'th or 
decline of business, and the “business cycle” is still more so. 
Where reductions to stimulate off-iicak business are confined to 
special markets, or to s[)ecial uses of goods, there is obviously 
less danger of running on into general destructive competition. 
This is, of course, most clearly possible when the concern deals 
in services rather than in commodities which can be stored. 

' See chap, zi^ below. 
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It may be that irregular outi)ut has resulted in such ineffi¬ 
ciency that there is considerably more lal)or and capital in the 
industry than would be needed to satisfy the demand if produc¬ 
tion were regularized, and in such casts regularization would be 
alm()st sure to precipitate destructive competition for a time, 
and to result in wee(ling out many [>roducers and forcing many 
laborers out of the industry entirely. 'I'his would presumably 
be a salutary purge, from the Imig run stand|>oint, i)ut those in 
the industry would not naturally be inclined to in\ ite it if existing 
conditions were tolerable: that is, if informal understandings 
and a general sentiment against “spoiling the market" were 
strong enough to maintain a liv ing level of prices uniler the cus¬ 
tomary coiulitions ol waste and inelliciencv. 1‘erhaps it would 
be invidious to i ite the bituminous coal industry as an example, 
since that is merely arr unusually omspicuous rase. 

bnder what cotulitions du the ctvnstant costs tailing upon the 
employer lurnish .i lair index of the constant burdens borne by 
the indusiri.d iDrnmuuity as a whole? In general, where there 
is so much fixed capital that maintenance, depreciation, interest, 
taxes, and insurance const itute a major |)arl of llu' total expense, 
the emjiloyer’s expenses are very hirgely constant, and conse- 
(luently this (|uestion largely lakes care of itself. Where a 
large |iarl of the wage bill is constant, the same thing is true, 
only the wage bill must be constant in such unmistakable 
fashion that it will be clearly recognized as such. I'or example, 
in a seasonal industry the wage bill will lluetuate with the volume 
of work done, and yet it may be that the industry as a whole 
has to pay for the idle time becau.se the season's earnings must 
be enough to attract the worker from other more regular trades. 
Obviously, no employer knows exactly whether this is true in 
his own industry, or just the extent to which it is true, conse- 
([uently he does not know to what extent labor is a constant 
cost in his industry- meaning, in this case, a cost independent 
of the taking on of additional business. However, he 

knows that if he. alone, improved his load factor and afforded 
his employees lo or 20 per cent more work in the year, he would 
probably still have to pay the same wages per hour or per piece 
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as his competitors. In other words, labor might be a constant 
cost to the whole industr)’ in the long run, uiuier the general 
action of the laws of su])ply and demand, but this could only 
be determined by e.\perimcnt, and in the meanwhile the experi¬ 
menter would liiul great dillieully in reajjing the benelits of his 
innovation. 

'J'his case presui)poses that the labor is entirely or ehielly 
dependent on this i)artieular industry for il.s sup|)ort. If labor 
succeeds, on its own account, in dovetailing this employment 
with .something else, then the situation is ( hanged. .An iucretise 
in off-peak business would not ser\ e to till up idle time but would 
have to bid against the alternative (Ks upation. .\(lded out])Ut 
“off the peak” would not be cletir g.iin, l.abor would not be 
a constant cost, even from the community |>oint of view, and in 
such cases the employer's e.\])enses might be a fairly good index 
of the costs whidi the industry imposes on the community. 
Financial eliu ieiicy for the employer and collective elliciency 
for the nation at large might approximately coincide, in the 
matter of making sacrifices in order to build up off-]ieak business, 

'I’he.se are but a few illustrations of the way in which par¬ 
ticular forces work. 'I’hese fones, and others, combine in so 
many different ways that each case must be studied separately. 
However, such a general discussion as this may be useful by way 
of indicating what to look for in studying individual cases, and 
[tointing out some elements that must always be taken into 
account. 


5. OTIIKK FORMS OF MOTiVE 

The motives to regularization are by no means confined to a 
calculation of dilTerential costs: indeed, on the whole, they are 
oftener cast in a different mold. Lessening labor turnover” 
and ‘‘kee|)ing the organization together” are recognized as 
desirable and economical, and it is becoming customary to pay 
considerable attention to these matters. If this is done merely 
on selfish grounds, however, there is some danger that it may go 
out of style, wherever it in\ olves a very apiireciable burden, since 
the financial gain to the particular industry is a very uncertain 
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quantity, and is in any case far less than the gain in efficiency 
to the community at large. SucJi motives need to have added 
to them or hetter still, to he merged into -the broader force 
of a .seii.sc' of re.s[)onsii»ilily for the industrial wastes resulting 
from irregularity, no matter what form these wastes take or 
upon whom the burden falls in the lirst instance. In the most 
general terms one can say that the .shortest and most predictable 
cycles daily and weekly are the ones in which the motives 
of prixate profit are most ade(|uale to do whatever needs to be 
done by way of remedy, and that the longer movements —the 
rhythms of the seasons and still more the uncertain swings of the 
“business cycle" are the ones where a sense of obligiition to 
promote elfii ieney is \ itally necessary. 

So far we ha\e been consiilering the i|uestiou from the stand¬ 
point of reducing irregularity as nearly as possible to the point 
at which there is no essential waste of |)roductivc [wwers. To 
this end the situation calls for discrimination in prices, or an 
ccjuivalent discrimination in prolits through undertaking extra 
selling cmtlays, assuming the burden of storage or of side lines 
yielding less than usual |)rofit. all in order to build up the use 
of idle time and cajiacity. These <liscriminations may be given 
to all the oil-peak business, or to some section of it that is capable 
of .special development if such a section can be made into a class 
by itself. 

On strictly logical grounds one might say that there is a 
presumption of waste if the off-peak business yields a material 
profit above dillerential cost, and if by using that profit as a sub¬ 
sidy to stimulate more ort-|)eak busine,ss the load could be dis- 
distributed more evenly. That is a hard saying, and private 
business cannot be e.xpected ever to follow it literally. Some 
sections of oil-peak business may be virtually inelastic, and in 
such cases this rule would not apply, for there can be no waste 
in refusing to cut prices to develop business that would not 
develop even if jirices were cut. Street-car trac’d is probably 
a case in point, for reasons already discussed. Discriminations 
by themselves would have little or no elTect, and any very radical 
smoothing of the curve could only be had at the cost of dislo- 
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eating more important interests by disturbing the natural times 
of men's comings and goings. 'I’ransiwrtation is a servant to 
enable peojile to go where and when they i)lcase, not a master 
to dictate their movements according to the Iron Slave’s conven¬ 
ience. The same is true of the trades catering to the week-end 
holiday and the seasonal vacation with its migration to ‘‘re.sorts.” 
Whatever inconvenience and inelliciency may be involved must 
be reckoned as a ])enalty attached to professionalized amuse¬ 
ments, or to recreations which <lemand the helj) of any kind of 
economic services. 

6. WIIKKI-: RKOUI.ARIZATIOV IS IMPRACTICAHI.K 

What of tlu; cycles which are not to l)c molded into greater 
regularity l)y economic incentives, eitlier because they cannot 
be changed or because change would be undesirable? Here 
three questions remain: adequate compensation to the factors 
of production, some offset for its necessary irregularity, and a 
just apportionment of the burdens among those who receive 
the benelits. .\s for ca|)ital and enterprise, the (|uestion of their 
compensation is not the most pressing issue arising out of these 
periodicities. So far as the shorter cycles are concerned, the re¬ 
wards of capital and enterprise are not disturbed. Hence only 
the longer ones need be considered, and even here the proverbial 
prudence and timi<lity of cajiital and the fact that enteriirise 
specializes in the bearing of uncertaintie.s are in themselves 
guaranties that con.sidcrable shrewdness will be e.vpctidcd in al¬ 
lowing for the rhythms of industry at least to the extent of guard¬ 
ing the average return to the enterprise, .\gainst mere seasonal 
irregularities, this calculating foresight can be trusted to insure 
itself fairly well, but the business cycle is another story, and so 
large a story that it will have to be reserved for another chapter. 

As for labor, there are great dangers, partly arising from the 
newness of our modern economic rhylluns and the slowness with 
which labor realizes what is hapjxjning to it, and its still greater 
slowness in taking steps to protect itself. The physical effect of 
any given daily load distribution, under modern industrial con¬ 
ditions, is a matter often rerjuiring expert diagno.sis to deter- 
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mine. The best of all load factors, for the machine, is that of a 
steel furnace, when it is working at all, for it works twenty-four 
hours a day. Hut this is a very bad load distribution for the 
labor, since some ha\’e to work at night, the usual system being 
for laborers lo take turns on the night shift, changing from one 
shift lo another in regular rotation at inter\ als of a week. This, 
however, means that when the change is made, one shift has to 
work a double turn without slopping. It means also that labor 
has to <lioose either an eight-liour or twelve-hour shift, with 
nothing in between; thus does the Iron Slave limit his nominal 
master s freedom of choice. .And the twelve-liour day, with 
twenty-four hours’ continuous duty at the tune of changing 
from day shift to night shilt, is one of the worst load schedules, if 
not the worst, to be found in industry, 'I’he old-fashioned .Ameri¬ 
can lumlnTman’s work was irregular and the strain anil hardships 
of the log dri\e shortened the working li\es of those whom it 
did not kill or maim outright, but there were compensations not 
found on a twelve-hour shift in a steel mill. These are merely 
conspicuous examples, cited largely lo illustrate the lack of 
adei|nale knowledge of these matters. 

W here business rhythms are changing, labor inevitably suffers, 
and industry may sutler in conse(|uence ol labor overloaded at 
the peak and underpaid through the average of jicak and dull 
times. 1 he longer and more uncertain the rhythm, the more 
surely is the average competitive wage inadeijuate. Unorganized 
labor ol low grade is nearly always in a [wsilion lo be victimized 
by' the unsteady job, while if organization brings power enough 
to resist, there is no guaranty that the resistance will stop at 
the point set by ideal justice, sweet reasonableness, or industrial 
elbciency. In the end labor may protect itself so thoroughly, 
through limiting the working day, as to deprive itself of the 
still more fundamental |>rivilege of doing a fair day’s work for 
a fair day s |iav. Hut this is a large subject, and would lead us 
too far alield. Sullice it to say that wherever industrial rhythms 
are changing, or methods of production are changing so as to 
change the elfect of a given rhythm on the worker’s jrhysique and 
nervous system, the case clearfy calls for careful study' by the 
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industry as a whole, and a wage policy based on the requirements 
of long-run economic efficiency, rather tlian on what the mar¬ 
ket will afford for the moment. 

'I'his does not involve any “violation of economic law” or 
departure from the type of recognized business practice, because, 
as we shall presently see, wages are not lived on the i)rinciple 
of sup])!y and demand, in the sense of making demand equal 
to supply at any and all stales of (he market and of the business 
cycle. They do not rise or fail as much as that wendd require. 
'I'hey are inodilied in the diiaation of a longer-run conception 
of su]>|>ly ai\d demand, colored bv thi' conception of the “living 
wage." \\ hat is nee<led is a more (onscious recognition of the 
])lace of indusirial rhythms in determining the wage which will 
ill the long run bring forth the needeil suppiv of industrial effi¬ 
ciency. Perhaps labor slniuld help the emphpver build up the 
off-peak busiiu'ssby taking lower wages at smh times? Possibly, 
but this ((uestion must be left for later con.^illeralion. .\t the 
moment we are speaking of 1 ases in whii h the hollows cannot be 
tilled up, and in sudi lases a s.ierilice of wages bv labor would 
be useless. 

JIow .about the consumer in sm h la-es? W hat does justice 
require in apportioning the jirip e of the goods or services between 
buyers “on the |)eak" and off? It mav seem strange that this 
argument has procei-deil so far without om e raising this ipieslion, 
Mowexer, we ha\e been studying one kind of justice: that which 
looks to stimulating more and better utilization of tlu’ factors 
of production, checking the growth of btisie.ess that might swell 
costs, ami promoting the growth of busini'sa that would reduce 
them. Apart from such actual elTeds, the i|ueslion of justice 
between one consumer and another .seems abstract, if not 
academic. It is the least important of all jiroblems arising from 
the rhythms of business. If prices can have no effect on the shape 
of the cj'cle, there would seem to be no particuliir retison for 
discriminating between the business that is really re.sponsible 
for the lion's share of the capital charges and business which is 
responsible for none of them. For instance, the five-cent street¬ 
car fare—in cities where that convenient unit of charge still 
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prevails is quite satisfactory as a basic rate and no departure 
from it would serve any useful i)uq)ose in improving the load- 
curve. So far as the ivromotion of eflicient use is concerned, 
off-peak business can best be charged tlic same fare as rush-hour 
bu.sine.ss. If any discriminations are made, they should be 
justilled on other grounds, and if any serious attempt is made to 
inqvrove the load curve, it must work through other methods and 
use other incentives. 
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problem- - to builii or not («) IniiM, 1S6 Suomi pntl'lem lunv lar^e to liuil«I, 188— 
Third problem—a i lianp'e of prtxlueiiee metlio(l>. tgi l-'ourth problem- income 
available for dividend^, 19.' l illli and ^i\th priiblejus dilTejcntial co;.t of a<lded 
output, i()4 - Seventli problem -a l< in|iorary sliid down, it>S ]-.if,duli problem— 
a side line, 199 —Ninth problem abandojiment, :<>:>--( 'omlu>ion, joi. 

I. TUK SI'ORV OF AN IMAOlNAkV PLANF 

\Vc may start with the jiciu'ral )iro])i)siti<m that the 
terminoloK)' of costs is in a state of imu li i:onfusion anil that it is 
impossible to solve this confusion hy iliscioerinf; ami adopting 
the one correct usage, hecause there is no one eorrect usage, 
usage being governed hy the \arying needs of \arying business 
situations and ])rohiems. It is not even possible to settle the 
dispute as to whether interest is a cost ol production or not, 
otherwise than hy saying that it is a cost of a certain sort, wliich 
needs to he taken into account for certain jnirposes and not for 
others. In the same way “constant and \ ariahle costs” ap])ear 
to mean different things for different jiurpiwes. 'I’his ty]>e of 
conclusion, beautiful as it may he in its tolerance, is nevertheless, 
by itself, formless and negative. The best way to give it imsitivc 
meaning is to work through a scries of ilifferent concrete situations 
and show' in each case what cost means and why. 

For that puqiosc lot us take an imaginary plant and follow 
it through its life-history in a simplified and abbreviated form, 
picturing a few of the tyjiical problems which must be met by 
the management and whose solution will hinge on a correct 
knowledge of costs. \Vc shall find, first and last, quite an 
array of questions and an equally varied assortment of answers, 
including what may be called the total economic cost of the 

» 7 S 
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enteri)ri.se, the llnaiitiiil cxjicnscs or outlays for which the concern 
is IcRally liahle, the varial)le costs or dilTerential costs involved 
in |)articMlar policies which tlie concern has the oi)tion of follow¬ 
ing, anil the costs which are constaitt, or unalTected by a given 
policy. We shall lind that costs wliich are constant with refer¬ 
ence to one iHilicy may be variable with reference to another, 
bet us, then, state this series of jiroblems, indicating what we 
would need (o know in order to work out correct answers. We 
need not be bashful in calling for information, for our imaginary 
department of internal statistics and cost analysis is not subject 
to the limitations that hedge actual cost accountants, and can tell 
us anything we re(|uire to know about the cost of our business. 
In other words, we are seeking to study the true nature of costs, 
about whii h actual cost-accounting systems give only an approxi¬ 
mation. 

What is the u.se of this assumed omniscience, in view of the 
fact that cost aciounting must deal in appro.ximations and some¬ 
what arbitrary allocations of general items? 'I’he use is that 
such a study will shed a deal of light on the (|uestion whether 
the .sort of approximations actually used in cost accounting arc 
the most a]iprii|iriate and u.seful for the jniqioses for which they 
are used. I’erhaps one kind of approximations would come nearest 
that truth which is signiticant for one purpose, and another kind 
would be more accurate or more ai)pro|iriate to the requirements 
of another i)urpose. We'.shall try to make imr i)roblcm more 
real by assuming .some of the more important data, doing our 
best to make them true in the sense of being tyiiical, and then 
we can work out answers in dollars and cents to the questions 
proposed. 

Our an.swers will sometimes be dilTerent from those which 
a re.gular cost accounting system would produce: indeed they 
will be dilTerent from those xvhich any ])racticable cost-keeping 
system could jHissibly produce. This is done (to reiterate) 
in order to direct attention to the true nature of the goal at which 
the approximations of cost accounting ought to be aimed. One’s 
approximate estimate is likely to be a great deal better if it is 
at least aimed at the thing onfi really needs to know than if it 
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is aimed at something else. Thus the chief use of this study 
may be to helj) us to sec whether actual cost-accounting systems 
aim at tlie things a manager w ould need to know if he had omnis¬ 
cience at his dis])osal, If they do not, then increasing accuracy 
is no improvement. 

In order to make our su|)|)osed omnisc ience as reasonable as 
possible, we shall simplify the ])rol)lem by making the plant 
turnout a homogeneous jiroduct. This eliminates the dilliculty 
of tracing the costs of dilTereut grades or types of jiroduct, Init 
leaves the problem of constant and variable outlays, h'urther- 
more, when output is homogeneous it is fair to assume that one 
unit costs as much as another, liarriiig aci idciits, and the increa.sed 
cost due to taking on additional business i ,111 lie stiulied by 
watching how the total exjienses behace. Tliis is a much neg¬ 
lected device of analysis which c an be used to (airly good elTect, 
even where the output is (|uile cariecl in character. Though 
it could, of course, nc\er be a substitute for cost accounting, 
it could always be a valualde supplement to it. 

a. NIM-: itiMc.vi, I'uom.r.MS 

'I'he [iroblems we shall take up are the following: 

1. 'I'he Jilant is not yet built, and the jiroblem is wdiether the 
building of a new jilaiit is economically justiliecl or not. The 
data include the |irobable selling jiricc, jirobable volume of sales, 
and the whole economic sacrilice in\cil\cd in raising the neces¬ 
sary' cajiital and building and o|)erating the plant. 

2. 'The Jilant is not yet built, and the jiroblem is limv large to 
build it. This involves chielly the (|uestion what si„e of jilant 
will jrroducc goods at the lowest total ec emomic sacrilice, together 
W'ith the question whether the market will take the jiroduct 
without leaving too much idle cajiacity. The data are the same 
as before, but with sejiarate estimates for different sizes of 
plant. 

3. The plant is built and in ojieration, and the jiroblem is 
whether it is economical to change the methods of jiroduction. 
The data include any and all differences in the sacrilice involved 
for the ultimate owners of the business between the present 
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methods of productions and the proposed substitutes. This 
includes any sacriilce on account of additional capital re¬ 
quired. 

4. The ))lant is built and in operation, and the problem is: 
What iTicome is available for dividends ? The decisive consider¬ 
ation here is the fact that dividends must not trench upon 
cai)ital, and the data include all using-up of assets or incurring 
of liabilities, in the course of jiroduction. The coq)oration 
need not concern itself with the ultimate sacrilicc of the individual 
investors; but merely with its own legal liabilities as a 
corporation. 

5. It is estimated that a reduced price will make possible 
increased sales, and the problem is how cheaply it will pay to 
sell goods. Starting with a gi\cn output, we haw to lind the 
cost attributable to a certain amount of additional business 
for purposes of deciding how cheaply we can afford to sell these 
additional goods, 'I'here is presumably some minimum limit; 
and below this minimum the concern will be poorer for having 
taken the additional business than it would have been it if had 
not taken it, while above this minimum the concern will be 
better olT for selling goods than for not selling them. 'I'lie data 
needed for an accurate decision include the total sacrifice of 
producing the larger siqiply of goods, the total .sacrilicc of pro¬ 
ducing the smaller, and the total difference between the two. 

Ue shall also need to know whether any reduction in price 
must apply to the entire outinit, or whether additional goods 
can be “dumped ’’ in a new market or sold in some other fashion 
wdiich wilt leave the c.visting business at existing prices unim¬ 
paired, In the latter case, any income above “differential cost” 
is clear gain, while in the former, the gain from the new business 
must be large enough to com]>ensalc for the loss involved in 
reducing prices on all the goods now .sold. In iiractice, the actual 
condilion is likely to be intermediate between these two cases, 
because it is generally ]>ossible to classify one’s business so as 
to give special reductions to certain classes, wliile at the same 
time it is impossible to avoitl some leakage from one class into 
another. There are some other things which also make a differ¬ 
ence, as we shall nresentlv .see. 
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6. Competition becomes increasingly keen and threatens to 
cut into the existing sales of the concern. The problem is how 
low the concern ran afford to cut prices in order to hold its 
business. The only difference between this and the j)receding 
question lies in the fact that the effect of a decrease of business 
is not quite the reverse of an increase, but for most purposes 
this difference woukl be negligible. 

7. A depression occurs, and the ])robleni arises whether the 
plant should be shut ilown temporarily, pending revival. The 
data would include the value of any ])roducts that might be 
turned out, the cost of turning them out, and the costs that 
would have to be Ixirne if the jdant were shut down. 'I'his last 
involves loss of trade connections, the cost of rebuilding a dis¬ 
banded labor force, or the cost of retaining a nucleus of picked 
men through the shutdown and then of gathering a new force 
around them Here we have imponderaliles which can only 
be roughly estimated, so that the actual decision may depend 
largely upon what is customary, or what is regarded as good 
policy in the long run for this business as a whole, or for the 
community at large. For that matter, the same could be said 
of the i)roblems of ])rice-cutting; the ealcuiation of the financial 
interest of a Imsiness enterprise involves imi)onderables which 
are matters of judgment and are sufficiently indefinite to leave 
considerable margins within which the decision may be swayed 
by a mixture of custom, standards of sound business, the mob 
mind, and other forces of social |)sychology. 

8. It is ])ropo.sed to develoj) a side line which can kcej) the 
plant and working force occupied during seasons when experience 
shows that the main product is in .slack demtuid. d'hc problem 
here is: What are the costs attributable to this side line for 
purposes of determining whether it is worth undertaking? The 
data here should include, if jwssible, the whole economic sacrifice 
involved in producing the main jiroduct with the side line and 
without it, and the difference between the two. Lacking the.se 
data, we might be content with the costs on account of materials, 
labor, and capital directly devoted to the side line, minus such 
part of these burdens as would have to be borne in some form or 
other if the side line were not undertaken. 
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9. Finally we come to the stage at which the question arises 
whether this plant is no longer needed, and should he permanently 
abandoned. I’ossibly the jjroducers in this branch of business 
have installed more jiroduciiig (■a[)a( ity than the market justifies 
am.l this jilant, being no longer new, is feeling the pre.ssure with 
I)eculiar force. 'I'lie problem here is: after everything has been 
done which can be economically done t(.) rehabilitate the efficiency 
of the plant, wbal are the minimum earnings necessary to justify 
keeping the plant in operation? fn other words, what are the 
costs attributable to keeping tbe))lant going rather than abandon¬ 
ing it? The (|u<'slion is like that of building a new plant, with 
one vital difference, namely, the plant is built and cannot be 
unbuilt without losing most of the investment. The capital 
sum that is nsilly s.icrificed by kee])ing the plant in operation 
is not the entire original investment but only the .salvage value 
of the plant ami equipment as it now stands. The dilTerence 
between the original investment and the salvage value is a “sunk” 
cost, a matter of historical interest but not affected by any 
subse<nient acts of the management. 

q. inn'KnKN't |■u^•<,TIo^'.\Kll■;s cii.xugei) wnit 

THESE I’KOni.EM.S 

'I'hese nine ])roblems are taken merely as ty])es. and it goes 
witliout saying that they could be e.xpanded and multiplied 
indefinitely. So far, we have not r.ii.sed any of the questions 
of allocating costs as between dilTerent brands or classes of output. 
There will be goods of different si/.es, imtlerns, and qualities; 
there may be some orders calling for siiecial ofiuiimient and others 
which can be tilhHl by the regular machines, with or witliout 
special adjustment. There will be large and small orders, or 
special designs for which a large or a small sale is to be e.vpected. 

These are all problems of cost, in one sense or another, and 
their number and variety are truly suqirising. It is worth 
noticing, too, that to a large extent these different ]>roblems have 
to be faced by dilTerent people, playing different roles in industry. 
For instance, the first iirolilem, whether to build the plant or 
not, is tliat of tlie promoter and the investor, if the entire enter- 
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is new, or a problem for a general council of the highest 
respbnsible authorities if it is an established enterprise which is 
thinking of building an additional i)lant. Also, as tlie reader 
need not be told, this problem dominates tbe economists’ notion 
of cost of ])rodui:tion in the general sense: the entire financial 
sacrifice involved in entering upon a given \enture rather than 
keeping one's labor and capital wholly out of it. 

The seconil problem, that of large-scale or small scale 
production, must needs come before the same supreme tiuthorities 
for settlement, but for their specific data they will call in one 
special functionary, the engineer, whose jii’c nliar duty it is to 
prt'liare advance estimates of the cost of constructing and 0|)erat- 
ing a plant, and to compare tlie cost and el'lit ieiicy of different 
lyjies of plant. Such estimates should be checked, of course, 
by the jiulgment of experienced oper.iting men and ]iossibly 
others. The engineer m.i\' ha\e something to .say, also, about 
the third nuestion, that of adopting imw proccssi sor new types 
of efjui]iment after the plant is in operation. Where the change 
under consideration is a major one, the i hief engineer's estimates 
will usually be the inincipal e\ idem e used. 

The fourth ])roblem that of the amount of income available 
for dividends stands in a class by itself ami is plainly in the 
province of one group of specialists, the general or linanci.al 
accountants. This iiroblem calls for cost in an absolute sense, 
while all the others call for a comparison of the costs involved 
in two different policies. The only other problem which appro.xi- 
raates a search for ab.solute cost is the first; the entire sacrifice of 
raising capital and building a new plant, viewed ])rospeclively, 
before the management commits itself to a decision, lleie the 
alternative is not positix e and specific, but negative and general. 
It is the alternative of staying out of this venture. One must 
needs assume that in any case some use will be made of the 
capital, labor, and brains imnlved, if not in this bit.siness, tlien 
in some other. However, no specitic: alternative is given, and 
none is needed in order to make a sufficiently workable reckoning. 
The rates of reward available in the general market are definite 
enough to serve the puqrosc. 
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With problem 6ve, that of cutting prices to increase output, 
.1/1(1 indeed all the other problems with the possible exception 
of the taking on of a side line, wc enter the realm of the cost 
aca/untant, or the region of problems where the chief data for 
"solution must come from the cost accounts. 'I’hese are problems 
of j/olicy in a going concern and they iiingc on a knowledge of 
co.st.s, but they are .ill questions of alternatives, and do not hinge 
on co.st in any ultimate or absolute sense. Problems live and 
six represent the differential or variable cost due to an increase 
or decrease of liusiness; problems seven and nine hinge on tire 
costs that cannot be avoided even if tlie plant stops working, 
and problem eight (the side line) represents the peculiar case 
of business which can be counted on to fill in the low spots in the 
utilization of the plant and working force without taxing tlieir 
capacity when the high spots come. It is a problem of “off-peak” 
business, not ])ro]ierly chargeable with its full share of the peak 
or cajiacity costs. 

Finally there ntight he raised certain broad (]uestions of 
social policy, which are capable of being stated as problems in 
social accounting. When a shutdown is contemplated, what are 
tlic comparative costs involved from the standpoint of the busi¬ 
ness community as a whole, or of the nation ? Arc there costs 
which one industry' can tlirow off upon other industries, or one 
individual throw off upon otiicr individu<als ? Arc there national 
overhead costs which are not borne directly by the business 
enterprises which are responsible ? This is not a business prob¬ 
lem, in the commonly accepted sense, but rather a ]rroblcm for 
the statesman or the philantliropist. But it i§ rapidly becoming 
evident that statesmanship and philanthropy alone cannot 
solve it, and that unless business takes it up as a business 
problem it will not be solved. 

It is not necessary for business to become philanthropic and 
unbusinesslike; it is merely necessary to look at the productive 
machine as a whole and consider the effects things have on 
its aggregate efficiency. If a national chamber of commerce 
is possible as an organ of business, the corresponding nation-wide 
view of the business organism should also be possible. In this 
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respect the study entitled, Waste in Industry, made and published 
under the auspices of the Fe<lcrated American Engineering 
Societies, is a sign of much promise. But this is aside from the 
purpose of the present chapter. However mucli these diffused 
costs may need to l)e studied as a matter of national cost account¬ 
ing, we are here concerned with costs in a narrower business 
sense. 

4. Tin; ll.ASIC DAT.A 

Even before trying to solve these different problems, we can 
sec in advance one feature of the results, namely, that the answers 
will all be different. Xo one fonnula could be made by an 
accountant which wouhl distinguish between constiint and vari¬ 
able c.\penses in such hishion th;it it could be used tog<’t the cor¬ 
rect solution of even.' one of these different jirolilems. But 
before this can be tested, we must sketch in the main facts about 
tliis fictitious plant. 

We are making, let us say. a five-])assenger touring car or 
fabricated lifeboats of a uniform di.'sign, or any other fairly 
standardized (uminodity. We find that the demand for this 
sort of commodity lluctuates so that the minimum over a term 
of years is likely to lie about half the ma.ximum. and the average 
about three-quarters of the maxitnum. The ])lant we originally 
contemplate building, and the cajntaliz.ition we plan to go with 
it, produce the following balance sheet: 


Assets {at Cost) tMlnlilies 


Land. 

$ 30,000 

Common Slock. 

$100,000 

Buildings. 

70,000 

Bonds (at 5 per cent).... 

100,000 

Machinery. 

100,000 

Kloating debt for working 




capital. 

20,000 

Materials and working 




capital (when working 




at designed capacity).. 

20,000 



Total Assets. 

$220,000 

Total Liabilities. 

$220,000 


The capacity of this plant, when working an eight-Jiour day, 
is one hundred cars a year. In question 2 we shall consider 
larger or smaller plants, but this is our point of departure. Work- 
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ing ca]>ital, of course, will fluctuate with volume of business. 
Ultiniatelv we hope to accumulate a suq^lus which will provide 
for working capital, but for the present we borrow it from banks. 

.\s for the cost of operation, any flitelligent ])erson could pre- 
(lia that it would var\' as output varied, though by no means in 
exact i)roi)ortion. For some of our problems it is going to be essen¬ 
tial to know how it do<'s vary, and we may as well know now as 
later. For this jiurposi' we may construct a series of simplilied 
budgets slniwing what ha])i)ens to each main item, from a state 
of temporary shutdown up to a state of ’o irer cent overload. 

Interest is inchnled, not to prejudge the question whether it is 
a cost or not. hut because we shall need interest ligures for some 
of our particuhir jiroblems. The series of budgets is shown on 
page 1.S5. 

Jus) a Word as to the story that lies hehirul these figures. 
The labor force is so small that elasticity in the wage bill has 
to come mostly in other ways than from taking on or laying off 
full time workmen, ft comes through various things; piece- 
wage sv.slems for the direct hdior; part time or overtime for 
most of the lahori'is (with overtime pay at extra rates), etc. 
When new men are taken on, there is waste in ti-aching them, 
and a certain amount of slackness due to the force feeling more 
secure of their jobs. The ligures also assume that when output 
is jiushed to 20 per cent beyond nonnal, accidents and spoilage 
of material increasi' wit of all pro])ortion. When men are laid 
oil the rest work harder. There are certain “key men” whose 
e.xperience in this jiarticular industry is so valuable that they 
cannot he kiid off without a v ery heav y loss, .and they will be 
kept on even through a shutdown it it is not expected to be a 
long one. I’romising learners may be favored somewhat. 
Materials ;ind working ca])ilal are suitposed to vary in proportion 
to the volume of business, and tloating debt varies accordingly. 
I.ater, if the concern accumulates a surjdus, the form of these 
items will change somewhat, but without material cfTect on the 
totals. Stockholders’ equity would be increased, and floating 
debt, now covering only a part of the working capital, would 
fluctuate more than output. 



CotiiTs—R ate per Yvku \t Dii-ffrent Rates of Ultput 
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There are many things of which such a table cannot possibly 
ake account. One is, of course, the division of costs between 
ifferent brands of output. Another is the subtle effect of time, 
or the cost of working steadily at 6 <b per cent capacity, for 
xample, would he one thing and the cost of a few days’ operation 
t that rate, s;\ndwiched in between days at full cai);icity or days 
■f absolute shutdown, would be something dilTcrent. Change 
tsclf costs something, 'the figures in the table may be taken 
o represent a rough average of these different sorts of conditions, 
[either the highest nor the lowest, and therefore we must not 
ollow them slavishly, but be ready to make tillowances for special 
ircumsttinces. .And with this caution let us turn to the first 
if our special problems. 

5. t'lKS'i' no mi,DM—TO niui.i) ok not ro isuild 
The plant will justify itself if it yields the investors as much 
ir more clear income than they could have been reasonably sure 
if getting in any other line of investment. This meatis, of course, 
aking good years with bad and perhaps re.serviiig something as 
ompensation for (he risk of ultimate failure or partial loss, of 
he sort which is suggested by the final problem in our series. 
Vilen the original investors decideil to devote their funds to 
his venture, their act cost them something; they sacrificed 
uch rival ojiportunities as the market afforded for the investment 
if their funds, and unless this business com[XTisates for that 
acrilice, then they arc out of pocket for having gone into it. 

It has been suggested that if a business man sacrifices one 
ipixirtunity where he luis a virtual certainty of large profits in 
irder to embark on some other enterpise, the profits of the first 
msiness are a cost which he incurs if he engages in the second 
msine.ss.' In princijile this is quite correct, if cost means any sac- 
iliee incurred as a result of undertaking tlic production of any 
;iven commodity. However, if we limit ourselves to what is 
j'pical, we shall rule out the case of a man who is certain of large 
irofits in one industry and yet expects to be able to make larger 
irofits in another. Such children of fortune are rare; moreover, 

* See D;ivcnix>rt, Economics of Enlcrprise, pp. 60-64. 
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no one can ever calculate just what profit he is giving up, and 
if one is going to label such a sacrifice a “cost,” he should confine 
his estimate to things that are reasonably certain and calculable, 
for “cost” is su])poscd to rest as much as possible upon objective 
fact and as little as possible upon hypothesis, 'I’he market rate 
of yield on conservative inveslmenls is calculable enough for 
this purpose, but a hypothetical 25 per cent profit must always 
be a matter of chance. Si.v per cent on the entire investment 
would be a fair ligure, and this amount is an c.sseiiti.'d part of the 
economic sacrifices involved in producing these goods. 

'I'his fact alone wouhl not make it necessary that the 
accountants should charge interest on the books as a cost; 
this is not needed to en.ible the investor to take it into his calcu¬ 
lations. rile keeping of the books of account is governed by a 
number of other considerations, some of whicli favor including 
interest while others favor e.xcluding it. What is needed, how¬ 
ever, is that accountants and others should recognize clearly 
that, even if interest is not treated as a cost in the general books 
of account, it must be reckoned as such for certain puqioses, 
including the jiroblem we have now before us. 

In the same way, if any of the owners contribute valuable 
services without salary, these constitute a sacrilice of production 
in tire same way as the stockholders’ investment, 'I'lie simplest 
way, for the accountant, is to pay a salary .in such cases, and yet 
if a stockholder is willing to take his share in the jirolits as his 
reward, the concern is obviously that much safer, and nothing 
should be done to diminish that safety unless there is some 
stronger rea.son than mere convenience or consistency of account¬ 
ing ritual. Here again what is needed is a readine.ss, whenever 
a problem comes up which requires it, to take account of produc¬ 
tive sacrifices in the way of ])crsonal service even though the 
company does not pa)- a money stijiend for them and tliey do 
not appear as a cost in tlie fonnal books. 

How shall we estimate operating cxpcn.scs, in view of the 
fact that they vaiy with outjmt ? In the first jilace it is obvious 
that if one estimated cost on the basis of alw.ays exjrecUng to 
work at 100 per cent capacity, the answer would be too low. It 
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is equally true that, it 8o per cent rejiresents average conditions, 
an estimate based on steady operation at 8o per cent of capacity 
would be too low. Overtime work i.s expensive, and work at 
6o per cent cai)acity is expensive, ami work at 8o per cent to 
loojjer cent is more eliident than either, so far as operating 
e.xjiense goes, while the change from one to the other is expensive 
in itself. So instead of estimating the average rate of output 
and llniling the cost of that, we should estimate the cost of 
W'orking overtime, the cost of a shutdown, and of all the inter- 
me<liate stages. .And then we sliould average these costs, 
weighting tliem so as to give a fair picture of the ])robablc facts. 
'I’lie table of costs alreaily worked out will furnish the materials 
for this kind of ati average. If we average all the columtis, giving 
the '‘shutdown" column half the weight of the others, the result 
will re|)re,sent an average output of exactly 8o per cent of full 
capticity, which is about what busine.ss men regard as a typical 
percentage and is jn.idi' u]) in a fairly tvqrical waiy. 'I'he resulting 
jiverage is S),,joo per car, as comjrared to Sr,287 per car if pro- 
ductioti were steady at 80 per cent of capacity, atul Si,iJ.l. per 
car when working at too per cent. 

'I'lie [irobable total economic cost per car, is, then, $1,300, 
if production averages So per cent of capacity. If the concern 
cati sell eighty ctrrs a year at an average price of $1,300, the 
enterprise will jirstify itself. If output is lower, cost will be 
higher ami die versa. Irr any actual estimate a wide margin 
would need to be added for errors and optimism, but we have 
alr‘ead\- made a specifre allowance for wastes of partial utilization, 
amounting to nearly 15 per cent of the Itgure for irerfect utilization 
—which is frequentl)' tlie only one actually calcuhrted by an 
engineer. .Ml estimates of cost should include a s])ecific allow¬ 
ance for this factor before begirming to make more general 
allowances for omissions and unforeseen contingencies. 

6. SECOND PROIiLEXI—HOW LARGE TO BUILD 

An answer to the preceding problem really presupposes an 
answer to this one, but for convenience we may separate them. 
This question of size of plant is really a many-sided one, involving 
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limits set by available capital, by tlie present demand, and by its 
prospects of future growlli, but a full anal)'sis of these would lead 
too far afield. There are, for instance, iinjiorlant jirinciples 
involved in buildiny aheail of present needs, in order lo be pre¬ 
pared' for future growth without the expen.se of rebuilding, but 
for the present we may confine ourselves to the question of 
the most economical si/.e of |ilant. 

If an engineer were asked to make an esiimale on such a 
question, he would probably have to build, on ]iaper, (wo plants 
of dillerent capacities and comjiare their costs of construction 
and operation. II he were very thorough he wmilil do for each 
plant what we have already done for our original plant: (hat is, 
make a schedule ol costs of oper.ition at different percentages of 
capacity, from nothing at all iqi to an orerlo.id, and strike a 
fair weighted average in each case. 

The dilference between these arerages would re|)resent the 
cost ol (he added output made jiossible |)\' the larger plant. 
So long as (lure are any economies of le.rgi’ si ale |Hdiluc(ion to 
be had, this dilfeieiici' in cost, dii ided by tiu lilferencc in average 
output, would lie less than the axerage cost for either one of 
the plants. Ilowexer, if (he ]ilanl outgrows its possible market, 
the economies of the large prodiictix'e unit will be neiitralized 
by the wastes of partial utilization. In praclicic there would 
Jirobably always be some economies (eihnicalLy jiossible. which 
would apjiear on an engineer's estiimite, but which might be 
counteracted or canceled by losses in efficiency due to the 
human factor; for there are limits on the jiower of the manage¬ 
ment to secure efticieiit co-ojieration in a larger and more 
complex enteqirise.' Hccaii.se of this inherent weakness of 
preliminary estimates it is very nece.ssary to sujijilemenl them 
W'ith data drawn from the jiast e.xiiericnce of similar concerns. 
This is what the exjiericnced busine.ss man does, by judgment 
or intuition, if not by statistical analysis. 

How will the larger anri smaller plants comjjare with each 
otlier ? An increase in .size of jilant will inxolve an increase in 

'Alfred Marshall menliuD.s sonic of these drawbacks of size: Principks of 
Economics, pp. 284-85; also in Industry and Trade, pp. 521-23. 
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practically every item of expense: interest on investment, taxes, 
depreciation, insurance, and operating expenses. The cost of 
securing added business, then, by increa.sing the size of the plant, 
includes a share of all tliese items, but “hot necessarily a pro rata 
sharg. In general, investment will probably increase faster 
than oj)erating expenses, for the reason tliat the larger the plant, 
the more things it will [)a>' to do by machinery and the smaller 
will be the ])roportion of direct labor to insurance, taxes, and 
interest on the equiimient employed. Thus one writer has col¬ 
lected figures indicating that, in general manufacturing, operat¬ 
ing e.xpenses per unit of jiroduct tend to decrease with increase 
in size of plant without apparently ever reaching a limit, and 
yet the largest plants are not the most profitable.' If this is a 
fact - and it seems plausible -it must be explained by the fact 
that overhead costs increase faster than operating expenses, 
overhead costs including all outlays on account of investment. 

'I'hus the fact tliat the costs of direct labor, or even total 
operating exiienses, are smaller for the larger jilant, proves 
nothing as to its being the most economical one; the question 
is: Does Uie saving comjiensate for the additional investment? 
h’or the sake of conservatism, some concerns never make a better¬ 
ment unless it can show a probable saving equal to double the 
interest on the ca])ital involved. This would undoubtedly 
be wise policy in businesses which are not markedly stable, 
especially if tlie estimates of cost on which the whole caculation 
rests do not allow enough for partial utilization, or for the risk 
of premature obsolescence or for the fact that costs of labor and 
materials may change in tlie future in such a way as to vitiate 
the original estimates. For any such decision commits the 
concern for the life of the equipment in question, which may be 
ten or twenty years or more, and therefore the decision made 
today will have to justify itself under all the unforeseen contingen¬ 
cies of an entire future generation of machines. In some large 
industries, where a change of equipment cannot be made all at 
once because tliere is not enough capacity for making the new 

‘ Kotuny, “A riicory of Profit and Interest,” Quarterly Journal of EccnomicSf 
XXXVI, 413-53. 
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equipment, the process must begin with the building of machines 
to make the machines which this concern is planning to instal, 
and this will look forward two mechanical generations or more— 
perhaps fifty years in all. 

Clearly the allowance for risk should be large, and the amount 
of risk depends partly on the size of the in\’estment ;ind partly 
on various elements of operating cxpensic 'rhese facts may be 
taken account of in a number of ways, but in all of them it is clear 
that the s;icrifices which have to be compens;ite<l include sacrifices 
on account of cai)ital invested, and that this endwaces deprecia¬ 
tion, obsolescence, risk of loss, and interest on the entire invest¬ 
ment; whether covered by bonds, stocks, or lloating <lebt is an 
incidental matter. 

7. 'iiiiRi) j'Riini.KM .\ (■ii.\N{a: or i'K(ii)i:('rivt: Mcriinos 

All thal has been s;ud about the economies of large-scale 
production aii])lies eiiually to an)- ])ro])osed change in methods 
of productimi involving a chang(; in the capital equipment, with 
one aflditional feature, namely, that a new method m,iy involve 
scrapping some existing equipment prematurely as well as install¬ 
ing new. 'I'his complicates the estimate of capital costs, but 
at the .same time makes some sort of estimate even more obviously 
necess;iry, since it is self-evident that ojjerating ex]K-nses alone 
are only a part of tlu! story. 

To attem])t to go into all the complexities of premature 
abandonment would be out of ])lace here, as it ])resu])poses a 
knowledge of the princii)les governing abandonment that is not 
premature- itself a rather large question. T'or the present we 
may start with the case in which the old equipment is ready to 
be scrapped and rejjlaccd in any event. 'J'hcn it is clear that the 
new process must sax-e enough in operating ex[)cnse.s to cover 
depreciation and interest on the extra investment involved; 
in other -words, the excess of the cost of the new tjqre of equipment 
above the cost of replacing the old. In order to justify scrapping 
the old equipment before the end of its natural term of life, 
instead of waiting, the saving would need to be larger, but just 
how much larger we cannot take time here to calculate. 
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flowcvur, the insUillation of the new plant need not bear 
thp whole loss involved in writing off the value of the old, for 
one verj' decisive reason. The old jdant loses its value, not 
because it is replaced, hut because thifre is a new process which 
doesj the work better than tlie old jilant can do it, and so makes 
it economical to replace it. d'his is eciually true, whether the 
company recognizes the fact or not, whether it scraps the old 
equi]mient or persists in keeping it in service. If it is kc])t in 
service, its value is still its sera]) value and nothing more. The 
act of .scraj)])ing the old j)lant and rei)lacing it is merely a 
recognition of a lo.ss already incurred. 

8. lauiinii I'Roni.KM incomr .\vAir..\nr,E for dividends 

'I'hose who have this jiroblem to meet are the financial 
accountants, and if tliis were their only function, their definition 
of cost would ]>robably be governed accordingly, and would 
include any and all obligations which must be met before 
dividends can be ])aid. These obli.gations include all ojierating 
c.xjienses, depreciation, ta.xes, and all interest which the corpora¬ 
tion definitely contracts to pay on either its lloating or its funded 
debt. I)i\i(h-nds, however, are not a legal lialiility, and even 
in the case of preferred stocks they do not carry the power to 
put the coriioration into bankruiitcv if they are not met. On 
this basis interest on debts would be a ‘'cost," but interest on 
investment rcjiresented by Stocks would not be. From a broader 
standpoint, it re])resents .sacrifices of jiroduction made by the 
stockholder, but for the ])uq)ose in hand this does not matter: 
what matters is that the coqioration as such does not legally 
owe anyone this amoutit of money. 

However, the books of the accountant arc not used for this 
pur])ose alone. They are also frequentl)- referred to as indexes 
of economy and eiriciency, as records of the economic sacrifices 
involved in jiroduction. For this purpose, interest on debts, 
taken by itself, is clearly irrelevant. It would be absurd to 
supjx'se that one concern has heavy expenses because it has a 
large bonded debt and that another concern, with the same invest¬ 
ment and operating expenses, lias light expenses because its 
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capitalization is all in the form of common stock. Cost means 
nothing as an inde.x of the sacrifices of jiroduction when it includes 
items which depend, not on tire total e,xi)enditure of resoun-es in 
the course of producing goods, but mere!)' on the form of financial 
arrangement under which Uie ca])ital resources were raised. 

Books whose jirimary puq)ose is to sliow how much income 
is availalde for dividends cannot easily l>e made to show as 
“expenses” all the sacrilices of jiroduction, and the only ones 
they ran show on a basis that woiihl he hair and com]iarahle as 
between different concerns arc the “openiting expenses.” I'lven 
these are .ambiguous wluaa- an owner works for himself without 
sttl.arx’, for here again the linancial obligations of the industry 
fail to cover all the sacrilices made for the sake of the |)roduct. 
However, in most eases they are fairly com])arahle as far as they 
go. ,\crordingly it is natural that tlw income .acaaiunt should 
confine the term ‘‘cost” to (perating expenses. Taxes .and 
interest on hcjnds then become “detluetions from income,” 
and these, with operating I'X’xaises. together make iij) the sum 
of charges that are prior to dividends. This does not mean 
that “o]>erating exp<‘n.ses'’ are the only exinaises of production, 
but merely that thev are the only ones of industrial significance 
which the income account can conxenieiitly report consistently 
with its main iniipose. This main purpose is linain iai and not 
industrial: the measuring of income ax aikable for dividemls rather 
than die gauging of the economic elTn ieiicy of ilifferent processes 
or methods of production. 

A company must have an income account, .and it is foolish 
to quarrel with the forms which the accountant finds necess<ary 
and convenient for this purpose, so long as they do not set up 
to be more than they are, .and .are not forccal to do duty for other 
puqroscs for which they are lujt adequate. We h.ave seen that 
if wc wish t(t decide whether to build .a plant, how large to build 
it, or whether to instal new equiimient. we must take account 
of interest on the entire c(|uipment iji (|ue.stion. If the financial 
accounts cannot conveniently do this, well and good, but th,at 
should not act as a veto on the inclusion of interest by the engineer 
or the cost accountant wherever their peculiar problems require 
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it. There have t)cen too many absolutes in accounting as in 
otl\er arts and sciences, and an absolute generally means a con¬ 
ception which may be adapted to one puqxjse, but is arbitrarily 
used for other jmrposes which it does ifbt fit. 

(). Fll' Ilt AND SIXIH PROBLEMS—DIFFERENTIAL 
COST OF ADDED OUTPUT 

In cutting ])rices to secure additional business for a plant 
already built, we encounter cost in a new' aspect. The cost 
attributable to the additional business is, strictly speaking, the 
dillerence between the cost of producing the larger output and 
the cost of ])roducing the ])revious smaller output. This differ¬ 
ential cost Consists largely of an increase in the direct operating 
expenses, but it includes many other elements, even a trifle of 
interest on the increased working cai>ital. Turning back to the 
table, we can s(‘e that 6o cars cost S51 ,r^o more to produce than 
no cars, or ]ier car; 80 cars cost Sro,i8o more than si.xty, 
or $500 per additional car; 100 cars cost $10,400 more than 
eighty or ,S5-’o per additional car, and 120 cars cost $24,940 
more than 100, or Si,2.(7 ))er additional car. 

These ‘'differential costs” are often the decisive thing in 
detennining how cheaply the concern can afford to sell additional 
goods. Tlu'v do not correspond with an)- possible accounting 
category. I'or the first sixty cars they are more than the direct 
oiierating expenses but le.ss’tluin total oiieratitig expenses; for 
the next forty they are a shade under the direct oiierating expenses 
and for the last twenty cars they cxcecil the average cost at 
full capacity, including all overhead charges. There is no 
percentage division of expenses into “constant” and “variable” 
which could possibly produce this set of answers. Nothing 
would furnish data for it except a study of the actual changes in 
total cost produced by changes in outiiut. 

If the additional output can be disposed of by “dumping” 
or in any other way which makes a separate class of it and leaves 
existing busine.ss absolutely unaftccted, then the minimum 
limit below which the concern cannot afford to cut prices is 
simply the differential cost. Anytliing above this is a gain. 
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On the other hand, if the goods have to be sold all in the same 
market, by reducing the price to all customers, the case is not 
quite so simple. We may start with the assumption that the 
concern is marketing eighty airs at $i,ioo each. This means 
that no interest is being earned, and little depreciation. Then 
if they were to cut the price to §900 in order to increase tlieir 
output to full capacity, their gross income would be increased 
very little, only from SS.S.ooo to Sqo,ooo. while their e.xpenses 
would be increased by $10,400 and their tot.d net income would 
be decreased by S,S,4oo. Calculation will .show th.al they must 
charge $984 on 100 cars in order to be as well off as they were 
before. 

On the other hand, if they were lu'eciously selling the same 
eighty cars at Si.400. and reaping a jirofit of $9,000 above 
interest, the smallest price which they could alTord to accept 
in order to jiush their oul]iul to 100 would he Si.224, otherwise 
their net earnings would In reiluced. (tr, thirdly, if they were 
selling eighty cars at $1,287 each, anil just covering all of the 
interest charges, then the minimum price at which they could 
afford to .sell their capacity outinit wouhl be $1,144. 

There are many .speci.il circumstances that would need to be 
taken into account, and which ha\e not yet been touched upon. 
Three of these may be worth mentioning: first, the size of 
single orders; second, the (|uestion whetlier goods are .sold 
immediately or whether a con Ira it is made calling for deliveries 
well into the future; ami third, the iiueslion what to do about 
materials which the concern has either bought or contracted to 
buy at a given price, in case the price i hanges, particularly if it 
goes down. Let us take these up in their order, taking, first, 
the question of many small sales versus a few large ones. 

In the securing and filling of any given order, there are some 
costs which arc virtually overhead costs for that order, although 
they may vary with the number of orders a fimi secures and fills. 
In gas and electric light utilities there are some e.vpen.ses which 
vary approximately with the number of customers served, 
regardless of size. These consist largely of accounting, bill 
collecting, and meter reading, together with interest and depreci- 
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ation on the meter and on the minimum customer’s connection. 
In_a inaiuifacturing plant such as we are studying here, there 
would la- some selling exiienses that would not vary with the 
size of the order a great deal of thS accounting, ihe cost of 
])lanning and of making jxitlerns or securing any other special 
eqiiiimient that might he needed. All this would make it pos.sible 
systematically to (piote slightly lower j)riccs for large orders than 
for small ones, the di.scuunt depending on the im])ortancc of these 
items of cost which do not vary with the size of the order, From 
the standiHiint of the business as a whole these mav he strictly 
“variable'’ costs, they may, for e.xample. vary exactiv in i)r()por- 
tion to Ihe number of orders taken. Hut with reference to the 
size of the orders they are to be treated as constaTit items. 

Secondly, what difference does it make how long ahead one 
takes orilers binding him to dt'liver goods? 'I he <'lement of risk 
obviously varies. If one has already bought materials enough 
to till all his contracts, then these contracts, calling for delivery 
at delinite ])rices, reduce his risk rather than incre.ise it. If, 
however, he has not yet bought his materials, a rise in (rrice mav 
cause him a loss and he is likely to lind it wise to hedge against 
this loss if there is a speculative market on which he can make 
a hedging contract. .Another element of uncerlaintv is the 
uncertaintv' of how busy the irlant will be at anv given time. 
On the whole, making contracts ahead tends to reduce this 
uncertainly if the product is Something that can'bemade to stock, 
because the contract enables the concern to make more goods than 
they can sell in dull limes, and still be sure of an ultimate market. 
In any case, the cost on which the manager is to calculate, then, 
is an indefinite, iirobable cost based on a fair estimate of what 
the conditions are likely to be. In such a case, the e.xact points 
on the curve of cost are not important and the dilTerence between 
the cost of raising the outinit from 80 per rent to go per cent 
ca])acity, and rasing it from go per cent to 100 per cent capacity 
will not count. I he important thing will be the general trend 
of the curve of cost. For such inirjxises a rough, rule-of-thumb 
fonmila may be the most useful thing, even if it is not e.xactly 
accurate. 
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With regard to material already bought, there is a jiossiblc 
conflict between accounting coinenicnce and commercial fact. 
If a firm bought materials in advance and the jirice subsequently 
fell 50 per cent should the cost accountant u.se the actual cost 
or the jrre.sent market value in figuring the cost of making these 
materials u|) into finished ])ro(luels? I'he principle involved is 
the same wlien a I'oncern, without having actually bought mate¬ 
rials in advance, has contracted to buy them at a fixed ])rice. In 
re]>orting the linani'es of the concern, the .actual cost of these 
materials is tlx* cost whic h the linn actually incurred. ,\nything 
else, from that stan(l])oint, would be a fiction. Hut w ith reference 
to filling an order which comes in .after the price goes down, the 
cost of materials already bought is one of those matters of .ancient 
history which has nothing to do with the ([Ueslion: What addi¬ 
tional e.xpiatses are incurred as a re^rdt of tilling this |)articular 
order? What the concern exjiends now is materials which it now 
has, not the money which it paid out for them some mouths ago, 
and the sacrifice now iinulved in imlting these mtiterials into 
a given onhr is really represented by what the (uncern could 
realize on these matiaials if it did not make them U]t tind sell 
them to this jiarticuhir lustomer. i'his ^acrilice is mett.sured 
by the nuirket price of the materi.ds and not by the original cost. 
The difference between the two is a loss due to holding goods 
whose ])rice has fallen, and this loss should not be charged as 
a Cost of milking these materials into linished products. 

.•\ firm has been known to lose numbers of contracts because 
it kept on figuring its bids on the ba.-is of the original cost of 
materials aftia the market ]>rice had fallen heaxily. 'I'liey were 
refusing to make bids low enough to secure the orders because 
these orders would not otherwise ciwer (crtain costs which they 
had incurred in the past. Hut such historical considerations 
have nothing to do with the question: What will our cost be 
next week if we t:ike these orders, lomjhirrd lo what they will be 
next week ijur do not take them ! It is more convenient to charge 
materials at their original cost, but it is possible to charge them 
at the market [trice [trevailing at the time they are used, and thus 
to separate gains and losses arising out of the producing of goods 
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from gains and losses due to changes in the value of materials 
in stock. This is done by a number of concerns, and is certainly 
the more accurate practice, Where\'cr materials are charged 
at their original cost, the managemenrnccds to bear in mind the 
fact.that the costs as thus reiiorted arc bygones and should be 
re-e.\aniined in the light of i)resent market values if it appears 
likely that such a reexamination would give rise to a different 
decision in matters of price. 

'File jirobleni of reducing prices in time of depression (the 
sixth in our .series) is sni)stantially the same as the problem of 
increased output worked backward. There is a difference, 
however, tliat is not shown in the table of ligiires. There are 
costs due to (listurliance as such, and these furnish an added 
argument for cutting prices to retain existing business, while 
they work in the ojiposite direction when it is a question of 
expanding sales. Whether this item is large enough to be 
worth considering will deircnd on circumstances. In most 
cases it is probably negligible compared to other factors, known 
and unknown, which enter the problem. 

ro. SKVKXTjr proiilic.m -a tkmporaky shutdown 

This problem hinges on the fact that certain people would 
need to be ket>t oir the pay-rolls as a nucleus around whom the 
organi/alion could be built up again when production should be 
resumed. 'I'he backbone ofthe oflice and sales force W'ould have 
to be kept and the key men in the other departments, while a cer¬ 
tain amount of materials would have to be expended for repairs, 
and watchmen would be employerl as before, (n tliis case we 
have assumed that it costs $4t.7oo to turn out no output at all, 
and $5i,iJO more to turn out sixty cars, or S852 per car, so that 
it would pay the concern to cut prices down to that point, rather 
than to shut down entirely. The total income on this basis would 
not cover operating cxjrenses, but it would come nearer covering 
them than if tJie income were nothing at all and the operating 
expenses of keeping the nucleus of the force together had to be 
met somehow. The corporation might be unable to finance 
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such a policy and might go bankrupt, in which case a receiver, 
would have the same problem facing him. In tlie ordinary 
case, however, if the emergency is a temporary one, the deficit 
can be met out of previous suq)luses. The cost of keejring the 
nucleus of the force through a temporaiy shutdown is really 
chargeable against all the future business tlie tlrm expects to do 
after conditions iin])roxe and it becomes jxissible to reoiren. 

n. Kic.iirii piiont.KM A sidk tiN'u 

One way of keeping plant and personnel working steadily is to 
take on .some side line whieh will hel]) to till in slack periods. In 
connection with any such side line there are two distinct ((Ues- 
tions. One is the cost incolved in installing il and the income 
which it must show in order to justify the installation. The 
other is the cost of keejiing it going tifter it is installed, and the 
two differ to the extent that sjieciali/.ed investment mtiy have 
been made that cannot be redeemed to tiny other use. Since 
a side line of this sort is soniewhtit sjieculative tind the special 
equipment needed for it cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
utilized very continuously, it sttinds the best cliance of success 
if the s[)ecial e(|uipment needed is small. In deciding whether 
to undertake such a side line, the iirospective income must be 
enough to cover interest, taxes, and depreciation on any sjiecial 
investment required, and these charges for the full life of the 
investment must be covered during the relatively limited time 
in which it is working. As for operating expenses, such a side 
line needs to lie charged only with the ililference in lire budget 
which results from keeping the existing labor worldng on the 
side line rather tluui lav ing off all those wlio do not have to be 
kept as a nucleus in any case. 

This last is itself an clastic quantity depending largely on 
judgment, and the e.xistence of a side line which am utilize spare 
time may make it possible to kee]) on numbers of experienced 
workers who would else be laid off, and, in estimating the cost of 
producing the side-line product, the wages of such laborers do 
not properly count in full. It would be proper to deduct the cost 
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. of labor turnover which is avoided b\’ keeping such men on the 
pa_v-ro)ls. -As a result the labor cost chargeable against such a 
side line would often be very slight. 

I’. M.M'it I'KOHLE.W Ali.\Nl)()XMf;-Nr 

Hy the time this jn-oblem comes uj) for settlement the concern 
is generally in the hands of a receiver, and he has to decide in the 
cfiuitable interests of all concerned (but primarily the mortgage 
bondholders) whether it is worth while to go on operating the 
proirerty. The crucial consideration here is what can be realized 
on the ])ro]>erty if irroduction is abandoned. The original cost 
is a bit of ancient history, but the plant must still earn .something, 
or it will be better to sera]) it. 'I'he land still has \alue. the 
materials an<l working eairilal can be realized on without much 
loss, the building may, with considerable wastage, be readapted 
to some other use, and the machinery can be sold at a scrap value. 
Let us assume that .Syo.ooo can be realized in this way on the 
land and li.xed eriuipment and .Sio.ooo on tin' materials and 
working ca])ital, or a total of ^So.ooo. 

If the concern is to go on operating there must be a prospect 
of yielding a relurn which would be worth, and would justify, 
$80,000 of iirvestnrent sacrifice. (fpi rating e.xpenses, of course, 
must be co\ ered. .\s for (k'lireciation, nearly all the depreciation 
jiossible has already occurred. Perhajis the ])re.sent salvage 
value of buildings and plant is .Szo.ooo more than the ultimate 
sera]) value would be if they were allowed to wear out in service. 
r)e])reeiatiou on this would hardly be more than .SSoo per year, 
though it might be more if the remaining useful life of the plant 
were short. Interest would have to be earned at, s;iy, 6 ])cr cent 
on $80,000 or S.(,800 per year, and ta.xes would have to be covered 
at whatever they could be scaled down to perha])s $1,500 a year. 
This would give a total overheail fother than lloating debt) 
of $7.too in jrlace of $25,400. This reduction of overhead 
would cut the necessary iirice from$1,500 toa tritle under $1,100, 
though perhaps something should be added for arlded risk in 
view of the bad record nnide so far. 'Phis Sr,too per car repre¬ 
sents die cost of staying in business after having once set up a 
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plant, while the Si.jcxd represents the total sacrifice involved 
in setting u]) the plant and operating it. If this total sacrifice 
cannot be covered, the approjrriate thing is to scale the amount 
down to Sr,100 and continue in business, if there is a reasonable 
prospect of selling a nonnal output at that jiriee. 'I'liis is con¬ 
siderably less than the average ])rice necessary to justify the 
original investment, but it is a great deal more than is necessary 
to juslifv keeping the jiiant ojien for a short lime if there is 
prospect of a reeo\ eiy in business. 

I.;. CoNCl.lSIoN 

It is evident lliat in these nine ciilferent jiroblems we liave to 
deal witli cost in rlifferent aspects and that no one formula for 
cost will fit all the cases. In the Inst case we dealt with the 
whole economic sacrifice of building a plant and operating it. 
In the second we dealt with the long run added cost of added 
cajracity. In the third case we did not changr' our ouljiut, but 
considered the cost of a new method of producing it. In the 
fourth we dealt with the financial e\]ienses legally ])ayable by 
the corporation. In the filth. si\th, and seventh we dealt with 
the difi'erence in cost attributable to a dilference in business. 
In the eighth we dealt with a special case of this same ])roblem, 
namely, the (pieslion of oiieraiion versus lem])orary shutdown, 
and we ended by studying the cost of continuing in bu.siness 
ratlier than going out of business iM-rnianently. 

It turns out that cost in the first sense includes ta.ves, depre¬ 
ciation, and interest on the entire iiuestment. Cost in the 
second scn.se is likely to be somewhat less, but is a matter of 
engineering estimate. Cost in the third sen.se includes interest, 
but cost in the fourth sense does not. Cost in enses live to eight 
includes much or little, .according to conditions. The cost 
attributable to an additional unit of business is generally less 
than its pro rata share of ojicrating ex]jenses, but when it comes 
to pushing the plant beyond its designed capacity this differential 
cost rises until it e.\ceeds a jiro rata share of operating expenses 
and ox-erhead costs together. LastI)', the cost of continuing 
in business, rather than going out permanently, includes interest 
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on the salvage value of tlie investment and no more, and virtually 
no depreciation. 

One slightly sur{)rising thing is that we have two costs of pro¬ 
ducing the same output. The cost* of producing si.xty cars 
rather than none is .S852 jn'r car if the alternative is a temporary 
shutdown, or nearly Si,100 if tive alternative is to go out of 
business ])ennanently. Jiut how' can the cost < if t lie same operation 
he different according to such an intangilile test as wdiether the 
alternative is shutting down temjjorarily or permanently ? Cost, it 
might seem, lias to do with what is, and not w ith what might be. 

'I'he fact is that we are dealing with cost in at least two very 
different senses. 'I’here is cost in the absolute sense, of wdiich 
case three offers one illustration. Cost in that sense is a present 
fact which cannot vary according to hypothetical alternatives. 
However, when one is making a decision of a financial sort, one 
needs to know the costs incurred as a result of making this partic¬ 
ular decision; meaning costs which would not have been incurred 
otlierwi.se. In other words, we have to deal here with what we 
may call “alternative costs.” Kvery judgment on a matter of 
policy needs this kind of an estimate of cost if it is to be intelli¬ 
gently mtide. 

Now', wdiile accounting cannot lie e.xjiected to report “alter¬ 
native costs’^ in a finished stale, cost accounting should furnish 
die raw nniterials from which the matiager can make Uiesc 
comparisons. And this means, for one thing, that interest should 
be included in the r;iw data gatJrered by the cost ticcountants 
and should be used in various sorts of sjiecial studies of costs, 
wdielhcr it is regularly included in the olVtcialh- reported costs or 
not. 'I hese special studies might be illuslratetl by the table we 
have already used showing how costs var)' in response to changes 
of output. This clearly implies a careful study of costs for many 
weekly or monthly periods, an attempt to eliminate irrelevant 
causes of change, tlie selectton of something which will serve as 
a unit of output, and a final conclusion as to tlie effect of output 
on costs, other things remaining eciual. This is a very difficult 
analysis, involving some arbitraiy- ciuantitics and much exercise 
of judgment, and tlierefore the story it tells, and, in particular, 
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the figure representing the differential cost of added output, is an 
inference rather than a simple fact of record. But for that 
matter, whenever a cost accountant reports the cost of a particu¬ 
lar job. including a share of indirect co.sts. the result is an infer¬ 
ence rather than a simple fact of record. It is merely a different 
kind of an inference, and both kinds are valuable. 

The peculiar value of estimates of dinerential cost lies in 
correcting certain ntitural errors into which a business man may 
be drawn by looking merely at total costs. lie knows that 
costs are low when business is active and that he makes most 
of his money “on the peak.'' and he is likely to infer that the 
peak is a desiralde thing and th;it costs at other limes are higher. 
Yet the added cost resulting from added busiiu ss is lowest when 
the plant is working til jiart capacity tind when the jiltint reaches 
the point of lowest total cost per unit, (he added cost due to 
added output has already risen enonnously and will ri.se still 
more with every' further incretise of business. .Xs a result, to 
sell live more cars, for instance, at -Si.too iqiiece might be a fine 
stroke of business when the plant is partly idle, a doubtful gain 
when it is working nearly full time and a po.sitive loss when it is 
working overtime. This would be true without ttiking .account 
of the further jiossibilily that if the peak were cut off the invest¬ 
ment could be made smaller without losing any' of the off-peak 
business. If this were possible, then the dirfercnti.1l cost of the 
peak busine.ss would be still heavier, for it would include part 
of the overhead charges that go on through the off-peak iteriods. 
So far, in our study, we h.ave ignored this ])ossibility, and justi¬ 
fiably so, since it would require something different from ordinary 
business tactics to refuse Imsincss at the jteak without losing 
customers at off-iieak times also. However, means might be 
found for overcoming this difficulty, and then the differential 
cost of the peak business would go up. 

Thus the behavior of average costs docs not tell the whole 
story, and “differential costs,” conjectural though they be, are 
important to estimate. 
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WllA'l' IS A UNIT OF BUSINESS? 

SUMMARY 

I)|vi>ion of costs int«) {H-riorls, 204—('osts of dilTcrunt kimls of output, 206— 
A method of approxinialini' ditTereiilial cost for a varicKatcd output, 208—DilTcrent 
dimensums of output, 21a -'Die si/u of the unit of business, 2rj. 

1. DIVISrOM OF COSTS INTO PKRIODS 

'I'lu; assuni])ti(in uiulerlyiiiK a consklcrahlc part of the 
argument of tlio preceding (■ha])ter is that it is a good thing 
to know liow mucli differeiue is made in costs by a dilfcrcncc 
in volume of business, or by a dilTercncu in metbods of [iroduction, 
or by any other dilTerencc in commercial or industrial ]>olicy. 
of course, if it would be of no use to know these things, then 
there is no use in wasting time studying how these differences 
in cost behave or trying to discover the best ways of estimating 
them, Ilowe\er, there is such a widespread awareness of the 
general facts of constant and variable expenses that bu.sincss 
men are continually doing thiirgs which imply a knowledge of 
the manner in which costs vary, so that if they do not act on 
a correct understanding they will merely be acting on an incorrect 
one. 'J’hcreforc the ciuestion arises: How near is it possible 
to come in an actual business to the ideal condition assumed in 
our lictitious case, in which we knew exactly what increase in 
costs a given increase in business was responsible for? Would 
it be jrracticable to construct a table showing these facts for an 
actual indu.stry ? 

In the lirst place, the cxi>enses would have to be divided 
into jieriods and charged against the goods produced in those 
pcrio{ts. This problem has already had the benefit of much 
expert study, as it is one of the central problems of linancial 
or general accounting. It presents a number of very real diffi¬ 
culties, because the money spent in a given week or month 
might not be solely on account of the output of that period, 
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and the progress made in pushing goods toward completion 
might not be accurately measured l)y the amount of work actu¬ 
ally finished and sold. Where the product takes some time to 
make, it would be ne('e.ssaty to resort to tlie device used in ship¬ 
yards, reporting jirogress in terms of “|)ercentnge of comjiletion,”’ 
or some similar index. 

Materials would of course lia\e to he re])orted as a cost 
of production at the time they are used, rather than when they 
arc houghl. .\s for maintenance, it would he hard to make the 
ligures mean anything hjr the jnirpose in hanil. Maintenance 
e.xi>cndilures tor a given year ought to corresjvond roughly to 
the wear and tear which calls for maintenance expenditures 
and which results from the husiiiess of that year. Hut though 
these ought to correspond, too freipiently they do not. Plants 
are allowed to run down, or permanent improvements are made 
and charged to maintenance. .\n<l for periods as short as 
a month there might he little or no connection hetween the 
wear and tear o(curring and the aitual exjienditure for mainte¬ 
nance in that particular month or week. 'I'he very rush of work 
that jars hearings loose anil wears down running parts may make 
it out of the (juestion to stop the machine for repairs as long as 
it will run at all. Phus the repairs due to one week or month 
of heavy husiness may appear largelv in the following week or 
month, while some of them may have heen made in anticijiation, 
and may ajipear in the [ireceding week or month. It is just 
possible that an able statistician might work out a formula 
for the distribution of the maintenance due to a given amount 
of work - so much in the same month, so much in the preceding 
and so much in the succeeding month which would fit the 
curves of actual costs convincingly and shed light on the 
question: How much el'lcct does additional husiness have 

‘ This devic e itself covers up a muitilude of dillic ulties, for what is lo per cent 
of a ship or of an automobile ? W'liat i-. tin- equivali lU in keel plates of the caulking 
of lo square yanls of »le' k ttr the rig^ini; ol the fon m.tst .-tay.s? An im(>ossil)lc 
question, yet I here apffcars to Ik; an an.-iwer whirh true enough to be useful, 
whatever its logical shorti oming>. Perhaps cost of keel plates, deck, or rigging 
material and installation would lx- an adequate common measure, though there 
would still be tlie indirect costs to all<xatcl 
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in increasing maintenance expenses? Even this would not 
prpvc that the expense was not concentrated in active 
periods Ijccause those were the limes when the concern had 
funds availat)le to s])end, rather than because the need was 
peculiarly great in just those months. Some railroads divide 
their yearly budget of expenses for “maintenance of way and 
structures” into twelve e(pial parts am' charge each month with 
an equal amount regardless of when the e.vpenditures are made. 
Evidently they consider that the actual fluctuations are mostly 
due to irrelevant causes and would be more misleading than 
othcrwi.se if re])orted month by month as made. Now if the 
actual lluctuations can tell no reliable story to a statistician it 
becomes necessary to fall back u])on the next best thing, which 
is the judgment of the expert as to the amount of wear-and-tear 
which takes place. 'I'his would be only too fallible, but perhaps 
the best expedient at hand. 

2. COSTS OK DIFFFCRENT KINDS OF OUTPUT 

Another set of problems arises from the fact that virtually 
all concerns |)roduce a mixed output, so that, no matter how' much 
wc study the variations of the total exiienses, there will still 
remain the task of allocating them to different brands, cjualities, 
and types of work. I'his tiisk takes on so many iliffercnt forms 
that it appears almost hoiieless to generali/e about it. There 
are the different scats in a theater floor, bokes, and balconies. 
There are the different rooms in an office building or a hotel— 
inside and outside, upper and lower floors, etc., and different 
locations of floor space and window space in a department store. 
A machine shop turns out ditTcrent kinds and sizes of machines, 
some in large f]uantities and some in small. And, as we have 
already seen, the larger machines are cheaper to produce per unit 
of capacity. publisher turns out different kinds of books, in 
larger and smaller editions. A retailer sells goods with or 
without delivery, and for cash or for credit. Machines are sold 
with or without guaranties, and with or without costly services 
of demonstration and free repairs. Purchases are large or small 
and packaces are large or small.’ 
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Even where a product can be reduced to units of some homo¬ 
geneous quantity, there is often a perplexing variety of dimensions 
to choose from, for example, shijmients, tons, and ton-miles 
in the case of freight, with further possible allowance for the dead 
weight of cars, which varies according to whether the cars are 
fully loaded and whether there is a return load or not. 'I'herc is 
serv'ice at ditTcrent hours of the day, different days of the week 
and dilTerent seasons of the year, all of which things may allect 
both value and cost, es])ecially differential cost. Some goods 
almost sell tliemsehes. while otliers re(|uiro expensive selling 
services, some sell (|uickly and others more slowly. Some classes 
of telephone service require special speed, and this has to be 
given to all classes alike, both those to which it is essential and 
those to which it is merely an added convenience. In varied 
farming some branches are more or less conqilementary to each 
other and some are not, and farmers often have no clear idea 
which branches are profitable and whii h are burdens. 

Evidently these cases are so different as to call for very 
varied treatment, and it would be out of the (|ueslion to make 
one sim])le jvrescription to lit them all, 'I'here are, however, 
certain general methods out of whiih any system of analysis 
must be built. 

In the first place, it is possible to divide the total expenses 
up, assigning every item to .some product, or subdividing it and 
assigning shares to different ]iroducts, so that all the costs are 
charged against dilTerent classes of product, liut this tells 
us nothing about differential costs. Costs as allocated in this 
way could not possibly correspond with differential costs except in 
certain stages of out|)ut, and if we dejiend solely u[)on allocating 
expenses we shall never know what increased or decreased output 
really does to costs, ftloreovcr, it is not easy for people trained 
in this sort of accounting, where the whole is necessarily equal 
to the sum of its parts, to take uj) the very dilTerent kind of 
analysis involved in a study of differential costs. Eor the 
sum of dilTerential costs may be greater or less than the whole, 
sometimes by very large amounts; and the entire process of 
allocation must be freer and less conventional than the arith- 
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metical addition of items which forms the backbone of accounting 
prpcedurc. 

On the other liaiul, if analysis were to depend solely upon 
watching llie \arialion of costs, we slfould find the results quite 
bafiling in a different way. If we could try unlimited experi¬ 
ments in the variation of costs, it would be found that the differ¬ 
ential cost of product .1 depends partly ui)on the volume of 
]>roducT ,1 turiual out, and partly upon the volume of other 
products H, (', IK etc., turned out by the same plant. If the 
only evidence we could use to determine the dilTerential costs 
of the.se different products were the actual variations of total 
cost, it would be necessary to get one .series of observations cover¬ 
ing dilTerent rates of output of product A while B, C, D, etc., 
remain constant; then a series of these series, re[)rescnting 
different rates of output for product /I, w'hile I), etc., 
still remain constant; then a series of these series of series 
representing different volumes of (', and so on for as many 
products as the plant turns out. Fortunately, this impossible 
method is not necessary in order to get a useful idea of the vari¬ 
ation of costs for i)lants turning out a varied outjmt. It is 
possible to combine the methoil of allocating exivenses with 
the method of observing variations, and secure useful results 
without ])rohil)itive labor. 

p A MCTIIOU OF .Vt’I'RO.XIMATlXG ini' FFarKXTIAL COST 
FOR A VARrKG.ATEl) OUTPUT 

In the lirst place, where the dilTerential cost of A depends 
on the volume of .1 turned out, rather than on the general output 
of all products, this is clearly because there is certain e(|uipment 
and i)erha]>s certain skilled labor that is specialized to make 
this product, so that when it is only partly utilized there is waste 
and when it is pushed beyond its capacity costs rise. 

But where this is the case any oflicial would know it without 
being told by his cost accountants. Certainly it would not 
require an observation of series of series of statistical data to 
determine the fact. In the same way, where the differential 
cost of .1 depends upon the oiftput of B, this may be for two 
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reasons. They may be joint or complementary products in 
the strict sense or they may make use of some common equipment, 
such as cranes or a |)ower ]>lant, or the same skilled labor may 
work interchangeably on both kinds of product. Again, if this 
i.s true, any oflicial would knou’ it without needing a statistical 
investigation to inform him. 

It would be possible, then, to divide the expenses into those 
specialized to ])roduct . 1 , |)roducl B, etc., and tho.se devoted to 
all the ]>roducts or a ionsiderabic number of them, and then 
proceed to study how the spei iali/.ed ex|>enses vary in reponse 
to changes in their special products, and how the generalized 
e.xpcnses vary in res])ouse to tlu' general changes in the volume 
of business. Since these generali/.cd expenses are likely to have 
to do with some |)hysically homogiuieous thing like power, the 
question of a unit to measure the \ariatious of ulili/alion will 
freciueutly lake care of itself in very simple fashion. 1 lorse-jKiwer 
is not a unit of busiiu^s. but for purposes of studying the effect 
of increased business on the general item of ])ower, horse-power 
is the unit to use. 

It would bo |)ossible, then, to rei)ort the cost of exerylhing 
in a twofold way. hirst, the cost could be re|)orli'd in regular 
accounting fashion, item by item. But beside e\ ery item would 
be another ligure, representing the differential cost of the work, 
in the prevailing stale of utilization of the general and special 
equipment and labor force. One way to arrive at this supple¬ 
mentary ligure would be to study, for instance, the sha|)C of the 
curve of cost for power as it varies in res)(o]ise to different rates 
of output. This Would, of course, require a skilful survey- 
analysis based on the past experiem e of the plant for a consider¬ 
able time, and of other (dants also, if the reconls could be had. 
From this curve could be derived the j)ercenlages of differential 
cost per horse-power to axerage cost per horse-|)ower, for each 
point on the curve. This percentage would usually be very small 
for a plant working at a small jrart of its capacity, and might 
rise above too per cent when the plant is being pushed hard, 
especially when there is overtime to be ])aid for at extra rates. 
Suppose that it is 25 ])er cent when the power plant is working 
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at 6o per cent of capacity. Then a piece of work, done when the 
plant is working at that rate, and charged with $10.00 as its 
full share of the cost of power, would be rated at $2.50 as its 
ililTerential cost for power, 'f'reating all other items in the same 
way, one would have a (Igurc for the differential cost of that 
particular job, and could guide his decisions accordingly. 

Of course, it would be exircnsive to report the cost of every 
item of output in this dual fashion, and probably the same 
result would be attained by doing it only now and then: sampling 
the run of the business whenever the management might feel 
in need of the information. The underlying survey of curves 
of cost and utilization, once made, would have to ser\ e a consider¬ 
able time in order to justify itself. A small plant could not alTord 
to make such a survey at all, but in such a case the industry as 
a whole would generally find it worth while to have a survey 
made for the benelit of all alike. Wages and costs of materials 
might change but these changes would not greatly alTect the 
percentages of differential cost to average cost, so that these 
could be used for a considerable time. 

'J'his is, of course, only one iiossible suggestion. 'J'he results 
of a cost survey might indicate that some simpler approximation 
would be close enough to serve all practical purposes. For 
example, in the hypothetical case discussed in the preceding 
chapter, differential cost is almost identical with direct ojierating 
e.xpcnses per unit, except at the upper and lower ends of the 
curve. In such a case one might simply take for granted, 
within proper limits, that direct operating expenses are a measure 
of differential cost. 'J'his would be very dilTerent from taking 
the same thing for granted without any cost survey to tell if it 
airproached the truth, and without any regard to the limits within 
which it might be true. 

4. DIFFERENT DIMENSIONS OF OUTPUT 

For certain purposes managers would wish to know the long- 
run additional cost of increased output where additional equip¬ 
ment would be required to handle it. This would require a 
different sort of survey based if possible on the experience of 
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many plants, and, if that is not to be had, on engineering esti¬ 
mates. 

For such i>urposes, and for some others, it may be found 
con^•enicnt to reduce all varieties of outi)ut to some arbitrary 
unit, but it goes without saying that all such units must be 
used with the greatest caution. In the case of railroads the 
ton-mile is (|uite an arbitrary unit for freight, good only for 
comparisons that involve no marked change in the make-up 
of tile trallic no large increase in package freight and falling- 
olf of coal, or vice versa. As for passengers, (hey are freipiently 
merged with freight in a com])osite unit or “eijuivalent ton-mile,” 
consisting of one (on-mile of freight or s<,)me .s]>ecilied fraction 
of a passenger mile. For instance. Dr. .M. O. Lorenz, statistician 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has made a calculation 
in which every ])a,ssenger-mile counts as the eipiivaleut of ,p67 
ton-miles, 'I'his particular ligure was selected because then (he 
revenue per ‘‘eiiiiiialent ton-mile” would be about (he same as 
the revenue per ton-mile of freight.' 'I'he unit really is, then, 
a ton-mile ol freight or an amount of ])assenger-travel that yields 
as much revenue. In this sense, it is a unit of earnings. Some¬ 
times a unit of cost is cho.sen instead, though this obviously 
presupiioses that the roads have already made an accounting 
separation of the costs of freight and passenger busine.ss. 

Whenever such a sejiaration is made, it must needs be on the 
basis of certain physical or linancial dimensions of the business 
which are [iresumably the best index of its responsibility for 
each particular class of costs. For example, there is the ton- 
mile of jiaying freight, the .sim])Iest unit of volume of trafhe, but 
so simple that it does not express the dimensions that directly 
control any of the imjiortant classes of costs. 'J'hcn there is 
the ton of Jiaying freight, the best simjile index of responsibility 
for the serv ices of loading and unloading. Thi.s, of course, would 
be used in this way only for less-than-carload freight, since carload 
freight is loaded and unloaded by the shipper. 'Then there are 
the number of gross ton-miles (train and contents) for which 

' M. 0 . Lorenz, Kaihu'ay A^e (March 24, igi.O, [>• 79Q. I'or a crilibism of 
the traflic unit see RaU-tcay Age (February 24, 1923), pp. 463-O6. 
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a given group of shipments is responsible, the number of train- 
miles, the number of locomotive-miles and the number of 
locomotive-ton-milcs, The gross ton-mile is a fair index of 
haulage coals, though if it is a (juestion of improving the roadbed 
so that the same locomoli\ (“s can haul more cars, haulage cost 
per train mile will prolrably remain nearly constant and the 
increase will take i)lace in maintenance and interest on way 
and structures.' This, however, is a special case, calling for 
a si)ecial analysis by engineers rather than accountants. 

It would he physically i>ossihle to report all these dimensions 
for every shipment, but the cost would be prohibitive. Railroad 
o[)eraling men have (piite enough entries to make as it is. If all 
this were done, the shipnrent could be charged with whatever 
part of the total terminal e.\i)cnse corresponds to its net tonnage, 
whatever part of maintenance of way corresponds to the gross 
ton-mileage represented by this shipment, and so on. The 
result would be a llgure which might puqrort to be the “cost” 
of that [rarticular shipment. 'I'hough such things as the terminal 
cost of handling unduly large or small packages would still 
remain to be allowed for. this could be done by an extension of 
the plan, after a rough-and-ready fashion. 

Such a ligure, however, would be of little use to a railroad. 
A shipment of live tons of soap taken Thursday might “cost” 
twice as much as an identically similar shipment taken Saturday, 
for reasons that were wholly accidental. The road, however, 
must move the soap when it is ottered and on the same terms to 
all shippers, 'I'licy are not interested in accidental variations 
in the cost of particular shipments. So far 3s these represent 
wastes to be minimized, they will ap))ear in operating records 
of a more general ty[)e, recording, for instance, the efficiency 
of train movements without attcni[)ting to apportion costs to 
particular shipments. What the managers might reasonably 
wish to know is the cost of all the less-than-carload traffic in 
soap, and in other commodities that move in similar packages 
and volumes and to and from similar classes of terminals. The 

* The best fonuula for train resis^nce is in the form: “So much per car plus 
so much per gross ton.” 
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records of this shipment, or of the train movement that carries 
it, or of the terminals through which it has passed, ought between 
them to contain raw material from which such a general analysis 
could be made, but these records need not all be borne on the back 
of each single shijjment as it moves from origin to destination. 
In this general analysis it would be known about how many 
net tons, gross ton-miles, etc., arc chargeable to this trailic, and it 
should be possible to estimate both the average cost and the 
diflerential cost of that many tons handled at given terminals, 
or of that many gross ton-miles mo\ ed over the line under fairly 
representative conditions. Kven a few sami>le studies of this 
sort could yield (juitc valuable information, 

5. THE SIZE OE 'JIIK i:,MT OK DUSl.N'ESS 

This leads us to another principle under tlie general question, 
“What is a unit of business?’’ namely, that costs need not be 
divided and traced to smaller units of business than are involved 
in decisions actually made, rates actually lixc<l, precedents 
actually determined, etc. The most important unit is a single 
business decision, and whatever volume of business may be 
governed by it. 'The single shipment of live tons of soa]) is not a 
business unit in this sense, because nowadays no one ever makes 
a special rate for that much trafiic, or initiates any special 
production jwlicy on its account, 'i'he smallest unit that could 
be considered is the entire tralTic from, say. Zenith to Gopher 
Prairie in soap and any other articles taking the same rate, from 
the time the rate is freed for as long into the future, virtually, 
as the underlying economic conditions shall continue without 
considerable change. For many purposes the unit would, in 
fact, be far larger. In the largest rate cases the attemiit is usually 
made to maintain intact the existing adjustments between places 
and commodities, so far as po.ssible, though iiuestion may be 
raised as to rates in one section of the country relative to another, 
or rates on coal or some other major commodity as compared to 
the general level of other rates. Under such circumstances the 
question of differential cost hardly arises at all, the units are so 
large they amount almost to the whole traffic of the road, and it 
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. is taken for granted that classes of such magnitude should bear 
thair fair share of all overhead burdens. 

Another type of decision arises out of such proposals as that 
for seasonal rates on coal. Here the principal unit in question 
is tlfe trallic in t:oal in the si)ring when tralTic is regularly lighter 
than in the fall. There is no clear reason why this tralTic should 
l)car its ])ro rata share of overhead costs as compared to traffic 
moved (luring the regular October peak. In fact, there is every 
reason to the contrary, and the decision on this question might 
very' well hinge on the dilTerential cost of additional off-season 
business. 

Even where a traffic official is apparently considering a rate 
involving a very small volume of Iraflic, this airpcarance may 
be deceptive, because what he does in this case will almost 
surely serve as a precedent for many similar cases, or is itself 
modeled after some such precedent, or is a part of a general 
policy according to which cases of this class are settled. 

One can imagine the situation of the old-time traffic official, 
in the days before the anti-rebate laws, when he was approached 
by shippers each of whom wanted a special rate. If he set his 
minimum at the costs he could trace to each shipper’s business, 
it would frequently be ne.xt to nothing. A few carloads a month 
have almost no traceable cost, and might be a gain at almost 
any rate. But let a hundred shippers use the same argument 
and get the same response, and there are several extra trains 
a week and a need for more rolling stock; let a thousand do it 
and there are several extra trains a day, and there will have to 
be new rolling stock, new terminals, and perlvaps a rebuilding 
of the main line. So if the road carries one man’s traffic at a 
low rate because its traceable costs arc next to nothing it may 
be setting a precedent which will result in a total volume of 
traffic costing far more than the rate made.' American railroads 
have undoubtedly fallen into this trap on occasions, and perhaps 
habitually. 

• Jladlcy's classic oy'stcr case rests for its justification on tlie fact that a low 
rate would bring in just half a carload of business to fill a half-empty car, and no 
more. This means that it is not typical, because the typical thing is growth, with 
ttiiiny interruptions, many Quetuations, and no definable limit. 
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Thus every traffic decision should be treated as a possible 
precedent, and the wise road will a\oid setting precedents which 
may become unitrolitable by reason of coming to apply to an 
increasing volume of business. A road should not ask whether 
John Doe’s busiiie.ss more than pays the costs visibly traceable 
to it, but wliether tlie low-grade tralhc as a whole, or the rebate 
traffic as a whole (in the days of rel)ates) were worth the cost 
fairly chargealde to it; usually iucludirig a reasonable share of 
all the ‘'constant costs," not omitting interest on investment. 
For practical purposes, then, the important dilferential unit of 
trallic. is almost always a large one. Therefore (to return to our 
theme! if the analysis of costs is detailed enough to show the 
dilferential costs c)f these large el.isses of trallic. it is sufficient for 
all reriuirements. Something similar is true, in differing degree, 
of most other businesses which are above the personal-bargain 
stage of development. L’nlike the mathematician, the business 
man seldom concerns himself with infinitesimals never except as 
incidents in a policy that he ileems important. And the econ¬ 
omist can fairly follow his example. 
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THREl' AIETHODS OF ALLOCATING COSTS 

SUMMARY 

The three methods delmed, 216—The accounting method, 218—The statistical 
method, 22 ^—Tlie method oi ojx'rator’s estimate, 227—Conclusion, 231. 

I. TIIK TIIRKK METHODS DEFINED 

'I'here a])pear to t)C tlirce main methods used in dividing up 
the costs of a given concern so as to be able to specify the cost 
of particular items of output. Perhaps, instead of methods, 
these should be calhuJ elements of method, because any adequate 
method of tracing costs must necessarily use more than one of 
these elementary methods in order to secure useful results. These 
three elements, then, may be called the accounting method, 
the statistical method, and the method of operator’s estimate 
or engineer’s estimate, with the proviso that these “methods” 
do not stand alone. A system of cost accounting cannot be 
constructed without using the method of operator’s estimate 
in determining the basis on which to allocate indirect costs, and 
a statistical analysis can hardly be carried out without presup¬ 
posing some use of the accounting method in classifying the data 
which the statistician use’s. What these terms mean, then, 
is that certain i)rocesses are most prominent and most character¬ 
istic in the work of the accountant and others in the work of 
the statistician or of the expert operator or engineer. 

Hy the accounting method is meant the system which grows 
out of taking the individual entries of cost (originally gathered 
for purposes of the income account and the balance sheet) and 
charging them against particular items of product. Some can 
be charged directly, because the materials or services they 
represent are physically identified with some unit of product 
in a visible and unmistakable fashion. This is not always quite 
the same as saying that these e.xpenses are economically caused 
by these items of product, as'we shall see later, but it is an 
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evidence of one kind of causation, and it is the kind which the 
methods of accounting are cajxable of recording. When it 
comes to expenses which cannot be identified with units of 
product in this direct fashion, accounting tends to do the thing 
most nearly similar which may or may not be the next best 
thing—and allocates these ‘'indirect e.xpenses’’ to one or the 
other department, proce.ss, or commodity on some jtredclermined 
basis. Either of these methods retains one dominant character¬ 
istic of the system of general accounting of which they are an 
ofT.shoot. Costs are built uj) by a ]iroress of arithmetical addi¬ 
tion, and the whole is equal to the sum of its ])arts. 'I'here is 
one fiualilication, with which we shall have to deal hater, which 
may be described by saying that some of the costs arc allocated 
as costs of idleness rather than costs of |)roduction. Even here, 
however, the .system is .so managed that the totals will balance. 

Very' different from this is the characteristic method of .statis¬ 
tical analysis. It is not merely a different method; it yields 
a dilTercnt kind of information. This method involves observing 
dilTerences in cost which correspond to differences in the volume 
or character of the output. This study may cover the total 
costs of the business as a whole, or the costs of one flep.artmcnt, 
one process, or one commodity or class of output. Eor this 
purpose one observation means nothing, and to make the method 
at all scientific a Large number of observations are required. 
For instance, a concern may' watch the monthly lluctuations 
of its expenses and compare them wit h the fluctuations of output, 
in order to learn what the differenti.d cost of added output is. 
Or it may be possible to compare the costs of different establish¬ 
ments some of which are integrated and others of which are not 
(for examitle. sugar factories which buy their beets and factories 
which raise their own) in order to sec how the costs of the two 
methods compare with each other. 

Different from cither of these is the method of operator’s 
estimate. This is cxemplifieil in many discussions of railroad 
costs, where it is asserted that two-thirds, let us say, of the 
expenses for maintenance of way arc independent of traffic, and 
that half of the e.xpenscs of conducting transportation are inde- 
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pendent of traffic. Just what process is involved here is not 
always easy to say, but it is clear that it is something different 
from tlic formal analysis of tlie statistician or the arithmetical 
ritual of the accountant. I’erha().s it is an intuitive short-cut 
which may involve an im[)lied or unconscious calculation of 
either the statistical or the accounting variety, or a combination 
of both. 

I'iach of tliese tlircc methods has both its strong points and 
its limitations. .\nd they need to be used to supplement each 
other in any thoroughgoing analysis of cost. J^et us first look 
at the outstanding features of the accounting method. 

2. Tirt: ACCOFN'TIN'C: METHOD 

In its origin, accounting is not essentially a method of allocat¬ 
ing costs to goods, but rather of recording them so as to secure 
correct totals, and to make it possible to identify the transactions 
out of which any part of this total outlay arose. 'The tracing of 
causal responsibility in an economic sense is a more involved 
matter. However, there is one kind of allocation which cannot 
be escaped and is presu[>posed in any system of accounting 
records, namely, allocating expenses and income to a given period 
of time. Without this, an income account or a balance sheet 
means nothing. Further, where a business is organized by 
departments, it is useful to allocate expenses to these departments, 
as a hel[> to locating ellichency or waste. For the same purpose 
it is very desirable to isolate the expenses of different processes 
carried on within a given department, W'hen analysis reaches 
this point, it deserves the name of cost accounting, and diverges 
from general accounting, while the tracing of costs to units of 
product is, if anything, even more specialized and differentiated. 
It is a collateral branch of accounting, going into causal analysis 
as general accounting does not, and yet based on the technique 
of the ]xirent stem. It is still cast in the general mold of arith¬ 
metical addition of constituent itenrs, and in form, if not in 
essence, the whole is required to equal the sum of its parts. 

One of the strongest points of this method is that it deals with 
the obserxed facts of the particular case in hand. Another 
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advantage is that where the sum of the costs of the individual 
items of product equals the whole cost incurred by the establish¬ 
ment, the individual “costs” can be used for puq)oses of fixing 
prices, with a fair degree of conlidence as to the ultimate elTect 
on profits. I'urthermore. if anything luqipens to change the 
cost, the accounts will slam- it promptly, without waiting for 
the results of elaborate statistical studies. 

We have seen that there are two kimls of accounting alloca¬ 
tion, one for direct costs and the other for indirect costs. The 
direct costs are su< h costs as th<' materials whh h go into a jiartic- 
ular linished product ami the labor that is actually spent in work¬ 
ing up those iiarlicular materials, and no others, into that 
particular product, and no other. .\ certain tmiouni of leather 
goes into a pair of shoes directly, and a worker siiends ;i certain 
amount id time in the process of sewing together the soles and 
upjiers of th:it p.irticular pair of shoes. .Aiuiine who watches 
the process can see that this hibor and these materitils are [ihy.si- 
cally devoted to thal product and no other. On the other hand, 
the laliorer work-, with a machine which draas its ]iower from a 
shaft to which other machines are tdso coupled, and the ultimate 
source of the power is a ceiitrtil plant which makes power for 
all the processes in the factory. Xo one. by merely watching 
the process, can tell how much of the cost of the central jiower 
station or of watchmen, cleaners, janitors, or legal counsel should 
be charged as the cost of each [lair of shoes turned out. 'I’hese 
are indirect costs, and htive to be assigned or allotted on some 
basis other thtui direct observation. 

This allotting of indirect exiiense.s is a different kind of jirocess 
from that of charging the direct ex])enses to the jimduct into 
which they go. It involves .something more than the mere 
recording and adding up of items. It reidh’ invoKes the method 
of operator’s estimate or expert judgment, and it is something 
which can frequently be helped out and made more accurate 
by the aid of statistics. It involves a judgment as to what 
causes govern the amount of the indirect expenses. For instance, 
in an electrical power station the interest on the investment in 
the company’s central fixed plant does not depend on average 
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out[)Ut or total output hut docs depend on the capacity of the 
plaiU, and this in turn is governed chiefly hy the maximum 
demainl which the plant must stand ready to meet at any time. 
'I’his exi)ensc, if it is to he treated as arf expense at all, belongs 
in that group of expenses whose amount is governed by the 
cajjacity of the plant, and varies with the capacity. These 
are called “caiiaeity costs.” 'I’hey cannot fairly he allocated 
to all customers alike at so much per kilowatt hour, because some 
kilowatt hours hear a heavy re.sponsihility for taxing the capacity 
of the plant, and others hear none at all. 

So a careful system of accounting would find some measure 
of the consumer’s responsibility for increasing the maximum 
demand w hich the concern must stand ready to meet, and having 
found such a measure it would allocate the ‘‘capacity costs” 
to each (ustomer on the basis of the measure of his “peak 
responsiliility’’ which has been adojited. Such a system would 
naturally still stick to the fundamental characteristic of 
accounts: namely, every expense would be allocated somewhere, 
so that the whole would equal the sum of its [larts. These 
measures of responsibility for the indirect expenses are necessarily 
rather imperfect things. In some cases, they may be quite 
arbitrary. The dilliculty of assigning such an item as interest 
on the fixed investjnent may furnish one reason why accountants 
so often prefer to exclude interest from costs entirely, but it is 
just as hard to allocate depreciation and maintenance, so that 
this jiarticular dilliculty is not removed by eliminating interest. 

One of the unfortunate features of the accounting method 
of analyzing costs lies in the tendency to confuse “ fixed charges” 
with “constant costs,” or to assume that fixed charges are neces¬ 
sarily' constant costs, so far as they are treated as costs at all. 
This question has already been discussed (chap, ii) and exempli¬ 
fied (chap, ix) so that it need not be reiterated that “ fixed charges” 
are a matter of the financial obligations of the company, but 
do not tell how its essential costs of production actually behave. 
As we have seen, with reference to short-run fluctuations of 
output, constant costs are typically much more than the “fixed 
charges,” wlfile witli reference to long-run growth of business 
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and plant, there are virtually no constant costs. Capital outlay 
increases, whether “fixed charges” rise or not, and while the 
increase in investment is extremely likel)' to carry with it a 
harmonious increase in the portion covered by bonded indebted¬ 
ness, this need not hajjpen; and if it does, the increase in fixed 
charges is an incidental and nonessential accomi)aninient to the 
essential fact of an increa.se in the .sacrifices of jiroduction, owing 
to an increase in the capital resources devoted to that imqtose. 

This sacrifice is simply impossible to ignore, in any intelligent 
comparison of costs, since it is one of the things which makes 
some commodities more e.xpensive to produce than others or 
some [iroce.sses of production more economical than other 
processes. 'I'hc accountant who refuses to admit that interest 
is a cost does not, therefore, judge that e\ cry labor sat ing device 
is worth installing, regardless of the iineslment involved: he 
merely translates his inquiry into another form, asking whether 
the saving is a fair return on the investment. .\s between goods 
requiring much cajiital and goods re(|uiring little, he asks which 
yields the largest return on the investnunt loncerned. But 
in order to answer this ([uestion it is lirst necessary to allocate 
the investment, charging a definite amount of capital outlay 
against a particular process or a particular commodity. 

Thus the necessity of allocating responsibility for capital 
expenditures is not avoided by refusing to treat interest as a 
cost. 'I'here is, however, one thing g,lined. The allocating 
of responsibility for investment is no longer a matter of accounting 
—a part of the regular jirocedure of keejiing the books -but is a 
broader matter of the study, analysis, and interpretation of 
the accounts and operating records. 'I'his frees it, or ought to 
free it, from the trammels of accounting ritual, so that it should 
be possible to treat the matter in any way which any particular 
problem may require. 

There is one thing which the accounting method will never 
tell, and that is whether an increase in the volume of business 
will involve a proportionate increase in the indirect expenses, 
or less, or more. Accounting allocation, when it selects an 
index of responsibility for indirect expenses, virtually takes for 
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granted that tliese expenses vary in exact proportion to the vari- 
ations'of tin’s index, whatever it may be. This is usually not 
the case, ,ind tlierefore the accounting allocation tells no true 
story of the dilTerontial costs occasioned by any i)articular ad- 
ditionaramount of business. 'I'his reejuires a dirtcrent tech- 
ni(|ue aitogether. 

Nevertlieless, the uses of the accounting system are obvious 
and (|uite indis])ensal)le. It tells the management how its 
costs are behaving, anil if there is a suspicious increa.se in the 
costs, which may be a symptom of a liws of efficiency somewhere, 
the management has the figures recorded in sufficient detail to 
mahe it possible to tell in what deiiartment the increase occurred, 
whether it was in materials or labor, and in what step of the 
lirocess it occurred, or whose machine it was which took an 
unusual amount of time in the conpiletion of the given job. 
The management is accustomed to guide its financial and technical 
policies according to its costs, among other things, and whatever 
methods it uses, right or wrong, logical or illogical, have at least 
stood the test of experience; and in any case, a knowledge of 
what has actually hapjiened is the necessary basis for all intelli¬ 
gent judgment. However, this will not of itself tell the manager 
what his costs will be next week or next month if he follows a 
given ])olicy, and for many purixiscs he needs to be able to 
prophesy in this fashion. This the accounts, taken by them¬ 
selves, will not enable him to do. 

However, the accounts themselves involve some prophecy. 
Depreciation is essentially a prophetic item. It rejiresents an 
estimate of the jiresent reduction in value of the plant, due to 
the fact that it has fewer years of usefulness ahead of it, and prob¬ 
ably years of diminished uesfulncss compared to the years when 
it was ncw^ This is essentially a prediction, based on past 
experience, and in order to be at all scientific it needs to be based 
upon a thorough statistical study of the life-history of similar 
kinds of machinery and eciuipment. 'J'hus it appears that 
accounting iiwolves, at certain stages in the calculation and 
allocation of indirect expenses, both the method of operator’s 
estimate and, if it is adequate, the method of statistical analysis. 
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3. THE STATISTICAL METHOD 

Next let US lixik at the statistical method and see what its 
strong and weak points are. Its a<ivantages and disadvantages 
both eentcr largely arouml the fact that it studies the behavior 
of total expenses and records whatever it tiiids. This is an advan¬ 
tage. because it will do the one thing which accounting is least 
able to do, namely, discover whether the dilTerential cost of 
additional busine.ss is more or less than the .aver,age, and dis¬ 
cover it by studying the actual effects of increased business, not 
by mere conjecture or e.\|)ert estimate. 

The statistical method furnishes the only \aluable evidence 
as to how the “constant costs” really behave. .\nd it is ada[)t- 
able; it can sample the data in different ways and make different 
tests, throwing light on different kinds of cases. It c.ui study 
lluctuations ol any <luration: day loday, month-to-month, 
or year-to year; or it can study the long-run economies of large- 
scale production, comparing plants of different si/e, eai h of which 
is adjusted to its characteristic range of output. .And a statisti¬ 
cian would not be disturbed if e.ich of these tests gave a dillercnt 
answer and revealed a <lifferent amoimt of residuid cost in each 
case, even in the same industry. The table on page )<S5 is an 
e.xample of hypothetically simplitied statistics and indicates 
how this method is ca|)able of showing a dillerential cost which 
is high in one case and low in another. .A little later, in studying 
railroad costs, we shall see how the tictual ligures may tell one 
story for short-run lluctuations and a \eiy different story for 
long-run adjustments. .And in e:ich case the data make it 
perfectly unmi.stakable what kind of a case is being te.sted, so 
that there is no excuse for ai)i)lying the results of a study of week- 
to-week changes to a decision involving a ]j(rmanent increase 
in busine.ss. or vice versa, .Accounting formulas have not this 
di.scrimination, and the dicta of expert judgment are too fre¬ 
quently presented as universal rules without s])ecifying their 
limitations, and what kinds of cases they apply to. 

The statistical method has a further advantage in that it 
catches everx’thing which c.x])ert judgment might overlook, 
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and corrects automatically any possible fallacies due to semi- 
intuitive methods of arriving at conclusions. If the expert 
concludes that half the costs are constant and half variable, he 
may be overlooking the fact that additional business will call 
for additional e(iui|imeiit, or he may be overlooking some econ¬ 
omies in the “variable” expenses of operation. If the “constant 
costs” increase, st.ilistics will show the increase inexorably. 
They will not overlook anything. 

In this last fact lies also a disadvantage, for the statistical 
records catch bio much. 'I'hey show the effects of everything 
that has hapiiened, not merely the effects of the things we wish 
to study but the effects of a multitude of other things which 
are entirely accidental or irrelevant to our jiarticular purposes. 
If we wish to know the effect of increased business on costs, and 
study the changes from mouth to month with this in view, 
the ligures will .show all the effects traceable to changes in busi¬ 
ness, but they will also show the increased cost of a strike, of 
heating the buildings thrtiugh a severe cold snap, of an attack 
of spring fever, or of an accident due to some employee’s over- 
indulgence in homi;-brew. If we wish to discover the effect of in¬ 
creased traffic on railroad exjienses, and for that purpose compare 
a scries of railroads, or a series of divisions, some with light 
traffic and some with heavy, the figures will show the whole 
effect of increased traffic on the exiienses, including all the items 
which an e.x|)ert might overlook; but they will also show the 
effect of many other things. One road is located on the 
jilains and another in the mountains, one road has to encounter 
blizzards while another is in a warmer climate, one road has a 
well-lialanced traffic with nearly equal amounts of east-bound and 
west-bound tonnage, while another road must haul a large per¬ 
centage of empty cars, one road has traffic which is very steady 
throughout the x'car, while another has to provide for heavy 
seasonal ffuctuations. In fact, there is.no end to the irrelevant 
circumstances which insist uiion recording themselves. 

TVo main kinds of comparisons are possible: successive 
observations of the same business unit and simultaneous observa¬ 
tions of different business units; and each one has its own diffi- 
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cullies and is complicated by its own peculiar kind of disturbing 
elements, as the foregoing illustrations show. If we study the 
trend of costs from year to year, it becomes necessary to allow 
for changes in prices and wages, for inii)ro\-oinents in technical 
methods of production (which may reduce exjienses in wax’s that 
have nothing to do with the increase in volume of Inisiness), and 
other things. These create dilhculties, no matter what it is 
the statistician is trxing to study. If he is trying to study 
the effect of unlxalanced traffic, changes in the total volumes 
of business will be a disturbing element, while if he is studying 
the effects of increased volume of business, changes in the pro¬ 
portion of eastdjounil to westdjound tonnage will be irrelevant 
to his purpose. 

He can escape some of these disturbances if he shortens his 
period and studies costs of successive months cjr successive 
weeks, but here a new difficulty arises, for it is hard to deter¬ 
mine just what costs incurred in a gix’en week are due to the 
business of that particular week, .\s we have already .seen, 
maintenance e.'cpenses may vary from wc.-ek to week or from month 
to month without much regard to the wc’ar and tear which the 
business of each week or each inoJith occasions. 'I'herefore, 
before a statistical study can do an) thing with xveekly or monthly 
figures, the accountant must have made a careful allocation in 
order to make sure that the costs reported her a given week really 
belong there. 

Fortunately, this is one of the oldest and most fundamental 
questions with which the general accountant has Invl to deal, 
so that he has developed methods of meeting this difTiculty. 
Before preparing his balance sheet he has to cletennine what 
costs are properly chargeable against the business of the account¬ 
ing period which has just closed. However, a balance sheet 
is not prepared every month or every xveek, and the accounts 
do not automatically charge against each week jrrecisely those 
costs occasioned by that week's business. Hence this kind of 
study may require some .special preparatory work on the part 
of the accountants. More particular!)' when the period is as 
short as a week, the results would come to depend too much on 
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the accountants’ judgment as to what expenses were properly 
chargeable against the business of that particular week, and also 
upon his judgment as to what i)roduction should be credited 
to that jiarticular week’s activities. 'Jlie aihount of unfinished 
workain hand may vary considerably, so that it is not a simple 
matter to decide what the output of that particular week is. 
For all these reasons the shortening of the period of study sacri¬ 
fices some of the peculiar benefits resulting from the statistical 
metluxi, and very short [leriods arc extremely unreliable for 
statistical study. 

One question liefore which the statistical method by itself is 
v'cry nearly useless is the question of the relative cost of different 
tyiK’s of outi>ut. It can tell the cost of a 2 per cent increase of 
business, or a 5 lu-r cent increase, but its measure of volume of 
business is likely to be crude. If it is an automobile factory, 
the natural measure is the number of cars turned out, but it is 
not easv to allow for the dilTerence between a roadster and a 
sedan, and a considerable change in the pro]iortion of cheaper 
to more expensive ears might render the figures ((uite unreliable 
for ]mri>oses of pure statistics. 

It would be possible to attack the ])roblem of the relative 
cost of roadsters and sedans by unaided statistical analysis. 
Or this method might be used to sejiarate the costs of ])assengcrs 
and freight,' 'I'lie expenses of dilTerent divisions could be 
correlated with differences in the projiortions of passengers and 
freight, and a conclusion arrived at as to the relative cost of 
freight and jiassengers. For this purpose there must be enough 
observations so that irrelevant factors are eliminated by force 
of numbers. Curiously enough, the very thing which was the 
main object of study a moment ago the elTeet of volume of 
trallic is now an irrelevant circumstance, and what was then 
an irrelevant circumstance is now the main oliject of study. 
I'he same figures might be'used for both purposes, and, if there 
were enough observations, they might tell a credible story in 
both cases. 

’ 't’hc writer has seen a statement, which he cannot at the moment verify, 
that this has been done by the German railroad economist, W. Launhardt. 
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But the method is a\vkwar<l, at best, ami it is hard to dis¬ 
entangle tlie disturbing causes sufhciently well to make it con¬ 
vincing. And if one were to tr)- to sejiarate the costs of different 
classes of freight in this way, the attempt would break down of 
its own complexity. In general, other methods must be relied 
upon for .separating the costs of dilTerent tx'jies and clas.ses of 
output from each other. This will usually mean allocating all 
the costs, with the result, as we have seen, that no recognition 
is given to the n-ihiced cost (jf increa.sed out]Hit. Hut after this 
has been done, if the concern wants to know how much or how 
little elYect additional output h.is on costs, a statistical analysis 
may come to the rescue by showing that ililferential cost in this 
business, under thi' given conditions, is e<|ual to about half the 
average cost, or nine-tenths, or what not. Such a sui)plementary 
study could only s])eak in approximate terms, but an a])proxi- 
mation is far better than nothiiig. 

To sum up; The statistical method works under eimrmous 
handicaiis, and \'et tlu-re are certain things which cannot be 
revealed in any cither u.ay and therefore, fa'dty as it is, it is an 
absolutely indisiH'iisabh aid to any re ally comiirehensive analysis 
of cost. It is the only method which can give even moderately 
unprejudiced information about dilferential costs. 

4. THK MKTHOI) (if CII'CRA IciR's KS ll.MATK 

Finally, let us look at the method of opiTalor’s estimate. 
I'his takes various forms and we shall need to examine several 
types. One excellent (.'xample is a study made by .\Ir. Ximmnns, 
a Chicago architect, for the purpo.se of deterndning the most 
economical height for an office building in tin' centnil bu.siness 
district of Chicago. Selecting a given lot he built Ujxm it, 
on paper, six different buildings of heights ranging from five 
stories up to thirty, estimating the total (ost of eac h structure, 
the cost of operating it and maintaining it, and the amount of 
oflice space available. 'I'his might be; < .died hyjrothetical statis¬ 
tics, but it differs from statistics in not being forced to cover a 
multitude of cases and to include m.asses of irrelevant data 
in order to sift out the trend of one force. J'iverything irrelevant 
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is eliminated, and the result is what the experimental scientists 
would call a “controlled experiment”—on paper. The method 
is really the method of hypothetical e.xperiment. It has the 
advantage of eliminating the disturbances to which actual 
statistics arc subject, and the disadvantage that its oversights 
are not automatically checked up by the test of actual experi¬ 
ence. 

Another form of operator’s estimate is the one already 
mentioned: the familiar estimate of what percentage of the 
expenses of a railroad are c(mstant and what percentage are 
variable. Just what this means to the person who makes the 
estimate re(iuires a certain amount of imagination to determine, 
for so far as the literal meaning of words goes, the i>roi)osition 
that two-thirds of the expenses of a railroad are constant is 
quite aml)iguous. How is it mathematically possible for two- 
thirds of the e.\i)enscs to remain constant and still remain two- 
thirds of the whole, if the rest of the cxjrenses vary ? Or for 
one-third to vary and still remain one-thir<l, if the rest remain 
constant ? 

For instance, in one case Ripley ai>]>lics this formula to a ten¬ 
fold increase in trallic (a magiritude far beyond its iiroper range) 
and conckulcs from it that, if the original costs were loo, the cost 
of carrying ten times as much tralbc would be 66j (the constant 
component) plus loX.t.tJ (the variable com])onent) or 400 
in all.' liy the time total expenses reach 400, the constant costs, 
if they really stayed at 6 bl (which they could not do) would be 
only one-sixth of the whole, instead of two-thirds. Yet Ripley 
points out elsewhere that constant costs maintain a surjwisingly 
steady ratio to variable, as the totals increase from year to year. 
How explain this paradox? The answer is that, when the plant 
has a given cajracity, short-run fluctuations of moderate amount, 
within the limits of that capacity, will cause expenses to vary 
about one-third as much as traffic; while capital investment 
and many other elements of cost will not change at all. 

This clearly takes for granted that the road has not only 
trackage enough to handle any amount of traffic which may be 

‘ Ripley, RaUroads: R<i$es and RegtUiUhn, pp. 71-73. 
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considered, but cars enough also. Now a road might have tracks 
capable of handling far more traffic than existed, simply because 
it could not have less than a standard-gauge single-track line. 
But if it had cars enough for twice the traffic, even in time of 
depression, the management would be suspected of reckless 
extravagance, if nothing worse. Cars can be built as they are 
needed, and a permanent growtli of traffic ought to require 
the building <jf more cars, the lengthening of sidings, enlarging 
of station Iniildings, and other additions to the plant, so that 
plant and operating ex]K'nses would grow more or less in propor¬ 
tion to each other. Would they grow as fast as traffic or would 
there still he sonu! economy? On that question the formula 
is silent. -At ain- rate, after the plant has expanded to meet 
the needs of traffic, the enlarged plant investment will remain 
unaffected by small, short ups and downs of traffic, within the 
overload ca])acity of the enlarged plant. In other words, this 
formula applies only to tluctuations of a certain range and period, 
but it does not .state what range or what period, and therefore 
it is decidedly ambiguous. 

This defect could be remedied. Instead of merely saying 
that a certain jrart of the exjienscs are “constant,” care should 
always be taken to sa)- that a certain part of the expenses are 
unaffected by such-and-such a change in volume of business. 
For instance, take an increase of business which can be handled 
by increasing the trainload without necessitating the use of more 
powerful locomotix’e.s. This woidd leave most of the train- 
movement expenses unaffected, though it would increase fuel 
consumption moderately, and would call for more rolling stock 
unless it were a .short-time increase, confined to an off-peak 
season. On the other hand, an increa.se which requires an 
increased number of trains will call for more locomotives as well 
as more cars, unless it is confined to an off-jieak season, and will 
in any case increase the train-crew expenses about in proportion 
to the increase in traffic. 

Another instance may help to show the need of being .sjiccific 
as to what kind of an increase in business the pro])ounder of any 
cost formula has in mind. In one case Ripley assumes that the 
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replacing of tics is due chiefly to weather rather than to use, and 
tliercfore concludes that it is indejicndent of the volume of busi¬ 
ness.' But does this conclusion follow (irant that the dete¬ 
rioration is due wholly to weather, hut suppose also that 
iimmiiil of I’hinl cxlio.ml lo Ihe uriilltcr varies with the traffic, in 
the sensi' that larger traffic re(|uires the road to use more cars 
and lav more tr.icks in yards and sidings, and therefore to have 
more of them sulTering the wiar and tear which the elements 
impose. 'I'lien this item of cost, which is entirely due to weather, 
is also affected hy the volume of business and is, in part at least, 
economically traceable to traffic. The difficulty here is chiefly 
due to a failure to be ex|)licil as lo just what kind of a change in 
traffic the maker of the estimate had in mind. 

In this jiarticular case, it is fair to suppose that he had in 
mind such short-run llucluations of traffic that it would not be 
possible lo incriase or decrease the investment in rolling stock 
or structures, and therefore the only elTect that increased traffic 
could have would be to make the e.xisting equipment deteriorate 
more rajiidly. 'I'he statejnent is jirobably quite correct with 
reference to this particular set of conditions, but it is capable 
of being misunderstood anil misaiiplied because it does not state 
clearly just what kind of conditions it was meant to cover. For 
instance, when Professor Ripley himself later uses this fonnula 
to calculate the effect of a tenfold increase in traffic,-’ he is, as we 
have just seen, ignoring the fact that no railroad management in 
its senses would furnish cars enough for ten times the existing 
trall'ic, and unless they did, they could not l.andle the increase 
without getting more cars, and therefore paying more for the 
repairs which are, in one sense, due solely to weather. 

So far as the general statistics furnish any evidence, they serve 
to indicate that, over a term of years, rolling stock has increased 
about as much as traflic, measured not in number of cars and 
locomotixes, but in terms of tonnage ca[)acit}’ and tractive 

' Ripli’y, ii/>. Cl/., pp. ,si-52. Ripley iloes noe ignore these facts; on the con 
trary. tie gives them very full expression, but he does not harmonize them witl 
his pereentage formula. 

0'/., pp. 71-73. 
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effort.' This illustrates the great advantage of the statistical 
method, in that it is nearly always evident from the data them¬ 
selves just what sort of a case they a]'|)l.v to. In tliis matter the 
method of operator’s estimate is likely to be ambiguous unless 
special care is lak<'n to be sirecillc. 

Another example of operator's estimate is the one which 
underlies ever\- cost-accounting system at the point where it 
allocates the indirect costs. On what basis shall they be allo¬ 
cated: according to direct costs, direit labor cost, direct labor 
lime, machine time, or .some other basis? Ib'i'e the (|Uestion is 
usntdiy oni' of linding something which lontrols the amount of 
these indirect costs, ainl the test would be that they woidd vary 
more nearly with this one v.ariable than with any other. In this 
matter the e\i)ert's judgment is likely t(j represent a combination 
of direct tracing of .-uch things as power expenses to machine 
hours, and of a sort of h\])otlu tieal exirerinient where out])ut and 
costs are varied on paper and the el'fect of sinh variations esti¬ 
mated. .Any sehetion that may be made Is in the nature of a 
comjrromi.se, siinc some expenses \ar)’ more dha i tly with labor 
time, others with direct expenses, others with machine hours, 
and so on. 

But this is not the ])lace for an extended sttnly of the 
technique of cost accounting. The only purpose luTe is to give 
an idea of the difference between the differi'iit ways of analyzing 
cost, the strong and wetik [loints of each, and why they should 
be used together. 

5. cosa i.i'sioN 

The statistical method achieves its greatest jiossibilities where 
an as.sociation of [rroducers, or .some researr h bo<ly, can canvass 
a large grou]) of proiluctive units and study the typical behavior 
of their costs. Statistical analyses are so arduous that in order 
to make any verv" extensive .sampling worth its cost, the re.sulls 
need to be made available to the Iraile or industry as a whole. 
On this basis, however, there is room for the mtiking of many 

* StTtistics of numbers only are niisleafiin«, because the average capacity has 
been steadily increasing. Such figures are much misused for purposes of propa¬ 
ganda. 
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valuable studies. With these there should go a certain amount 
of analysis of internal statistics by concerns which can afford it. 

'I'he accounting method needs no defense, and will always 
have its i)lace in industry, but cost accounting does need to 
devdop greater frt'edoni from the habits and standards of financial 
accounting. I‘erhaps it may develo]) into something which wiO 
not be accounting at all, but rather cost statistics and cost 
analysis. As for the method of operator’s estimate, what it 
chiefly needs is to be more exiilicit as to its assumptions and 
methods, so that it may not put forth as universal truths 
projiositions which are true only of certain limited situations 
and Conditions. To repeat: all three elementary methods need 
to be combined in any aderjuate system of studying and inter¬ 
preting costs. 



CHAPTER XII 


I'UXC'JTONS AND CHIEF METHODS OF 
COST ACCOUNTING 

SUMMARY 

Intrwluclion, -Ton purposc-s of co^l accounting. 2^^ —How can these 
purposes l)o hanuoiii/.o«l ? 244 - Direct expenses, 246 -J*rim:iples jioverninji!; alloca¬ 
tion of indirei i e\[)enses, 24(^~ -T)\e "cost of i<ileness’’ in cost accounting, 250—• 
Alkjcalin)' overhead an>on^ departments, 2.^4 - Is intt rest a cost ? 255 - Conclusion, 

257- 

I. INTKODI't’TloX 

Cost Accounliii};, as dcllned liy Jordan and Harris, differs 
from general or linancial aecounting in llnit while general or 
financial accounting undertakes to show tire total profit and loss 
of the business as a whole, the purpose of cost accounting is 
to give detailed infoniiation of the cost of a given product, job, 
deiiartment, or ])roccss, and to analyze this cost into its compo¬ 
nent jiarls.' It is a matter of recording the elements of cost in a 
classified fashion which shall serve to show what ])arts of the 
business are resiionsihle for them and what different items of 
cost each part of the business is resiionsihle for. This sounds 
as if cost accounting had its scope lietormined for it by financial 
accounting, its sole business being to analyze tlie figures which 
financial accounting sees fit to jiut down as “costs” for its own 
purposes (chiefly that of showing the total profit and loss of the 
business as a whole). This is only partly true, however. Cost 
accounting has sufficient independence to be in a jiosition to 
include items of cost for its own jiurposes and then to exclude 
them again for purjioses of making up the income account. 

Strictly speaking, “books of account” arc supposed to include 
only items which are destined to find their way into the income 
account and ultimately into the balance sheet, but it is tech¬ 
nically possible to count interest as a cost for cost-accounting 
purposes, and then leave it out for purposes of financial account- 

* See Jordan and Harris, Cost Auounting, pp. 3-4. 
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ing. We shall see more of this question presently. What, 
thenr, are the purposes of cost accounting? 

3. ' 1 K\ I'UKeoSES OK COST ••ACCOlJX riN'C, 

.'Since the writer is not an accountant, it requires some 
temerily, if not iiresumption, to discuss the technique of so 
e.xperl a profession. However, he has no intention of discussing 
accounting; from a trshnical stan<l])oint, nor of entering into 
techni(al details. On the (iintrary, his purirose is to e.xaminc 
the underIving functions which cost accounting a])pears tii per- 
fomi, in the hopi' that the unconventional standpoint of an out¬ 
sider may he able to throw a useful light u])on the (|uestion of 
what cost accounting can and cannot In- e.xirected to do, and 
what methods are most likely to enable it to fullil its general 
purp( )ses. 

If there is a central thesis in this discussion it is this: that 
cost accounting has a number of functions, calling for different, 
it not inconsislent, infoaiiation. .\s a result, if cost accounting 
sets out, detenuined to discover what the cost of ewrything 
is and convinced in ad\ance that there is one ligure which can 
be found and which will furnish exactly the information which 
is desired for every jxissible ])urpose, it will necessary fail, because 
there is lui such ligure. If it buds a figure which is right for 
some purpose's it must necessarily be wrong for others. The 
conclusion is that cost accounting needs to develop an elastic 
technique of a sort which jirobably could best be described, 
not as accounting at all, but as cost analysis or cost statistics. 
.Accordingly, let us see what the chief jiurposes of post accounting 
are. 

'I'hesc have been summed uj) under three main uses: to 
enable the concern to set a jirice that will cover cost and allow 
the desired profit, to eliminate waste in production ami to guide 
decisions as to what pnxluct should be made. 'I'his list, however, 
is twi brief and general to give a definite notion of the real task 
of cost accounting and of the kinds of information required of 
it. The guidance of price policy is not a simple thing, and 
requires more than one kind of data, since the relation of prices 
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to costs of production is itself quite complex. Indeed, this 
relationship is so obscure and varied that some students of 
the question are inclined to deny that inices are based upon 
costs at all, elaiininf,' rather that the eoneern is governed by 
the market and nierel\- eharges what it can get. 'This is going 
too far, however. The concern always has .some di.scretion, if 
only in deciding to cease larrying certain lines of goods which 
are not worth their cost, and to push others which are more 
])roli table. 

.\ jobbing car]>enli'r ami builder does a considerable ])art of 
his work on what aimnints to a eost-iilus basis: doing the work 
first and then charging for materials ami direct labor, ]ilus a 
percentage for owrheail. .\ retailer commonly bases bis irrices 
on what the goods have cost him, ])lus a margin which is none 
too scientilieally iletermined, and fre(|uently c'ox erned by custom. 
In some kinds of manufacturing as well as In construction work, 
,s])ecial jobs of large size are done on contract, and here the ])ro- 
ducer bids on the basis of what he e\|iicts his costs will be, 
rather than on the actual costs. If he giu'sses wrong, he may 
lose. I''rec|uently, however, he runs no risk on the prices of his 
materials, being able to protect himself by sicuring o]>tion.s if 
he has not the materials in stock. He runs some risk of changes 
in wage-rates, and considerable risk as to the amount of labor-lime 
which a given job will require, 

.•\s for manufacturers, they fre(|uently send out jirice lists 
at the beginning of a season, and thus commit themselves on 
goods they have not yet made, in much the same way in which the 
contractor does, though they retain the [lower to revise the lists, 
and freciuently make minor changes by varying tbe discounts 
allowed, .\ price list of this kind is, of course, based on exqiected 
costs rather than actual, while current changes which may be 
made from time to time are governed, among other things, by 
knowledge of the actual cost of goods already made and in stock. 
Sometimes, when the goods fail to move in a reasonable time, they 
may be disposed of without much reference to their actual cost, 
one of the chief questions being the cost of not selling them, con¬ 
sisting largely of deterioration, steerage, and loss of interest. 
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From this brief and inadequate sketch of different types of 
prife-making, it appears that while costs is an important fact, 
it figures at least as often ia the form of estimates of future 
costs as of records of the costs actually Incurred on account 
the particular goods whose price is being fixed. 

To sum up, the demands made upon cost accounting may be 
roughly catalogued under the following ten functions: (i) to 
help determine a normal or satisfactory jirice for goods sold; 

(2) to lielj) fix a minimum limit on price-cutting; (3)to determine 
which goods are most profitable and which are unprofitable; 
(4) to control invcntoiy'; (5) to set a value on inventory; (6) to 
test the efficiency of different processes; (7) to test the effi¬ 
ciency of dilTerent de])artments; (8) to detect losses, wastes, and 
pilfering; (<>) to separate the “cost of idleness” from the cost 
of producing goods; and (10) to “tie in” with the financial 
accounts. 

broadly siicaking: (i) calls for a knowledge of what we may 
call the total economic sacrifice of production, including interest 
on all investment; (2) calls for a knowledge of differential costs; 

(3) and (4) call for total economic sacrifice, with possible deduc¬ 
tions in sjiecial cases; (5) is controversial, some accountants 
including total economic sacrifice, while for certain puqioses 
valuation is limited to operating expenses; (6) and (7) again 
call for total economic sacrifice; (8) calls for complete records 
of actual costs and also fdr standards of efficient performance 
with which to compare them; (9) calls for residual costs 
(total cost less sum of differential costs); and (10) calls for total 
operating expenses, but nothing more. 

From this brief summary certain conclusions arc apparent. 
Most of the purposes of cost accounting require statements 
covering the total economic sacrifices of production, but for 
some puqjoses interest on investment must be subtracted. 
Furthermore, certain purposes appear to call for a knowledge 
of differential and residual costs, and these cannot be found by 
merely subtracting certain items from a set of books which records 
all the economic sacrifices involved. Let us look at these func¬ 
tions a little more'in detail. 
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I. In helping the management determine normal price, 
cost accounting may take different degrees of responsibility 
upon itself: (a) It may undertake-to find the normal price or 
^pal sacrifice of production and report it to the management as 
the "cost” of the goods. Some of the more progressive cost 
accountants appear to have adopted this as their ideal of what 
cost accounts should do.' 

h) It may merely report the necessar)' data out of which the 
management can form its own idea of normal price. 'I'hese 
would include, at the ver>' least, the direct C-Kpenses, divided 
into such parts as would correspond to the units of output on 
which the management might wish to set a sejiarate ])ricc; the 
indirect expenses, similarly divided; and finally, if not included 
in indirect exirenses, a record of this product’s share in the total 
use of capital equipment. 'I'liis last would not necessarily 
involve reporting interest as a cost; that whole matter might 
reasonably be left to the discretion of the management, and tlie 
accounts would still furnish c’aluable guidance toward making 
an estimate of normal jiricc. 

c) 'I'he.se figures, whether or not they include interest on 
investment, should be capable of being jirojected as an estimate 
into the future. To do this effectively the past experience of 
the concern should be so organized that it would not only show 
what normal costs would be under normal conditions but allow 
for changes in w'agcs and prices and, to a certain extent, for 
changes in the rate of output. Howec'er, there is no need of 
reporting the increase in overhead costs per unit of product which 
results from a decrease in demand, for the effect of this on price 
policy would be pernicious, if it had any effect at all. For it is 
precisely when this element in cost is highest that prices are 
inevitably lowest. However, an increase in direct costs due to 
overtime is a fact worth rt'iwrting. 'J'o allow for changes in 
wages and prices, normal costs would need to be itemized in 
physical units - so much of a given material at so much per pound; 
so many hours’ labor of a given grade at so much per hour. Then 


* Cf. C. H. ScovcII, Cost Auoutiling and Burden Application, esp. chap. vii. 
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the figures could he corrected by merely substituting new money 
viilues. 

'I'o make perfect allowance for diflerent rates of output 
would re(|uire a series of these schedules of normal cost, showijil 
cosjt at different percentages of the full capacity of the plant. 
However, much might be ilone in a far simpler way, by means of 
one schedule of direct costs undirr nonnal conditions of operation, 
another schedule of diri'Cl costs under an overload, and a “stand¬ 
ard burden rale" for all the indirect expense. 'I'his last would 
eliminate the changes in burden Jier unit of outjmt which result 
merely from the fact that the burden falls upon more units when 
the outinit is large, and fi'wer when the output small, since this 
change is irreUwant for purposes of price-fixing. However, the 
burden rate should be itemi/.ed sufficiently to show how much 
to allow for any changes in wages or materials entering into the 
indirect exjienses. 

2. “Normal ])rice'’ im]ilies that actual juices will be some- 
tijnes above it and sometimes below, and hence arises the further 
need hir a minimum below which jrrices .shall not go. The 
fixing of this minimum is jicrhajis a matter of business policy 
rather than of accounting, but one of the facts which is most 
pertinent is the differential cost of the goods. Hoods sold for 
less than this are surely sold at a loss. Hence a knowledge of 
dilTerenlial cost is one of the jrurjroses which the cost accounts 
should helj) to serve. Hc'To, as in the jrrevious case, the infomia- 
tion may be W'anted for goods already jrroduced or as tin estimate 
for the future. 

p Another juiquisc of cost accounts is to help decide what 
goods to jnish and what goods, if any, to drop. Ordinarily, 
goods would not be actively jmshed unless they were w'orth 
more than the total .sacrifices of production, although an active 
selling camjiaign might .sometimes be undertaken for the purpose 
of utilizing idle cajiacity, even though the price would not cover 
all the overhead costs. Here again there is need for an estimate 
of dilTerential costs. When it comes to the question of dropping 
some product, there may be some specialized equipment which 
cannot be fully salvaged if the product is discontinued, or the 
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equipment may be of a general sort, capable of being used for 
other puqioscs. In the latter case, the figure for “normal price” 
would be the gauge of the desirability of continuing the product. 
Where there is some s])eciali/,ed equiimient already committed, 
the irrecoverable ]iart of this investment may be deducted as a 
“sunk cost," but otherwise the calculation is the same. It is 
a jiroblem similar to the last one taken ujr in cha])ler i.\: the 
problem of abandoning an unsuccessful plant. 

4. The Control of inventories involves information as to the 
amount and character of goods on band, and presttmably of the 
cost invobed in carrying a gi\en volume of goods, so that the 
concern mav choose wisely whether to increase or to reduce its 
inventorv. kiven tiu' simplest kiinl of inlormation ought to 
make possible the elimination of a great many crude and obvious 
wastes, but really exact control of inventory p.‘i|uires a knowleilgc 
of the relative costs of different policies, some involving larger 
inventory and some smaller. In this coinpari.son ititerest is 
one element, though tiot always .1 (b-cisix-e one. 

5. Another function is the v.dnation of iinentory. The 
mere slatemetit of this function does not conxey an adeijuate 
idea of the dominant ]mr|)oses which control it. It is at bottom 
bound U]) xvitb the requiremetit that no dixidends shall be paid 
which “impair the value ot the caiiital. I bis impliedly permits 
the concern to pay diviilenils if the x'.iiue ot its assets is not 
thereby reduced beloxv the amount set down in the books as a 
capital liability, Evidently the amount the concerti cati ])ay 
depends ujion the method followed in valuing its assets, es])eC-ially 
those which change their form ra])idlx’. .\ny increased value 
which the books set on the assets may. technically, be regarded 
as “earned" and u.sed as a basis lor paying <li\'idends. 

This is virtually inevitable, but from it arises a most baflling 
confusion of terms, if not pur|)os( S, Costs must bel]) to show the 
managers what the selling value of the goods lo he. They 
are also used to set forth what the xalue of unsold goods aclually 
is. If the same figure is used for both [luqioses, the result 
amounts to, assumiii); that ihc value is wlial it “ought to be.” 
Moreover, this will produce the same excess of assets over liabili- 
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ties as if the goods were already sold at the price they ought to 
bring. The books will show the same “undivided profits” 
whether the goods are sold or not. In short, the books ^ 
show the concern as lidviiif; tilrcady earned a normal return, wme 
the goods are still waiting to .see if the market will take them at 
the neces.sarv ligure. Thus the company could go ahead and 
pay dividends based on whatever value their goods ought to 
sell for, without waiting to see wdicther this “ought” is anything 
more than the sulistance of things hoped for. In other words, 
when used as a basis for valuing inventory, “cost” becomes 
identical with “income” in its effect on the books. Hence 
accountants often appear to the layman to make no distinction 
between cost and earnings: anything charged as a cost is thereby 
“earned.” 

It is earned only in the .sense of being an anticipation of the 
future selling value represented by goods untinished or unsold, 
being treateil as an estimate of the present worth of the prospect 
of selling these goods. This worth might be detennined by 
e.\pert ajjpraisal at every dividend date, but it is far simpler to 
adopt a standard, based on cost, which will be on the safe side, 
so that an ai)[iraisal would seldom or never result in reducing 
the ligure. For this purpo.se cost, including interest, would not 
furnish the desired margin of safety, so that it appears natural 
that cost without interest should be preferred. 

Another consideration which tends to the same conclusion 
is the desirability of so arranging the accounts that thay will 
show income available for interest or dividends to just the extent 
that goods have been actually sold for more thg^i they cost, no 
more and no less. Any fmished transaction, if profitable, should 
furnish a basis for rlistribution of earnings, and unfinished transac¬ 
tions should not, ordinarily, affect dividend-paying power at all. 
They should neither increase nor diminish it. This proposition 
may not be universally agreed to, under all conditions, but it 
seems to represent customary business iJolicy. 

The system that appears to meet this requirement in the most 
natural way is one that allocates all operating expenses and stops 
there. Then if a concern made |;oods and did not sell them, its 
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books would show no net earnings, but as soon as it sold any 
goods for more than their share of operating expenses, net earn¬ 
ings would appear. Even so the concern would make a better 
Showing than if its unsold goods had not been made at all, 
since in that case it would be out all the constant exf)enses of 
operation and would have nothing to show for it. Making goods 
to stock increases the showing of income available for dividends 
by just the amount b>' which the book cost of the giiods exceeds 
the differential cost. However, this is not an evil, and since the 
books cannot charge total cost and dilTerential cost both, it 
seems more reasonable to charge total cost. 

This is sulliciently conservative so that both managers and 
creditors may rest assured that there is no reasonable likelihood 
of impairing the capital. In settling this question the decisive 
influence is likely to be the standards of bookkeeping set by 
the banks as a condition of granting credit. They regularly 
insist that cost, as u.seil to value the inventory, shall not include 
interest, or cl.se that any interest so included shall he seiiarately 
stated, so that the banks can make their own allowances. 

6. The sixth puqiose of cost accounting is to furnish means 
of testing the economic efficiency of different proces.ses of produc¬ 
tion. There is some question whether this testing is a matter 
which cost accounting alone can be ex])ected to carry out. 
Quite possibly it should be regarded as a task for engineering 
analysis, with the help of the data which the acc(mnts furnish. 
Certain it is that this kind of comi)arison is meaningless unless 
it takes account of interest on the cajiital reiiuired for each kind 
of process, regardless of whether the ritual of accounting, as 
developed for other purposes, allows interest to be stated as a 
cost or not. If a process is wasteful of capital, that is just as 
serious as if it were wasteful of labor, and should have just as 
much effect on the costs, at least for this j)uq)ose. 

7. Little need be said here of the seventh function of cost 
accounting: that of separating the costs and services of different 
departments in order to show which are most ]rrolitable and 
whether any of tliem are absolutely unprofitable. We shall 
return to this point presently. 'I'he question takes one form 
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where each of the several cleirartments sells its own class of 
product, and a different form where the departments carry on 
successive stages of a productive process, and only the final 
de]Kirtment actually does any selling find produces any direct 
income. In either case, however, it involve.s an estimate of sacri- 
lice on account of investment. 

<S. Anotlu'r iunclion is to detect losses, wastes, and pilfering. 
Here the imjiortant thing is to kee]) a complete record of all 
transactiinis so that materials and services cannot disajipcar 
without leaving gajis in the records. .Aside from this, however, 
it is e.\tremely useful to set standards of iicrformance, with which 
the actual ])eri'ormance can he compared and hy which it can 
he judged. Wherever standards of this sort, are set u|). there is 
likel\ to ht‘ an irri'sistihle pressure to use them as inccaitivcs 
to increase elliciency; in other words, to set them a little higher 
than the n-cords actually achieved. That is. standards of per¬ 
form.iiui' tend to he si.'t higher anil standards oi cost tend to he 
cotres[)ondingly lower. 1 hese standards, however, are not [lart 
of the cost accounts themselxes, excejit in one ca.se, namely, the 
standard hurden rate, which helongs under the next to])ic. 

(). I h(' ninth ]mrpo.se of cost accounting is to measure the 
waste ot idle time and sejiarate it from the cost of ])roducing 
good.^, in order that I'ost ol jiroduction shall not he unreasonably 
swollen hy inclutling what is essentially a cost of idleness. There 
aie piohahl)' two salicait evils which this projiosition has in view 
and against which it is aimed. One is the fact that the cost of pro¬ 
duction in the shop or factory is at the mercy of the volume of 
sales and lurnishes no reasonahle test of the reaj ellicicricy of 
the lactory organization, if efficiency means meritorious per¬ 
formance, unless the increases and decreases due to the changing- 
volume ol sales can he eliminated. .Another evil is the absurdity 
arising from the tact that costs are highest when demand is 
lowest, merely on account of the fact that the indirect expenses 
do not shrink as fast as out])ut and therefore fall as a heavier 
burden on each unit of outjiut in dull times. But if costs mean 
anything as a guide to price policy, then it is absurd that they 
shoukl go up at just the time when prices need to come down. 
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Moreover (and this fact is not always perceived) it does not 
cost any more to add ten units to your output when you are 
working at half capacity than it does when you are working 
at full capacity; in fact it veiy probably costs less. This means 
that ten added units at Uie Siiine jirice will yield just as large 
a differential ])rolit when the plant is working at half capacity 
as when it is working full -that is, just as large an increase in 
the net assets of the concern above what they would have been 
if the sales had not been made. 

TO. One further re(iuireinent might be mentioned, namely, 
that costs as reported in the cost accounts shall agree with costs 
as set down in the general books from which the income account 
and the balance sheet are made uj). This is not absolutely 
necessar>-. but is extremely convenient, and furni.shes a valuable 
check. And xet, as we hax’c already seen, if cost accounting 
includes interest, it must be excluded again before making up 
the income account. So far as o])erating expenses go, the cost 
accounts cun be made to check with the general books, but they 
need to be free on particular occasions and for particular iTurjToses 
to do something more than this. 

Wherever the cost accountant uses a standard or normal 
burden rate instead of the actual burden, this agreement between 
cost accounts and linancial accounts becomes purely nominal. 
The sum of the actual financial costs of the business is one thing, 
the sum of the cost-accounting “costs” of the different ])roducts 
(including the “nonnal” burden, not the actual) is a different 
thing, and the books are balanced by setting down the discre|)- 
ancy as a di.screpancy, calling it “unabsorbed burden” or “over¬ 
absorbed burden” as the case may be. 'J'he wide differences of 
opinion as to how this discrepancy should be treated arc evidence 
that the tying together of these two kinds of costs is a union 
of two essentially different things. 

There is another requirement, or general |>resumption, under 
which cost accounting lies. 'Fhis consists of a widespread and 
deeply rooted habit of thought among business men to the effect 
that prices must necessarily more than cover costs, and that a 
price below cost is an economic absurdity, or at least a very 
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exceptional circumstance. This may be called a prejudice or a 
cuMoni, though we have seen that it has a certain logical connec¬ 
tion with another custom: that of valuing unsold goods “at 
cost.” In eilhiT case cost must he less than “nomial price.” 
The costs which go on whether goods sell or not need not be 
covered in <lull times; in fact, they generally cannot be covered 
in full. 

There tire limes when it ])ays to sell Some goods, at least, 
for tin\ thing they will bring over and above the differential 
cost of ])ro(|ucing them rtither thtui not iiroducing them, 'i'hus 
if cost aicounting set out to be utterly and tibsolulely con- 
servtilive, it woulil have to coniine itself to the differential cost of 
the goods. IJul aside from the ftict that this could not be made 
a matter of accounting record, it is carrying conservatism need¬ 
lessly fan. .\ "lost" based on the general policy of allocating 
all o(>erating exjienses is conservative enough to satisfy the 
business man's sense of litness in this regtird, and avoids adding 
one more to the array of conflicting notions of cost which have 
to be dealt with. 

,1. now I'.A.N I'llKSF. I'URFOSKS IIK n.VKMONIZED? 

To sum up this survey of the different kinds of information 
reniiired of cost accounting, it would seem to include some four 
things, hirst are the direct e.xpenses of each job. Second is a 
fair share of indirect expenses, allocated to each job. These 
two sets of ligures can be treated as an integral part of the 
“books” from which the income account and the balance sheet 
are made up. Third come estimates of total sacrifice of produc¬ 
tion, including interest on the entire investment, and all other 
overhead charges. 'I'hese may be modil'ied so as to take the 
form merely of allotting responsibility for a given amount of 
use of investment, leax ing the management to translate this into 
a money charge on the goods. And fourth comes a varied 
assortment of comparative studies of cost, including cost at 
ditTerent rates of output, cost with or without certain processes 
or departments, etc., all leading to various sorts of differential 
cost. The first two requirements do not give much trouble, 
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since such items as interest on investment may be included in 
the books and used when desired, or e.xcluded from any state¬ 
ments for which they are not wanted. Or tliey may be excluded 
from the birmal books of account alloyetlier, and relegated to 
the held of special cost studies (or siH'cial ]ntr]ioses. .All this 
I)resupi)oses that the manaijer will liax e suliicient command over 
the cost natures, and suliicient understandin>; of them, to make 
them bis servant and not his master. 

'Ibe chief diliiculty arises in the case of differential costs. 
As we hax'c seen already, more than once, differentia! cost 
means a yreat many things and is something which the books 
alone cannot show, fn the problem which was studied in 
chapter ix. the differential cost of ailditional outjnit varied 
from S50C) to nearly Si.ioo according |o c ircumstamc, and if 
it had been a riueslion of linding out the diffeicjitial cost 
of one Jiarticular class of products as owr against another 
class, this answer would h,i\'e been different from any of the 
others. 

However, iii this ])articular case differenti.al cost was found 
to move in fairly close harmony with the ilircat expenses of 
o])eration throughout the meilium ranges of lluctuation. and in 
most businesses something like this is likely to be the case. 
.And since no one exp(,'Cts a cost-;iC(ounting system to do more 
than furnish aids to the manager's judgment it is certainh’ not 
supi>osed to .settle all problems in a(hance .and render the 
manager’s judgment superfluous Ihe mere recording of direct 
expenses of o|)erati(in will gi\e Ihe man.igement a useful basis 
from which to judge what the differential costs are in any given 
ca.se. His own e.xiK-rience should enable him to tell in a general 
way under what conditions to expect the differential cost to be 
more than the direct operating expenses or less. However, the 
manager’s unorganized experience can be vastly helped toward 
c.xactness if he has the henelit of some organized statistical 
analysis of sample cases. 

Let us now look for a few moments at each of the three 
chief constituents of costs: direct e.xpenses, indirect expenses, 
and interest, from the standiioint of cost accounting. 
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4. DIRECT EXPENSES 

*It seems perfectly obvious at first sight that the direct 
expenses arc economically traceable to just those products into 
which the materials and labor in question can be seen to dis¬ 
appear. I'or most puqtoses this is true, but there are some 
exceptions. When a concern is working full time and then takes 
on some extra work this may retjuire I'aying labor a jircmium 
above the usual rale per hour or per piece, for the overtime. 
'J'hen the cost of these last and most e.xjiensive hours of work is 
l>roi)erly chargeable against the emergency orders which made 
the overtime necesstiry. If the men happen to be working on 
these extra orders during just these extra hours, then the direct 
ex])ense would be a stilisfactory record of the cost retilly due to 
this emergency work. Tint it is much more likely that they will 
work, say. the first five d;iys of the week on their regular orders 
and all d:iy Saturday on the emergency work, so that they' will 
be dex'oting oxertime hours from Monday to Friday to the 
ordinary work of the concern and the emergency xvork will be 
done, in large part at least, during regular hours and at regular 
rales of pay, so that it xxould not be charged with all the over¬ 
time which it mtide necessary. 

Here the direct method of tracing costs is clearly no index 
to the economic responsibility which goods bear, nor of the cost 
caused by ptirlicular jobs or particular orders. The usual 
practice with regard to this is to distribute the overhead over 
all the work, so that it all shares alike regardless at what hour 
of the day a given job happens to be perfonned. This eliminates 
the most obvious element of pure chance from the calculations of 
cost, but it results in charging the emergency xvork xvith con¬ 
siderably less than the direct cost which it actually occasions. 
If this emergency xvork does not pay for all the overtime, includ¬ 
ing xvhat is charged to other jobs as well as xvhat is charged to it, 
it will not pay for itself. 

Thus xve sec that there are questions of allocation, even in 
tlte case of direct costs. Even the regular procedure of cost 
accounting does not accept tlje fact tliat costs are directly 
devoted to a certain thing as a conclusive reason xvhy they 
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should be charged to tliat particular thing. In fact, in the case 
of overtime, it deliberately redistributes them. .And this makes 
the direct costs a verc- jioor index of dilTcrcntial cost of added 
business xvhencxer overtime pax- is involved. If the costs are 
to be kept in this way, the management should certainly be on 
its guard against taking emergency orders on the a.ssmnption 
that they cost no more than the books shoxv. However, this is 
perhaps an academic issue, since a concern whose serxices are 
so much in xlemand is fairly sure to be making a good profit, 
at least on any new business which il takes. .And in such cases, 
a nice attention to exact accuracy in the mtitter of dilTerential 
cost is probabl)’ (jiiite unnecessary. 

Another interesting fact in connection with this problem is 
that if the concern could get rid of any Jiart of its existing busi¬ 
ness, either the new orders which ]ireci]iitated the overtime or 
the old orders which occu]iied its normal capacity, in either case 
the cost it would .save would be the overtime cost, from this 
point of view the overtime is chargealile not miTcly to the new 
busine.ss but to the old business also. 'I'hat is, if eight hours is 
the statidard day and overtime is charged at 50 per cent ttbove 
the standard rale, then when the concern is working nine hours 
a day one might say that any and all of its work is costing 50 
per cent more than usual for direct labor. The one hour of 
overtime costs the concern, let us assume, go cents instead of 
ho, so that its expenses are increased by a total of 30 cents. 
But at the same time the cost attributable to the goods turned 
out has gone up, not 30 cents but nine times 30 cents, because 
if the concern could get rid of any hour’s work, no matter whether 
it were the first hour or the last, they would save go cents. 

From the standpoint of accounting this is an obvious absurd¬ 
ity, because the sum of the direct expenses of all the different 
jobs cannot be more than the totiil amount which the concern 
has to pay. But from the stand])oint of tracing economic 
responsibility it is the plainest of common sense. Thus the 
requirements of the books of account and the requirements of a 
true economic analysis of causal respon.sibility for e.\pcnscs may 
contradict each other. 
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In practice, the situation is often complicated by the fact 
that the regular business is produced under contract, so that the 
cone ern is not free to drop it when the emergency business comes 
up. Under such conditions there would be no particular logic 
in insisting that the regular business was resjxmsihle for all 
the overtime, and chargeable v\'ith the full amount the company 
couhl save by going l)ack on their contracts and giving iirccedcnce 
to new orders. In such a c.ase the reall)' inijxjrlant calculation of 
cost, so far as the contract orders were concerned, was made 
when the contract was entere<! into. .Vt that time the concern 
should ha\'e made an c'Stimate of what its costs were likely to be 
during the life of the agreement. I'his would meati an average 
of the various possible conditions the concern might reasonaljly 
expect to prevail: so many weeks at part cairacitx’, so many 
weeks at full cairacity, and so many weeks under overtime 
])ressure. Wherever this is the case it does not make any 
difference how the direct costs may he figured later on, except 
as it may have some effect in inlluencing the concern's judgment 
as to whether their i ontract has turned out advantageousK' or not. 
For this pui'iiose the regular accounting method is sli.ghlly mis¬ 
leading hut prohahly not suHicientl)' .so to liroduce serious results. 

.Much the same i|uestion arises when the concern has on 
hand materials bought at different times and at different prices. 
Such dilTerences are not relevant to the iiresent cost of proilucing 
goods, t'ne solution is to charge the materials at the market 
price ]irevailing at the time they are used. 'I'his is the most 
reasonable measure of the present sacrifice involved in jmtting 
these materials in the form of a product for sale. Then if the 
materials have gone up in jirice since they were bought, that will 
appear in the books as a siteculative profit on holding the mate¬ 
rials, not as a manufacturing protit on working them uj). In the 
same way, when prices of materials have gone down, the loss 
will appear as a speculative loss on holding the materials, not as 
a manufacturing loss on producing the goods. 

We have already noted the case of a concern which lost con¬ 
tracts through charging materials at actual cost, after the 
market had sutTered a heaxw tall, so that their competitors 
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could get the advantage of much cheaper materials.' The 
concern li:ul hjst money on its materials, and their system of 
accounting led to recording that loss when they used the materials 
in a given piece of work, .so that it appeared as a loss on that 
work for as a lessening of the jirolit). lJul this put the res]H)nsi- 
bility in the wrong place. The loss was not due lo working up 
the materials, hut to ha\ing held them in stock while their 
value fell. This loss would not he lessened hy insisting that the 
materials should he worked up only \\'here it couhl he done at a 
])rice that would make good the shrinkage. That windd merely 
lead to greater losses through reilucing the \'olume of hu.siness, 
and ])ostponing the time whi-n they would huy new materials 
at the lower market prices and begin working them u]) at their 
usual rales of prolit. 

5. C.oVKIiMN'i; AI.r.lK ATIIIN' OK IN'IUKlCrr 

KXI’KN’SKS 

Indirect e\])inses are alloc.iled to ])articular jobs on three 
principal bases. 'I'hey are dix ided according to the number of 
direct labor hours, the direct labor costs, or by means of a 
“machine rate." a charge more or less in the nature of a rental 
for the use of a given macliine or other unit of |)roiluctive e<|ui])- 
menl. The machine rate ]iiay or max' not include interest on the 
cost of the equipment, but it is, in any case, ch.'irged to the goods 
on the basis of the time during xxhich they make use of this 
particular machine or “iiroduction icnter.’’ I'his means that 
whenex'er a job is going through tin,- shop or factory, the records 
which it carries with it must include not merely the materials 
used (.so identified that their cost can In- a.scertained and charged 
against the job) and the amount of ilirect labor performed, so 
that the cost of this labor can be cliargral against the job, but 
also the time during which it was bw'ng xvorked on in any given 
production center, .so that the proper rate of burden may be 
charged. 

There is much dispute as to xvhich is the Itcst basis for allocat¬ 
ing burden, or whether one basis should be used for some parts 


• Sec chapter i.x, sec. 9, above. 
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of the burden and another basis for other parts. Into the details 
of tjiis di.seussion there is no need of entering here. The assump¬ 
tions underlying the argument seem to be that burden varies 
appro.ximately with one or the other (if these inde.xes and that 
it is desirable to find the index which furnishes the best gauge 
of its variations, providing this can be done without too much 
trouble and cost in the work of accounting itself. This assump¬ 
tion that burden varies with some dimension or other of output 
needs some explaining in order to square it with the assumption 
underlying much of the discu.ssion of “standard burden rates,” 
namely, that burden is largely independent of output, so that 
the cost jier unit grows heavier when the out])Ut decreases and 
lighter when output increases. The explanation is that burden 
is not absolutely unre.sponsive, but relatively so, and also that 
it is far more responsive to long-run movements than to short-run 
lluctuations. 

6. TIIK “cdST OF IDLEN'ESS” IN' COST ACCOUXTIN'C. 

'I'his subject cannot be better introduced than by some 
ptissages from an article by Mr. If. L. (iantt;' “In but few 
[manufacturing jilants] are the machines and equipment in 
active use more than half the working time.” The reasons for 
this can be mostly summed u[> under such causes as lack of 
orders, lack of material to till orilers received, lack of labor, and 
machinery' out of order. 'I'he cost system which loads all the 
e.xpense of the plant ujion the product turned out is coming to 
be regarded by accountants as fundamentally wrong: 

putting on the product of one machine the expense of maintaining in idle¬ 
ness another machine which does not in any way influence the product. 

. ... In out first attempt to find out whether we can afford to take an 
order or not. we must find out what expense we should be under for main¬ 
taining our equipment in idleness, if we did not take the order: for it is 
perfectly well uiulerstood by all thinkers on the subject that idle machinery 
is idle capital on which we lose not only the interest but the taxes and insur¬ 
ance on the m.achinery as well. If failing to take an order would cause 
idleness of machinery and equipment, we should incur an expense if we did 

* Sec the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciertee 
(1919), p. 25S. 
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not take it; moreover, we should lose a part of our organization .... if 
we took the order at a loss equivalent to that caused by the above-mentioned 
idleness we should still be ahc.ad, for we should not lose our organization 
.... we should be in a better [wsition than our competitor who did not 
take a similar order.* 

Here we have an unusualK' forciltle expression of the essential 
problem of itlleness and constant costs, Imitlying clearly that 
business is worth takin;t at anythin;; more than its differential 
cost. The natural conclusion wouhl be th:it nothing but differ¬ 
ential costs should be chargeti tigainst the product, and all the 
residual costs should be left undistributed. .Vs we have already 
seen, no accounting system can do just this; hence it will be 
extremely interesting to see what ha]rpens to an accounting 
system which tries to do it. and what sort of a working .approxima¬ 
tion is forthcoming. 

Even if an accounting system could isolate those indirect 
exjrenses which remain constant as outi)Ut varies, the result 
would not be the sort of thing suggested by the phrase: “cost of 
idleness.” It would be, rather, the cost which is neither cost of 
production nor of idleness but of readiness to jrroduce, regardless 
whether there is any ])roduction or not. If the [mrjrose of the 
accountant is to isolate the cost of idleness as such, he will not 
naturally charge it with all the constant costs. 

A hint to this same effect is contained in the suggestion that 
the causes of idleness arc things for which management is respon¬ 
sible and over which it has control. This looks toward finding 
a quantity which would serve as an index of the etiicicncy with 
which management jrerforms its task of eliminating idleness; 
something that would increase as idleness increased and vice 
versa, or in some other way serve as a barometer, (,'onstant 
costs obviously would not do this: they reirre.sent capacity 
regardless of use or non-use. Ifvidently it is the unexploiled 
portion of the conslont costs which the accountant is bound to 
select in his quest for an index of managerial efficiency'. 

In setting up indexes of efficiency' in general, a sUindard is 
set and actual performance compared with it. This is sub- 

'lUd., p. 359. 
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stanlially what the “stanilard burden rate” does. It selects a 
“.standard’' output and estimates the total burden w-hich that 
out|)Ui .should ocea.sion, and finds the resulting burden per 
unit of the standard output. This gives a standard or normal 
burden, whii h can be allocated on any desired basis, with the 
result that product is charged with normal burden per unit, 
rather than with actual burden. 

The nature of this standard or nonnal is a subject of much 
debate among accountants, some thinking of it as an average of a 
term of ci-ars, and others as representing the best possible 
performance'.' In ant’ case, the sum of the “costs” charged 
to the diffc-rent items of iiroduct will differ from the actual costs 
of the concern for the same period, partly because the actual 
total burden will dilTer from the estimated nomial total and 
partly becau.w the number of units on which the standard 
burden is charged will be less or more than the estimated normal 
number. Dther things being ecjual, if output is less than “stand¬ 
ard,” the sum of the “costs” of the dilTerent units of product 
will fall short of covering the total burden, and there will be a 
discrepancy designated as “unearned burden” or, better, as “un- 
ab.sorbed burden,” since the term “unearned’’ is confusing in 
this connection, having nothing to do with earnings actually 
received from sales. .\nd if outinit is more than standard, 
then, other things being etiual, the total burden charged against 
the goods will exceed the burden actually incurred, and the 
discrepancy will be of the general nature of a ])rolit from full 
utilization.' This unabsorbed cost, or this “profit,” furnishes 
the accountant’s index of the “cost of idleness.” though of course 
its meaning is wholly relative and depends entirely on the nature 
of the standard selected as normal. If perfonnance exceeds the 
standard, the 'Tost of idleness” is a minus quantity. 

Hut while it is fairly clear what “cost of idleness” means 
under this system, it is not by any means clear what the “cost 
of producing goods” means. It consists of direct costs actually 

‘ Sec flitirusslon in Vf^r-Book of life A’a/uiuj/ of Cost AccouHlorUSf 

ig2i. 

* It is ;i •■profit” in the sense that %hc book value of the inventory, at “cost,” 
includfs more than the costs actually incurred. 
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expended, jjIus indirect costs at the noniial rate. (loods are 
still charged with the costs which would go on just the same 
whether the goods were ])roduce<l or not. and if business is 
turned away because it will not pay its “cost," then the ideal 
expressed by Mr. (lantt is not lived uj) to. Ilowi'ver, what 
Mr. tiantt apparently ]iri.■■uppo.ses is that tlu' nianagenient will 
not insist rigidly that e\ery sale must cover the cost of producing 
the goods, but merely that it must at least cover the exce.ss of 
the cost of producing them iiver the cost of the idleness that would 
result from not producing them. 

I he cost of pi'odiiction includes direct expenses ])lus normal 
burden. I he I'ost of non production iiu ludes the same normal 
burdeti, which would bt‘ added to the “uiie.arned" or “ttn- 
absorbecl'’ burden if the gooils were not produced. 'I'luts the 
two burdetis canei‘l and thi* gooils ari' woifh prodtteing if tlnw' 
cover their direct cost. I his would be ([uite correct if dirc'Ct 
costs varied exactly in pro|iortion to oiitjutt and indirect costs 
were wholly constant, bor short run ])urpos(s this is jirobably 
as good a rough aiiproximation .as is ac tiihthle. 'I'hus goods do 
not have to be worth their ‘'cost of production" to be worth 
producing, though it is more than doubtful if man\ managers 
interpret the ligures for statidard burden in tl.is w.iv. 

Whtit. then, does the "cost ol ]irodu(ing goods" mettn utider 
this system? In tenns of the i)raitieal results, it means two 
things. I he costs charged to specilie items of product tibsorb 
substtintitilh' till the o])er;iling expenses (.at least over ;t term of 
years), while avoiding the tibsurdity resulting from the f.act that 
costs f)er unit rise when business falls oil and vice versa, owing to 
the behavior of the constant ojierating e.xjtenses. Ibdh of these 
considerations have strong practical arguments in their favor and 
there is no need to reiterate them or enhirge U])on them here. 
It is evident, however, that in order to fullil its final |)ractical 
function and ]irevent a concern from refusing busines.s which 
would be worth its dilTercntial cost, the “standard burden” 
system of costs needs to be a]iplied with some boldness by a 
manager who is not afraid, on occtision ttnd for sufficient reason, 
to sell goods at less than “cost,” as the books show it. 
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It is Ijcyolul the province of the present writer to criticize 
thcprincipic of the standard burden rate as an accounting device. 
What has been said indicates its appropriateness to certain of the 
puiiioses which govern accounting. ‘ It undoubtedly serves 
certain useful functions. Wliat the present study is competent 
to i)oint out is tliat the “cost of production” resulting is not 
.'ictital cost, average cost, nomial cost nor diderential nor marginal 
cost. It is aclutd direct cost plus “normal” indirect cost: 
a comitromise which must l)e ai)praised according to its results. 

Some advocates suggest tliat the use of “standard burden” 
will lielp materially to settle the unrest of labor by establishing 
the principle that cai)ital is not entitled to earnings utiless it is 
actually employed. This claim seems unduly pretentious. In 
the first ])lace, the normal rate is usually set so as to allow for a 
certain amount of idleness on the part of the capital equipment. 
In the second jilace, even if there is a balance of unabsorbed 
burden, there is nothitig to ])revcnt profits on sales being high 
enough to cover it nothing in the accounting st stem, that is, for 
this is a matter entirely of what the market will alford. In 
the third jilace, the standard burden rate is not exactly a simple 
thing, in all its bearings and operations, and labor distrust will 
not e.'isily be resolved by anything which complicates, rather than 
simplifies, the statement of profit and loss. 

7. .M.I.OCATING OVE'rHE.AU AMONG DEPARTMENTS 

So far as manufacturing is concerned, the allocating of 
ovi'rhead among departments raises few serious problems. 1 he 
ec|uipment located in each department can be identified and 
separately valued, costs of power can be distributed according to 
amounts of power actually used, costs of the building can be 
distributed on the basis of space occupied, since there is generally 
no sufheient reason for reckoning one space more costly or more 
valuable tlian another, and the questions remaining are chiefly 
those of allotting a share in space or facilities used in common. 

In large mercantile establishments, such as department 
stores, some complications arise, because the departments are 
mostly selling goods and each must show a profit, while a great 
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deal may hinge on the space used by each department, both in 
the store and in the sliow windows. The usual method is to 
estimate the relative values of dilTerent s])aces and apjiortion 
the costs of the building to the dilTerent departments according 
to the amount and kind of space used, so that if a department is to 
get the benefit of a week’s use of the most prominent show 
window, or an increased amount of the most valuable inside 
space, it must have the value of this space added to its depart¬ 
mental costs, and must show earninp's enough to cover it. A 
rival theory maintains that there is no absolute “best" or 
“worst” sjiaee. but that in a properly arranged store there is 
one ai)pro])riale and corri'cl place lor every line of goods, that the 
best place for jewelry is not the best jilaee for sporting goods, etc., 
and that therefore there is no need for making any dilTiTeiice in 
charge as between ground lloor and up]>er lloors. This conten¬ 
tion ai>pears to be only partially borne out, however, and the 
method of allocation of costs according to estimated worth of 
sp.ice .seems to be lirmly established, 

8 . IS IXM'.RKSr cost? 

The foregoing diseu.ssion m.ay serve to throw some light on 
the timedionored di.spule whether interest is a cost of ]iroduction. 
The di.scussion of this question is a strange mi.xiure of dogmatic 
assertion and arguments from e.\])edien(:v, based on assumptions 
as to how a given policy would work. With some of the more 
moderate di.s|)utants, however, the issue ai)i>ears to reduce itself 
to the (lucstion whether interest .shall be charged in the fomial 
books of account, or kept track of in a sejiarate set of records 
and used whenever (lucstions arise which require it. This degree 
of tolerance is a hopeful sign. From the standjioint of this 
study either system might serve all essential ]iuqioses. 

Books which do not include interest are ])rimarily adapted to 
the pur|)oscs of financial accounting, and cost accounting, or 
cost analysis, would in such a case be forced to the keeping of 
interest in supplementary records. Books which include interest 
are primaril)- adapted to the puqtoses of cost accounting, and 
the interest must be subtracted in making up the income account. 
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In either case there must l)e studies and analyses of cost which are 
not part of the hooks of account and need not be bound by any 
of their stantlards of procedure. In cases where the books 
exclude interest, and are thus adajrted to linancial rather than 
cost accounline purposes, cost accounting might cease to have 
the distinctive character of accounting at all, and might become 
wholly merge<l in this broader and more elastic technique of 
“cost analysis.” .\s between < harging interest as a cost, and 

not charging it, the best s\stem is ])robably the one which best 
jiromotes the de\'elo|)menl of this iniU'pendent and untrannnelcd 
study of c<ists. and tiaids most to make accounting outgrow the 
attitude that cost is one thing for all purpo.ses. 

If the fundanu'iital strategy of ])rice policy comes to be gov¬ 
erned by cost analysis rather than by accounting, then those who 
are interested in ])revenling cut-throat conqietition would not 
need to insist that the books of a<'count should include interest 
as a cost, while those who are interested in the i)olicy of free 
cutting of juices when necessary to utilize unused ca])acity would 
not need to oppose the inclusion of interest as a cost. 

'I'he argument on this issue runs the gamut of all the functions 
of accounting, each side emj)hasizing those which liest sujqrort 
its case. The argument even reaches into the question of rela¬ 
tions to lahor and t(] the public, some holding that these relations 
would he improved by limiting the area of di.sjuite to the return 
above interest I he “ net i)rolit ’’ in the language of the economist. 
Others fear that if this were done there wouhl be a tendency to 
claim all of this “net i)rotit” for labor or the juddic, whereas 
they hold that the concern needs some surjilus (.-arnings of this 
character in order to induce capital and enterprise to take the 
risks involved. This ajrpears to be a matter of judgment on 
which the princi[)les of overhead costs can throw little light. 
The issue seems a somewhat forced one. W hat labor or the pub¬ 
lic sees is the income account, not the individual cost charges to 
particular goods, and the income account does not naturally 
show interest as a cost. It seems doubtful if a technical matter 
of accounting can hax'e far-reaching ellects upon the deep 
currents of public sentiment and opinion. 
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9. CONCLUSION 

Little more need be added by way of pointing the general 
moral of this very inadequate survey. It is apparent throughout 
that the purposes of cost analysis recjuire a number of dilTerent 
conceptions and measures of cost, and the natural re.sult is a 
l)lea for the develoimient of a sulTiciently varied te(hni<iuc to 
satisfy these <|uite independent re(iuirements. The writer has 
little disposition to interpose in accounting controversies or to 
criticize the prevailing methods of accounting /Vow llic poiiil of 
viru’ of Ihc moin jiurpo'o- of liiioiu iol m 1 oKiihiiny. which he takes 
to be the construction of an income account and .a balance 
sheet. Hut he would insist strenuously that other conceptions of 
cost and profit must, somehow and somewhere, lind adequate 
recognition and scientific treatment. 



CHAPTER Xfll 

KAILKOAHS and CDS'J’S: A STATISTICAL STUDY 


SUMMARY 

Inlroifnclion, 25S —Uon^'run trends, 260—Lorenz’ comparison of different 
roads, 2f)5-- A ease of <laily lluctualions, 270—The seasonal cycle of traffic and 
costs, 273. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Railroads have long Iiecn held up as a typical example of a 
business of large overhead costs, where “constant costs” absorb 
an abnormally large percentage of income. 'I'his is, in general, 
true, though some other industries, particularly public utilities, 
show' an even larger percentage of investment to annual output. 
In this respect an automatic telephone exchange is probably 
entitled to lirst rank. As for manufacturing industries, they are 
not strictly comparable unless one uses the figures for “value 
added to materials” and ignores the cost of the materials that go 
into their ])ro<lucts. 'i’he usual method of describing the behavior 
of railroad ex|H'nses is e.xemplitied by Ripley’s formula, which 
says that about half the operating expenses are constant and half 
variable' while taxes and return on investment arc regarded as 
wholly constant. Since these last two items absorbed, at 
the lime of which Ripley wrote, about one-third of every dollar 
earned, the u])shot was that two-thirds of railroads’ costs were 
counted as constant and one-third variable. 

Combined with this, however, goes a clear recognition of the 
fact tliat the “constant costs” grow with the growth of traffic. 
Ripley shows that they have grown, over a terra of years, sub- 
sttmtially as fast as variable costs. Indeed, this is implied in his 
very assertion that constant costs remain persistently about two- 
thirds of the whole. They could not do this unless they increased 

* Ripley in his Railroads: Rales attd Regulation, chap, ii, develops this formula 
on a basis of “ e.xpcrt estimate ” and also presents a considerable amount of statistical 
evidence as to the behavior of costs, none of which, however, supports this particular 
formula. 
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substantially as fast as "variable costs.” As we have seen, it is a 
mathematical impossibility for constant costs to remain constant 
and also remain two-thirds of the whole, if the rest of the costs 
vary. 

What this means is that ccrhiin kinds of voriolions in traffic, 
liniiled in amount and duration, do not allect the capital invest¬ 
ment at all. while their effect on operating e.xpcnses is as if half 
of them varied in proportion to traflic and half remained constant. 
If the traflic offered for shipment increases beyoitd what the exist¬ 
ing trackage and rolling-stock can handle, the result is congestion. 
Freight movi.'s slowly, deliveries are dekiyed, ;ind there comes a 
point beyond whiiii the increase simply cannot be handled. In 
the meantime, "vtiriable e.vpenses" increase faster than the vol¬ 
ume of service actually rendered to tratlic. 

On the other hand, the growth of trallie from year to year calls 
for more c([uipment, while tnany elements of operating exjtense 
which remained constant before now tend to increase. In short, 
the two kinds of variation produce totally different sorts of 
changes in costs. 

In fact, there are quite a large number of different types of 
change which need to be distingnishe<l in any discriminating 
analysis. 'J'here are very lirief ups and downs (kiily, weekly, or 
monthly. Here there is little or no ( hance to increase the physi¬ 
cal plant, so that business cannot increase beyond its extreme 
capacity on account of congestion and inability to move the 
increased tonnage, 'I'hus the tluctuations are automatically 
limited to a range within the capacity of the e.xisting facilities. 
A single road, to be sure, can borrow cars from other roads, 
provided they have them to s])are, but the rotids as a whole 
could not increase their rolling-stock by borrowing from each 
other. Operating expenses will vary wit li t he volume of business, 
but daily changes may affect them finite differently from monthly 
or seasonal fluctuations. 

As for the more permanent yearly growth; if slight, it may at 
certain stages involve an increase- in rolling-stock only; sfxtn, 
however, it will call for more yard-tracks, sidings, and station- 
capacity; further, it may make it economical to improve the 
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quality of roacihed, on account of the saving in operating expenses 
which this makes possible. Ultimately, extra main-line tracks 
will become an absolute necessity. Even the cai>acity of one 
double-track line is elastic: it can be intrea.sed by improving the 
system of signaling at some extra exjrense. Meanwhile, 
operating expenses ba\'e been increasing, but in dilTerent ways. 
So long as the road merely imis more cars and engines on the line 
and runs more trains, train-crew ex[)enses keeji even [race with 
traibc. Hut when larger engines are bought and the roadbed 
improved so that lh<'y can haul heavier trains, then for a time, 
jrerhaps, this element of operating expense may not increa.se at 
all, though the cost of loading and switching and i .ar rejrairs goes 
up. All these stages of growth exhibit, in a sense, ditTerent laws 
of cost, requiring .separate study. 

In this chapter we shall lind it jxissible to dislinguish, statis¬ 
tically, three grades of change: daily and monthly lluctuations 
and the long-run trend of growth. Some of the statistical mate¬ 
rial is in the form of comparisons of dilTerent roads for the same 
year, correlating cost with density of tralTic. This obviously has 
nothing to do with the shorter fluctuations of business and cost, 
but it has a very considerable bearing on what anv road must 
expect to pass through as its traflic grows and its plant and organi¬ 
zation are ad;ipted to meet the iticreasing demands made upon 
them. 'I'hese tigures are about the best indications available of 
the very long-nin trends of growth. 

2. I.ONC-RUN TRENDS 

'I'he movi'inent of costs from year to year is warpi-d by changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, until the increase due to 
increased tratlic is imjrossiblc to distinguish with any exactness. 
'I'his is es]>ecially true, of course, of the figures since 1913. In 
order to give these data much intelligible meaning, it would be 
necessary to construct a rough index-number of the cost of various 
goods and serx ices entering into railroad construction and opera¬ 
tion, together with figures showing what percentage of the plant 
was constnicted at any given date (and hence at any given cost). 
Data are not easily available for an adequate study of this sort. 
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So far as money expenses go, operating expenses have 
increased more slowly than traffic throughout nearly the entire 
history of American railroads, producing a steady decline in 
operating e.xpense for each unit of traffic. From the time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission began gathering its ligures 
until 1806 <)7. this movement was helped out by a steady fall in 
the general level of prices, l•'rom the bottom point of prices until 
about U)io, increased economy in operating e.xpenses was more 
than sufficient to overcome the upwaril trend of prices, so that 
with decreasing rates the roads showed increasing net earnings. 

The pi'rioil from iqii to i()i7 represents the turning-point. 
During this period, in spite <if rising prici'S, operating e.xpenses 
ke|)t almost exact pai'c with trallic, while from i()]8 on, the 
U])ward sweep of wtigis tinil prices has dwarfed all other move¬ 
ments so far tis o|ierating expenses are (nnci'med.' Property 
investment, howexcr, Inis grown more slowly tlnui traffic, chair 
up to the present time (s|iring of lyr.t).' F.vidently there has 
been ;i great reduction in the real lostof railroad transjiortalion, 
but it is impossible to say dellnitely how much represents the 
effect of incretised traffic ami how much is due to improvement 
in the art of railroading, 

' riicM* trcivli arc mi ticar, fur llic m<i't tiial a tasiial in'|)c(tion <»f ihc 

IiUerstatc C'linnitTc*- ('tiiniiii'-ion’s liL'urcs. miiIiccw Io t.-slaliti-'li llicin. l-'or tlic 
pcritxi from i<)ii 011, (lie \'.Tilcr li.ts loii'tnictt <1 a lahlc, i iiniparifikC f»pi:raf,lnn 
expenst's with a (ompositc tralTit; uiiil, toiisi^liii^' of n\cniic Ion miles [ilus three 
timoti the actual mimlxr of n*\ t:nuc jia-'criK'r riii: rt '-ulls arc as follows 

(fiscal year-s to calendar years H^ifiarnl thereafter); 
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Certain of the physical statistics afford a little more light. 
Cljart I (p. 263) shows the relative growth of trackage, cars, 
locomotives, projjcrty investment, and revenue ton-miles,'for a 
period of twenty-one years. The number of cars and locomotives 
has far from kept [)a(:e with traflic, ever since 1909, but this fact 
does not justify the inferences so often drawn for propagandist 
jmrposes. It is neither an alarming symptom of under- 
equipment nor an evidence of superhuman efficiency in the use of 
a dwindling supply of facilities, for the simple reason that it has 
been almost entirely made up for by the increase in average 
cai)acity per car and per locomotive. Total freight-car capacity 
has nearly kept pace with traffic; fully so until 191O, And while 
1921 shows a suspicious lag, it is not more than a few years of 
active building would suffice to restore. Judging by the experi¬ 
ence of tiu' years 1917, [918, and 1920, there has been serious 
under-ecjuipnienl, and any economies which may come from 
increased traffic will not take the shape of making it possible to 
get along with a smaller sup])ly of car capacity in proportion to 
the amount of business. 

As for locomotives, while their number has far from kept pace 
W'ith tratbe, their total tractive effort has, in general, fully held 
its own. Meanwhile the average trainload (revenue ton-miles 
jicr freight trainmile) has gone u]) from 396 tons in 1911, to 652 
tons in 1920, suijsiding to 578 tons during the de|)ression of 1921. 
.And the number of freight train-miles was actually less in 1920 
than in 1911, by a fraction of i per cent, though freight traffic 
was ()2 per cent heavier.' Kvidently, during this period at least, 
whatever expemses are governed by the train-mileage might 
fairly be called constant so far as the effect of increased traffic 
was concerned. Increased traffic was being handled almost 
wholly by larger trains rather than by more of them. The 
increased trainloads were about equally due to increased car¬ 
loads and to increased number of cars, carloads increasing materi¬ 
ally faster than did the capacity of the cars. 

* See SUUistus of Railways of Class /, iQii-igat^ a statistical summary issued 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, 1922. 




inclusive, as a base ol loo. Re{Mx>duced by permission from the Rail’u.ay Age (Janiiary 6 , 1923), p. 
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One j)n)l)al>lo effec t of this increase in trainloacis may be seen 
in the fact that the exjiense for maintenance of equipment 
grew faster than any other class of e.\j)enses during this period, 
increasing fnjin 21.8 per cent of total oj)erating expenses to 27.5 
l)er cent. Since these major divisions of operating expense com¬ 
monly maintain a fairly stable relation to each other, this large 
dis|)roi)ortionale growth in ten years is very significant. It looks 
as though the growth of trainloads has reached the point of 
increasing cost, not in the work of moving the train, but in the 
wear and tear on the rolling-stock.' This is aggravated because 
into these trains are coupled cars of different ages, many of which 
arc not built for the strains on draft gear and underframe pro¬ 
duced by the modern large trainloads. I'he safest place for such 
cars is at the end of the train, but this is not always ease’ to man¬ 
age, and in any case the impacts of switching are bound to be hard 
on the weakest cars. 

These longer trains require more yard tracks, but the track 
space occupied by the newer and larger cars does not increase 
nearly as last as their total capacity, so that a considerable saving 
is possible here. Chart I shows that yard tracks and sidings have 
increasi'd a trille over 70 per cent while total freight-car capacity 
was increasing about 07 per cent. Multiple tracks have almost 
exactly kept pace with freight-car ca|)acity surely a coincidence, 
but suggesting the empiric.al generalization that the cost of a 

' t'liis U-nilenty lo nuriM-iit nuiiiten.inco cesls is sliinvn in tlic fi)IIo\ving 
fiKiires. taken from tin' statistkal tmltelin of ttu- tturcau of Kaitway iwatnoinies, 
already referred lo: 
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single track may be regarded as a constant investment, additional 
line-trackage varying, in the long run, about in projKJrtion to 
traffic, while other investment increases in a materially smaller 
ratio. 

If one were to pick out a single central cause of economy that 
stands out in tliese figures, it is the fact that larger locomotives 
and cars take up less room on the tracks in projiortion to their 
capacity, cost less to construct, and are generally more elTective, 
In the case of cars, the largir sizes show a lower projiortion of 
“dead weight ” to paying load, though the largest cars are plainly 
in sight of the limit of desirable edinomy in this direction.' How¬ 
ever, eveti where there is no mon' economy to be had from 
increa.sed size of cars, there are savings which come from merely 
increasing their numbers, because larger repair itistallalions arc 
more economical. 

Chart It represents an engineer's estimate of the investment 
necessary for adec|uate rejiair facilities. It shows a slight econ¬ 
omy in the case of cars, and a very large one in the case of loco¬ 
motives. This difference may be explaineil partly because there 
are so matiy cars that even a modertile-sized road can secure the 
chief economies of numbers, while locomotives are fewer in num¬ 
ber. The character of the machinery used offers another jiossiblc 
explanation. 

, 3 . I.ORENZ’ COMt’.MtrSO.N OF DIFFKRKNT KO.tIXS 

So much for the attemiit to trace the yearly trend of railroad 
e.xpenses. More definite quantilatixe indications can be arrived 
at in another way. Dr. .M. D. Lcirenz, chief statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has jmblished a very inter¬ 
esting analysis, in which he compares the operating expenses per 
gross ton-mile of about eighty of the thief railroads of the coun¬ 
try and correlates them with density of tridfie, after making allow¬ 
ance for one large disturbing factor - the varying length of haul.’ 

‘Figures given in the /tui/uuy (.Afjril r8, igiO), p. g,}6, iniiicUe tliat a 
70-ton hopper car Is about as cITicient as a yo-ton car, though either is more eflicient 
than cars of 50 to 60 ton.s. 

'Quarltrly Journal of Economics, XXX {1915), 205. 
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Fig. 3 .—Showing desirable relation of repair facilities to cquij)Qicnt owned, 
translated into aggregates. 


‘Reproduced by t>ermission from an article by V. Z. Caracristi of New York, 
a consulting engineer, entitled, “What Shop Kquii'mcnt Me:ins to a Railroad,*' 
Railwiiy Age (March i 3 , 1933), pp. 745, 747;' 
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The result shows, on the whole, a very consistent trend, as shown 
in the accompanying diagrams (Chart III, Figs, i and 2). The 
figures given by Lorenz show 0[)erating c.xi)enses per gross ton- 
mile, modified so as to be correct for a 200-mite haul. These are 


C'H.VKT III 




Fig. 2 .—Gross ion miles per mile of line (000,000 omitted) 


shown in Figure i, together with a curv'c constructed by the pres¬ 
ent writer on the basis of a constant expense of $1,300 per mite of 
line and a variable expense of 1.7 mills [wr gross ton-mile. This 
curve appears to fit the figures fairly closclj', and in any case the 
downward trend with increased traffic is unmistakable, tapering 
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off and almost disappearing as traffic becomes very heavy, pre¬ 
cisely as would be the case with the general type of curv'e repre¬ 
sented by a constant cost per mile of line plus a uniform variable 
outlay per ton-mile. “ 

Jn figure 2, the same data are presented, but converted into 
the equivalent total c.xi)ense per mile of line, and the line which is 
drawn thojugh them is the same line, translated into the new 
notation: $1,300 per mile of line jdus 1.7 mills per gross ton-mile.' 
In figure 2, one thing becomes apparent which was not visible 
in figure 1: namely, that the trend of the points api)ears to be 
slightly concave downward. 'I’his may be due to other things 
than traffic, especially since the roads of least tonnage include 
most of those which run through mountainous country and have 
heavy grades and other accompanying difficulties to contend with. 
As the points stand, a broken line would lit them somewhat 
better tlian a straight one. Uj) to 2,000,000 ton-miles jjer mile 
of line, the trend is better represented by S800 ])er mile of line 
plus 2 mills per gross ton-mile, while beyond this point, $1,500 
per mile of line plus 1.65 mills per gross ton-mile would show at 
least as good a tit. I'his broken line shows one interesting char¬ 
acteristic: namely, that for roads of light or moderate traffic, 
“constant costs” roughly ap|)ro.\imate one-tifth of the total, 
while for most of the roads of heavy traffic (more than 6,000,000 
ton-miles per mile of line) constant costs are more nearly one- 
tenth of the total.' 

‘ lliciik-ntatly, llicsc two (liaRnims illiistrale dearly the livo ways of representing 
the economies of increased business, showing what happens when one is translated 
into the other. When total costs are used, constant expense is, of course, a hori¬ 
zontal line, ami variable e.xpense is a line sloping upward Vr the right. When 
costs per unit of busine.ss are used, constant costs take the shape of a h.vperbola, 
the erptation for which would be xy~K, that is, volume of trallie multiplied by 
cost per unit is a constant. Variable co.sts, if uniform in amount, now become a 
horizontal line. 

’ It would be possible to draw' a curve such that at rvrry point the dilTerential 
cost of adtied business, multiplied by tire total volume, would absorb four-fifths 
of tile total expense at that [xiint, leaving exactl.v onc-tifth as “residual” cost. 
(It could not be called “constant,” as it is continually changing.) The curve 
y —2.7b.’t .v* would satisfy these conditions, and w'ouid lit the points about as 
W'cll as either the straight line or the broken line, up to 5,000,000 ton-miles per 
mile of line. 
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One disturbing element in these figures is due to the fact that 
they include railroads in diflerent sections of the country, some 
predominantly in the prairies, some in the western mountain 
region and some in tlie east; some carrying cin'etl)' coal and ore, 
and some moving large amounts of miscellaneous package freight. 
For that reason the writer has trieil the e,\])eriment of dividing 
the roads into groujis, so that each group should contain ro.ads 
roughly comparable in the character of their trafiic and the topog- 
ra])hy of the regivin through which they ran. One result was that 
the groujis became too small to furnish good st.atistical material 
and in some cast's covered loo narrow a range of variation in 
density of traffic. Faeh group showed a trend very similar to that 
of the whole, but shtiwing slightly less ecoiiomy with heavier 
tralfic. In other words |>art of the downward trend of costs per 
ton-mile is due to more favorable topograpliy or ktrger percen¬ 
tages of cheap low-gra<le freight, or both. 

For instance, the roads running through the Kocky Moun¬ 
tains show higlier costs than any others for similar trafiic densi¬ 
ties, and their trtdTic dinsities are mostly below the 2,000,000 
mark, so that one might say that the Roi ky Mountains are under 
the left end of the curve, raising it higher tlian it would otherwise 
be. .4 correction for this factor would increase the variable cost 
of trafiic in difiicult sections, and redttce the constant costs in 
favorable regions, but the indications are that only a slight cor¬ 
rection would be reriuired. Variable costs of 1,7 to 1.8 mills per 
gross ton-mile and constant costs of St,200 to St.300 ])er mile of 
lino would probaltly cover the range of the different .sectional 
trends. Individual roads, of course, vary far more than this. 

Here is a statistical hint of what a ro.id may e.vpect as traffic 
grows and its plant and organization grow with it. It tells a very 
different story from the formula whit h says that half the operating 
expenses are constant, yet it shows the whole outlay varying as 
if a part of it - one-fifth to one-tenth or less - were independent 
of traffic. If the same method of study were extended to cover 
interest on investment, and perhaps taxes, it would be found that 
they also vary with traffic, but not so directly as operating 
expenses. The constant clement is larger than for operating 
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expenses, and the variable element smaller. However, under 
pttsent conditions of terminal congestion and Mgh costs of real 
estate for terminal uses, it seems probable that the roads have 
readied a iioint at which investmenr increases fully as fast as 
tralhc, wherever large cities have to be entered. It is not possible 
to secure accurate evidence on investment, as it is in the case of 
operating expenses. 'I’he best po.ssiblc data on this point will be 
furnished by the x'aluation records secured by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, when they shall be completely available. 
When that lime comes, it is to be hoped that J')r. J.orenz will 
analyze them in the same way in which he has analyzed operating 
e.xjien.ses. and so complete the picture. 

4 . A CASE OK DAIt.Y FM'C rUATIOXS 

In the meantime, let us turn for a moment from long-run 
adjustments and examine some data of a very different sort, 
rcjiresenting the shortest kind of lluctuations. 'I’hesc figures 
show the cost from day to day of handling freight in the Cleve¬ 
land station of the llallimore & Ohio Railroad, for the four 
months, January to April, inclusive, iQi,;.' I'.ach point shows, 
by its horizontal dimensions, the x’olume of trall'ic on a given day, 
and by its elevation it shows the total expen.se of operating the 
terminal on that day and handling that volume of tonnage. (See 
Chart IV.) 

From this chart several things are clear. Ifxpcnse plainly 
varies with a great many other things than tonnage. Evidently 
less depends on the number of tons handled than on their char¬ 
acter, and whether they come at convenient times or not, and 
whether the afternoon train is on time or late. If the force 
has to work overtime, e.xpcuse goes up, and a washout on the line 
is quite as likely to be responsible for overtime as a heavy volume 
of tonnage to load and unload. In fact, costs appear to vary 
almost without regard to traffic, u|> to about 560 tons, and then 
comes a sudden change. Beyond that point costs not only 

* 'I'he original article and chart from wliich tiiese data arc taken app>earcd in 
tlie Rxiiluay February 25, 1916. The costs |)er ton were there given, but the 
present writer has taken the liberty of translating them into totals, because in 
this way the trend of the figures becomes much more evident to the eye. 
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increase, but increase a great deal more than tonnage. Thus the 
figures show the two chief characteristics of short-time fluctua¬ 
tions, in a rather c.'clremc form -the comparative unresponsive¬ 
ness of costs to traffic, and the congestion point or point of over¬ 
load, beyond which costs are intensely resix)nsive. 

In general |)roduction, this increase of costs is commonly due 
to green labor and hea^•y overtime charges, together with a 
substantial increase in accidents, spoilage of materials, etc. It 


ClIAKT tv 



(.'ost of haniilinu fninlil, ( Icvclaml terminal, Railway. 

lIori/4»nla) scale, tons hanillcti; vcrli' al scale, total oiK ratinj' e\jtense, in dollars. 
♦ January, 1^13 </, .Viitknl tm the line 

-h February, 1913 l>, r, Ua»i weather 

G March, 1913 

may represent congestion of plant facilities, hut it is (juite :is likely 
to register an overtaxing of the caitacily of a labor force which 
cannot be easily and rapidly increased. Not every .study of 
day-to-day fluctuations would show such a large percentage of 
costs independent of traffic. This depends largely on the system 
of wage payment. With a piece wage, direct costs, at least, 
would obviously vary almost in proportion to volume of work 

‘Adapted from data published in ihc RaiiMy A^t (February 25, igiO). 
The amaU inset gives an idea of the range of fluctuations, hy carrying the scale 
back to zero. 
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turned out, except for overtime, while almost every kind of work 
wduld [)ermit the management to economize when business is 
slack to a greater extent than this railroad terminal seems to have 
been able to do. The exi)enses of hauling this same tonnage 
would behave dilTerently from the expense of loading and unload¬ 
ing it. For any particular division on any jrarticular day the 
critical prjint would be whether an increase of traffic made neces¬ 
sary the running of an extra train or not. 

but we cannot si)end the time necessary tor a thorough study 
of these very short Ihictuations. The chief reason for dealing 
with them at all is to show by a concrete example that the “vari¬ 
able cost’’ due to these daily tiirs and downs of i)roduction is quite 
a different thing fr<im the- variable cost appearing as the result of 
longer swings, so that it would usually reriuire quite a different 
formula- to express its behavior in any given case. The effect 
of (hiily lluctuations on expense ;ippears to depend chielly on the 
case with w hich labor can be laid off or put on part time, and on 
the system of wage payment. These in turn are conditioned by 
the character of the work and the quality of labor required. 
Another important circumstance is the extent to which various 
kinds of postponid)le work can be utilized as eveners. 

'I'he chief economic importance of a study of such lluctuations 
consists in serving as a guide to reduction of the wastes that result 
therefrom. Ilowexer, the financial outlays of the company, 
taken by themselves, woulrl be a very imirerfect index for this 
purpose, tending either to exaggerate or minimize the real wastes, 
acconling to circumstances. Where labor is freely laid off or put 
on part time, lluctuations may make little airpqyent difference in 
the unit expense r)f producing goods and yet there may be a con¬ 
siderable waste of productive power which the industry has, in 
the long run, to support. I'his means that they have to pay 
higher wages than they would if employment were more regular. 
On the other hand, if the company pays its men by the day and 
gives them a full day’s pay even where there is not a full day’s 
work for them to do, it is probable that on busy days the force 
does more work than could be gotten out of it for the same wages 
if the same pace were maintained day in and day out. Moderate 
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changes of pace are rather favorable than othervv'ise to the effi¬ 
ciency of labor, so long as they are fairly evenly distributed so as 
to avoid cumulative fatigue on the one hand and times of under- 
maintenance and iinancial worry on the other. Within these 
limits, irregularity is not a waste, and the true cost of work, both 
to the laborer and in the long run to the employer, is about the 
same per unit in active and in relatively inactive times. For 
fluctuations within these limits, a day-wage system tends to 
exaggerate the waste resulting from daily u|)s and <lowns, 

5. TtIK fVCt.K OK TR.M'KIC ,\N'l) COSTS 

So far we ha\'e studied the longest adjustments and the short¬ 
est tluctualions. There is an intermediate type of movemctit 
which it is possil)le to study in some detail, thanks to the fulness 
of the statistics published by the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion; namely, the lluctuations from month to month. One 
obvious difficulty here arises from the disturl.iance due to changes 
in rates, wages, and prices of materials u.sed. 'I'his, however, 
can be minimized, atid, in fact, almost eliminated, by studying 
the typical yetirly cycle and comparing, for a term of years, the 
average January with the average h'ebruary, and so on. By 
means of this device it is ijossible to secure a very interesting 
picture of the seasonal cycle of traffic and costs on .Vmerican rail¬ 
roads. 

Railroading in the United States is a thoroitghly seasonal 
industry. The cycle differs from road to road, and from section 
to section, while there is a different peak for mail and express, for 
passengers, and for different classes of freight. The passenger 
peak comes typically in .August, while the dull time (November 
to March) appears to run about 77 i)et cent <rf the August jreak.' 
The peak for mail and exirrcss is governed by the Christmas holi¬ 
days, while the greatest aggregate fluctuations are iti freight, and 
the peak here is governed by the moving of the crops and the 
autumn concentration of coal shipments. 'I'he economic pre- 

* Base(] on figures for revenue passenger-miles, 1918 21, Rjilu-ay A^c (January 
7, 1922), p. iS. The writer has made allowance for the differini; lengths of the 
months. 
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ponderance of freight traiSc makes this cycle outweigh all the 
odicrs in its effect uiron costs and earnings, the peak coming 
almost invariably in October for the country as a whole, with 
September a e ery close second, and tfie lowest point in January, 
with a surprisingly regular climb from January to September and 
October, and a rapid drop from October to January.' In general, 
the lowest month is alrout 8o per cent of the highest, the exact 
|)ercentagc varying slightly according to the measure employed. 
'I’hc difference between the lowest week and the highest week 
would, of course, be appreciably greater 

As for the effect of this rhythm upon expenses, this constitutes 
a statistical problem of extreme difficulty; nevertheless the main 
results stand out dearly. Operating expenses vary with volume 
of traffic, ami vary just about half as much as traffic docs. In 
other words, the figures Ix-ar out the generally accepted formula, 
showing that “half the operating expenses are constant and half 
variafile,’’ for these pwiilh-to-monlh fluctuations, but for no other 
type of movement. Presumably the experts who gave us this 
formula had tacitly in mind fluctuations of about the amplitude 
and duration which these monthly figures measure. This form¬ 
ula is separately corroborated, in whole or in part, by three differ¬ 
ent statistical studies, using different measures of traffic and of 
expense. Thus, while the available units of measurement are 
very unsatisfactory, and disturbing forces are many, nevertheless 
this empirical rule of half-and-half may be regarded as reasonably 
Well verilitxl -for month-to-month changes only. 

llefore presenting samples of the results of such study in 
graphic form, some warning should be given as to the whys and 
wherefores of the diagrams. In tlie first place, they take gross 
earnings as a measure of traffic. Ordinarily, changes in rates 
would x itiate this measure, but they have little chance to vitiate 
a comparison of the average January, 1908-17, with the average 
February, i()o8-i7, and so on. Only seasonal changes could 
seriously disturb such a comparison. There are some seasonal 

' In this statement allowance is made for Uie different lengtlis of the months: 
otherwise Tebruary would appear to be the month of lowest traffic. 'Phis point 
will be more fully discussed below. 
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changes of passenger rates, chiefly due to reductions in summer, 
but these are not sufficient to alter appreciably tlie general trends 
shown. There arc also some changes from month to month in 
freight revenue f)er ton-mile, but Uiese are due more to changes in 
the goods shii)ped than to changes in rates, and where such 
changes are concerned, ton-miles are no longer an accurate meas¬ 
ure of essential ser\iee rendered. Tor instance, ore is carried 
almost entirely during the si.v months from May to October, 
inclusive, or, say, between the middle of Ai)ril and the early part 
of Xovember. This is due jtartly to (kpendence on the Oreat 
Lakes, and partly to the fact that iron ore, for e.'iamj>le, freezes 
in winter and cannot be dumped, lint ore is low-grade freight, 
moving in huge trainloails and handled very cheaply, and the 
same amount of work will nio\e far more tons of ore than of 
mi.’ied inerehandise. .\s a result, it seems probable that earnings 
are a better measure of service rendered, on the. whole, than ton- 
miles, for the purjK)se in hand, since the low rates on commodities 
handled in bulk are a rough measure of the low cost of rendering 
this service. Otherwi.se, months when bulk traffic is unusually 
heavy would show' a false economy, due, not to the volume of 
traffic, but to its character. 

Furthermore, the figures show a climatic cycle as well as a 
traffic cycle. 'I'ransfiorttition costs rise with w'inter blizzards 
and .spring floods. Coal consumi)tion per gross ton-mile may be 
as much as 50 i)er cent hetivier in winter than in summer,' and 
train crews spend more time on their runs. Maintenance of 
way and structures on the other hand is lightest in winter, when 
many ro.ids renew no ties at all. Some roads, in fact, divide 
tlieir maintenance-of-way budget into twcKe eciual parts, and 
charge each month with its quota, regardless of the time when 
renewals are actually made. Thus the figures for maintenance 
of way and structures are worse than useless as indexes of the 
effect of trafiic on costs and must either be allocated on some rea¬ 
sonable basis or disregarded entirely. 

With the.se things in mind, we may look at Chart V,which 
gives some selected results representative of a considerable num- 

* Based on figures reported for one division of the Baltimore & Ohio Kailroiid. 
1918-20. 
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I'lc.. t. ((ms's iiKitnu' (liori/oTital ><alo, Sooo.ooo «)nuttc<ii an<! hours worked 
oniitlinK luaintcnanic ol' way uihI strin lures (vertit al s« ale, 000,000 oniilted) for 
larse steam roa<K. U.S., July, 19.-1 • June, 39:2 (ri;4ures rediK ed tf> c«|uivalents for 
30 (lay |)ciioi|s). 



j.-'l'iruss income (hori/.ontal scale) and operatiuK expenses (vertical 
scale) for larj;e steam roads, U.S.. averaKc yearly cycle, July, 3907—June, 1917 
(ligures reduced to equix alents fo' 30 cla\- periods atid yearly upward trend 
eliminated, Sooo.ooo. omitted). 

Solid line, (Operating expenst's, with maintenaitcc of way and structures 
allocated as two iliird constant and one-third variable. 

Bn^ken line, operating exiH'n.ses, omitting maintenance of way and structures. 

Dotted linos sisow trends as they would be if expenses varied proportionately 
with canungs. 
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ber of similar attempts to bring some sort of order out of this con¬ 
fusion. Figure i covers a single space of twelve months, and 
measures cost in terms of hours worked, while Figure 2 rovers a 
term of years and measures exi)enses in (erms of money.' Kitlier 
method eliminates the elTecl of changing wage-rates. Doth show 
clearly the effect of weatlier .as well iis the effect of traffic, the 
result being a loop. In Figure tlie increase from May to Octo¬ 
ber is on a lower scale of costs than the decrease from October to 
January, while February shows the I'ff'ect of winter at its height, 
and the downward trend from February to .May clearly has little 
to do with traffic, 'Fhe best iinlex of the effect of traffic is prob¬ 
ably the trend from May to October, for here costs are not mate¬ 
rially disturbed by weather condilions. During these months 
costs grow' almost e.xactly half as fast as traffic, 

In Figure i, the winter increase in coal lonsumption is not 
included, which may account for the fact that the gap between 
winter and summer is smaller than in Figure 2. The yearly drift 
upward appears also: May and June, 1022, start off on a higher 
level than the trend of July to Se|)tember, i()2i. In fact, if one 
of thc.se studies were prolonged through sex eral cycles, by over¬ 
lapping averages, the result would be a form of spiral, in which 
could be seen both the monthly variation, and also the yearly 
rise, as shown by the trend <if sm cessive Januaries, successive 
Februaries, etc. This yearly trend shows costs rising faster than 
traffic while, in the same curve, the .May-to-Dctober trend shows 
costs rising half as fast as traffic, thus exhibiting plainly that these 
two movements are indejremlent of each other and follow different 
laws. 

The only other study of this character whi( h has come to the 
W'riter’s notice was made, aiiparently, on one road oidy, and led 
to the conclusion: “For this particular railroad it is to he exjiected 
that the per cent of increase or decrease in man hours and exirensc 
will be about one-half the per cent of increase or decrease in 
traffic. The actual results on one railroad were 56 jjer cent for 

* The source of thc.'^e is llic bulletin'^ tif monthly revenues and cxf>enscs, 
and of employees and comjicnsation, issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misdon. In constructing Figure i, the writer ma<!e use of a tabulation prejxired 
by Mr. S. H. Nerlove, of the School of Commerce and Administration, University 
of Chicago. 
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one year, 58 per cent in the second and 57 in the third.”' Further 
than this, the actual results of the study cited arc not published; 
only liKures which are “lictitious but indicative of the results 
obtained.” 'I'lie measure of traflic used was a compound one 
made up of gross ton-miles for freigh!, and passenger train-miles 
for passengers, but the article did not state what weights were 
given the two ligures. fn any case, passenger train-miles would 
not naturally be ex[)ected to vary as much as passenger-miles, a 
fact which would tend to make the resulting percentages larger 
than if passenger-miles had been used. ('I'his study was made 
for the pur|)ose of setting standards of operating elliciency rather 
than for any purpose connected with traflic policy.) 

I’o say that half the expenses arc independent of monthly 
changes in tnillic may be roughly true, but it tells only a small 
part of the story of the seasonal cycle of traffic and costs. The 
main divisions of expense maintenance of way and structures, 
maintenance of equipment, transportation and traffic all have 
their special peculiarities. Maintenance of way and structures, 
as already noted, seems to be distributed wholly according to 
weather, yet the wear and tear of traffic causes damage which 
must be made good sooner or later, and this damage is a cost, 
even if the books do not show it. In the upper curve of Figure 2 
(Chart V), this unrecorded variable cost is estimated at one-third 
of the total outlays of this class. 

Maintenance of eciuipment is also in part a postponable 
ex[)ense, so that the expenditures in any month do not record 
accurately the wear and tear taking (jlace during that month, 
hkiuipment may nee<l repairs and still be able to move, and such 
equipment will be kept on the line when the traffic is heaviest. 
The natural tendency is to distribute repairs over the months 
preceding and following the peaks, so that the heaviest outlays 
might come during the months before and after the heaviest 
traflic. I'he writer has seen figures for one road indicating just 
tliis kind of behavior. Both classes of maintenance expense 
Include depreciation charges, which go on at a uniform rate, even 
though actual depreciation may be heavier in some months than 

‘ Kdilii-ay (July i, p. 12. 
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in others. On the whole, then, it apjrears that the true variable 
cost is appreciably larger than the figures show. .Also, this ditTer- 
ential cost is apirarenjly about 10 jH-r cent larger in midwinter 
than in the months from Afay to October. .And it is quite pos¬ 
sible that any attempt to fill up the midwinter depression in trafiic 
W'ould increase dilTerential costs still farther. 

One of the most imiiortant features of this (ycle is the utiliza¬ 
tion of the labor force, and here one of the chief (pn'stions is 
whether the changes are taken r are of by changing the number 
of hours worked or by laying nii'ii off and taking them on. With 
regard to this, the figures .show that, except for maintenance of 
way and structures, the number of workers employed remains 
remarkably steady. Muctuations are taken up (hielly liy work¬ 
ing more or less hours, and these changes are not large enough to 
be serious, except as they may be comi iilrated on special grou|)S 
of Laborers.' In maintenance (jf e<juipmenl there is, however, 
a change of perhaps 14 per cent in the number of em|ilovc“es, while 
in maintenance of way and structures only .about two thirds as 
many are employed in midwinter as in summer. Ibidently the 
chief burden of casual labor falls upon this last group of workers, 
and it is not to be remedied by stabilizing trafiic, since trathe has 
virtually nothing to do with the distribution of their work. 

The effect of this seasonal ( vcle on net earnings is most strik¬ 
ing. The autumn jreak typically shows twice tin' net earinngs 
of the winter dejrression.' The autumn months thus a])i)ear by 
far the most [rrofitable, though really the rcM-rse is more nearly 
true, since this autumn traffic is responsible for the size of the 
investment and for a large part of the maintenance charges on 
this investment, charges which fall on the other months as part of 
their burden of “constant costs.” .Additional business “on the 
peak” would cost the, roads vastly more tlian ailditional business 
in the off months, even in winter when (a.'sts per unit arc increased 

'These statements arc based on Mr. Xerlovc’s tabulation (already referred 
to, p. 277 a^>ove, footnote) of the Intcrst;itc (.oinnicnc Conimission’s monthly 
bulletins of employees and compensation. 

•Based on figures publi.«;hcd by the Intor>lalc Commerce ('omniission for 
1912-16, inclusive. In subsequent bad years, net earnings have reached the 
vanishing-point during the of! season. 
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by bad wcatliar conditions. To whatever extent it may be prac¬ 
ticable to reduce the seasonal swings of traffic, the result will be a 
sJiving in interest and maintenance, and aji increase in efficiency 
that would be worth very considerable effort and sacrifice. 

Can these gains be secured? The question is not a simple 
one, jiartly becausi* the same shift of traffic that would mean a 
better load-factor for one road might mean a worse one for some 
of its (onnections. The simplest economic weaiion'is a system of 
seasonal rales, offering concessions to off-peak business and put¬ 
ting relatively heavier burdens on business which aggravates the 
peak. Taken by itself, this would ordinarily not have much 
effect except to reduce the roads’ revenues, because it would be 
easier to gel authorization to reduce the off-i>eak rates than to 
increase rates on the [leak, while the rail rate alone would not, in 
most cases, olTer sufficient inducement to ship goods at a less con¬ 
venient season. The thing requires patient |)lanning and the 
co-o|)eralion of miners, manufacturers and merchants: in short, 
of ail the inti'rests concerned in the ellicieni handling of the 
business in ([uestion. 'I'he railroads’ reduction of rales w'ould 
then be only one of a serie:i of conce.ssions by different interests 
and in various forms, all made in recognition of the economy of 
utilizing idle overhead. 

.\ot every irregularity would be |)ossiblc or desirable to elimi¬ 
nate, 'I'lu' crops will probably always move seasonally, though 
storage near the farm may. in some cases make shiiiments more 
regular. Traffic in coal can undoubtedly be made more regular 
if miners, railroads, dealers, and large users act together. Ore 
offers no prospects of furnishing anything but seasonal traffic; 
and so on. I'',ach commodity presents its |)eculfar problems, but 
here and there will be found opportunities for improvement. 
The chief thing needed is a vivid realization that additional off- 
peak business is profitable at anything above its difTerential cost 
—say 40 per cent of average rates and that added business 
“on the peak’’ is a loss unless it yields considerably more than 
the present average rate. 
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OVKRHKAI) COS'l'S AM) RAILROAD 
RA ri'l I'ROniALMS 

SUMMARY 

The remuneraihe rate. .’Si rranu' in Iniav ami in linll seasons, JS.*— 

The sonreKalioTi of railroail e.\|iense’, jS; - Teiauiiial eosis, jSS llaulaue costs anil 
distance, ’So - ,\ilaptal’ility of a ’S ost" si 'teiii of tales, .‘oo Some priiiciple.s 
bearing on di.serimination, .’o.t Makine moiuy )>y lowerinir rates, .’py-Con- 
clusion, C07. 

I. THE I.IIWEST RI.Mf.NEKATIVK KATE 

Railrisiil rale-makino in this ctniHlrv has p'rowti up on 
the practice of “charoiii,t; what the traiiic will hear." ']'ho 
theory of <i\erhe;iil custs has heeii tiseil ihiellv to justify Ihi.s 
practice ami to p'ive il the henelil of the iloubt. anti only 
secontlarily to attempt to set i|uanlilalive limits on it. Where 
such limits have hceti thouithl of. the minimum has been con¬ 
ceived as "variable cost.'’ iisino the forimila whiih states that 
half the o|)er.'ttinf; expenses are yariable anil nolhino else; or 
else an attempt has been inaiie to littn- the tlirect o|)eratinf' 
expenses attributable to the tralVn in i|Ueslion, and set this 
as a minimum. 'I'his (pieslion of the minimum below which dis¬ 
crimination shoultl not 00 has o.iitnil increasid practical ami 
legal imjKtrtancc since the Interstate ('ominerce (’ommission 
laid down the rule that relief from the long and .short-luiul clause 
should be granted only on condiiion (among olher things) that 
the lower rates were in themselves remunerative. Under this 
rule, how much discrimination is justilieil? 

To set the minimum at half the ofterating expenses is clearly 
wrong, in the light of the foregoing study, since this is a])|)licablc 
only to seasonal rates made to stimulate off-peak bu.siness— 
a type of discrimination which is virtually nonexistent and 
has nothing to do with the long-ami-short-haul clause. To 
disregard investment costs and indirect oirerating expenses 
is equally wrong, in the typical case, for the typical case involves 
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a general rate policy, which, if it is consistently followed, will call 
forth considerahle volumes of traflic, which will in turn involve an 
mcrease both in indirect operating expenses and in investment. 
What should he reckoned is the htfig-run differential cost of 
growth of traffic, taking for granted that it will grow for an 
indflinite time and in very considerable amounts, and that the 
railroad which has brought this traflic into being cannot after¬ 
ward refuse to handle it, nor hamstring it by raising rates to an 
extent which would cri[)|)le the shipjiers. 

Judging by the evidence analyzed in the i)rcvi(nts chapter 
(especially ('hart HI) the amount of discrimination which would 
be possible without making thi' lowest rates absolutely unremu- 
nerative would depend u))on the density of trallic on the road in 
t|uestion. 'I'he minimum remunerative rate would not vary 
markedly between roads of dense and roads of s|)arse tralTic, since 
(lifferentHal cost does not api)ear either to rise or fall materially as 
traflic increases; but average cost varies greatly, and hence the 
relation of the minimum to the average would vary. Allowing 
roughly for the variaMe element in interest and taxes, it would 
be fair to conclude that the lowest remunerative rate would be 
not much less than three-quarters of the average rate for the 
country as a whole, k'or roads of very dense traflic, whose 
rates are below the average, this would leave very little room for 
discrimination on the principle of “charging what the traffic 
will bear.’’ k'or roads of sparser traflic and higher average costs, 
it would be reasotiable to charge a higher average rate, if they 
could get it, so that in their case the range between the minimum 
rate and the average would be considerably greater. For 
roads of sparse traflic, then, the lowest remunerstive rate might 
be as low as half the average cost, including interest and taxes. 
This would, of course, leave a very wide margin between the 
highest and the lowest rates, in case such roads attempted 
to “charge what the traflic would bear" in the literal sense of 
exacting the utmost from traflic which would stand high rates. 

2. TRAFFIC IN BUSY AND IN DULL SF,.VSONS 

So far we have been going on the assumption that the 
traffic is average traffic. If its special characteristics make 
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it more expensive than the average, or less c.\ix.‘nsivc, this differ¬ 
ence should, of course, be taken account of. The characteristics 
of traffic, which affect its cost, are almost too numerous to attempt 
to mention. One, however, is worth mentioning because it is so 
generally overlooked in discussions of the subject: namely, the 
seasonal character of the traffic. Does it come chiefly in the 
busy season, is it evenly distribuU'd or best of all does it 
concentrate in the partly idle .season when it can be carried by the 
regular force and the regular equipment which the “i)eak” 
traffic makes necessary in any case?' 

There is every probability that traffic which falls heavily 
on the September-t tetober peak does not pay its fair share of 
the “capacity costs,’’ including interest and taxes as well as 
tho.se ojierating e.xpenses which do iKJt vary with seasonal ujts 
and downs of traffic. The crucial point is the loc.ating of resiron- 
sibility for these capacity expenses, and in this tlii're is large 
latitude for judgment, but an example may serve to make plainer 
the nature of the case on which judgment has to be exercised. 
This e.xam|)le will deal with freight hauiag" costs alone, taking 
for granted for the moment that expenses have been separated 
as between passengers and freight, ami as betw<'en terminal and 
haulage outlays for both classes of traffic. 

Let us suppose a freight traffic of 3,000,000,000 gross 
ton-miles per yetir with total haulage costs of S(>,ooo,ooo or 
3 mills per gross ton-mile, including .$4,400,000 for operating 
expenses and $1,600,000 for interest ajid taxes on the invest¬ 
ment assigned to freight haulage. Operating expeii.ses then 
come to 2.2 mills per gross ton-mile, and inU rest and ta.xcs 
to .8 mills. Of these expenses only half of 2.2 milks, or 
1.1 mills, arc variable with seasonal thanges of traffic, but 
in the long run the differential cost of added business will come 

* Theoretioilly, there are two [teaks to consider, the peak for the road a.*! a 
whole and the peak for the special kintl of roltinn-sloi k wliich thi.s traflic requires. 
In the case of freight, however, the curves of demand for Itox cars, oitcn top cars, 
flat cars, stock cars ami even refrigerator cars, tire enout;li alike so that one might 
fairly ignore their ditTcrences for most punxtses. fSec diagrams of car sliortagcs 
and surpluses covering 1910-21, RaiU\iy Age, January 7, 1922, p, 17.) I’asscnger 
train equipment, however, is a different story, an<l has its own distinct [teak. 
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to about 2.25 mills (thrcc-quarturs of 3 mills), assuming that 
this is a road of fairly dense traffic. This 2.25 mills includes 
the e(iiiivalenl of the i.r mills of short-mn variable costs and a 
residuum of i.t5 mills j>er gross ton-mile which, for lack of a 
better name, may be called ‘‘capacity costs.” 'I'liey vary in the 
long run, but not from month to month, and are governed more by 
the c.ap.u'ity of the road than by its momentary output. 

These cipacity costs should be fully borne by the traffic 
which makes them neee.ssary and all traffic should bear its share, 
but what is the share of a given class of traffic? If the sea-sonal 
jreak on this road is of the usutd magnitude, it will amount to 
about 185.000,000 gross ton-miles for the heaviest month, but 
since September and October are so nearly e<|ual, it is fair to 
think of the |)eak as lasting two months. ,\ow, strictly speaking, 
these two months are chargeable with the entire “cajiacity cost” 
for the year. .\ 5 |)er cent increa.se in the peak traffic necessitates 
a 5 per cent increase in capacity, tind ne.arly that much in capacity 
costs, while ail increa.se or decrease in the off-peak traffic will 
have no elici t on them, whatex'cr. The total capacity costs come 
to $2,500,000, and distributed over a two-months peak they 
would come to 6.22 mills per gross ton-mile of traffic during the 
two heaviest months. Thus the lowest remunerative charge 
(to cover haulage costs only) for .Se|)tember or October traffic 
would be (1.22 mills i>lus 1.1 mills or 7.52 mills (ler gross ton-mile— 
more than twice the average cost for the whole year. Terminal 
costs would presumably behave in similar fashion, with the 
result that the road not only could not afford to cut rates to 
increase its peak traffic, but would lose money on that traffic 
unless it yields considerably more than twice the aver¬ 
age rate! If this basis of calculation is correct, most roads arc 
losing money on their hc.aviest month’s businccss. 

This is on the assumption that the ‘‘capacity costs” are 
governed entirely by the demand of these heaviest months, 
and not at all by the traffic olTered the rest of the year. This, 
however, is probably not strictly true. If the off-season traffic 
were \ ery small, the roads would not provide as good quality 
of roadbed and equipment for the peak traffic as they now do. 
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These capacity costs represent, not merely a surplus of cars 
which lie absolutely idle in the dull season, but imI)ro^•ed roadbed 
and better facilities, which mean lower operating costs throughout 
the year. E\’en the sur|)lus of cars is in i)arl a relative matter: 
it makes it easier to furnish a shipjter proin])lly with just the 
type and size of car he calls for and so is not wholly useless. Thus 
the peak does not stand absolutely alone as sole ean.'-e of the 
capacity costs, and it is not really correct to charge the entire 
capacity cost to the two peak months. When we ask how much 
of it to charge to the piak and how much to distribute over 
the other months, the (juestion ceases to be a mere matter 
of arithmetic and becomes a matter of judgment. 

Let us say that half the ca|ia(ity costs, or at the very 
least a third, are fairly chargeable against September and 
October and the rest against the (jiher months of the year. 
On the half-anddi.alf b.isis, the cost of the Se[)tember-October 
trafiic would be 4.11 mills per gross Ion-mile, while the off¬ 
season tralhc Would cost 1.744 mills. If only one-third of 
the capacity costs were charged to the peak months, the peak 
traffic would cost pa.' mills and the off-iieak Iraliic 1.45 mills. 
Thus, on the most favorable jiossible a,^^nmption, the long-run 
differential cost of trallic coming during the |)eak months is 
more than the average unit cost of all tralfic, including a pro 
rata share of interest and taxes. This < orroborates the inference 
that, at average rates, the roads ai tually lose money on 
their months of heaviest IralVic instead of making their largest 
profits out of those months, as they appear to do on the face of 
the accounts. 

Should this fact find ex|)res.sion in the rales? Common 
sense says that it should be taken account of in some way or 
other. Should rates in general be made higher in Seirtember 
and October than in the other months so that the tralfic during 
these months should earn its fair share of the costs of unused 
capacity which go on during the rest of the year? The 
answer to this question is not simple nor clear. Certainly 
such a step should be taken only after thorough study of 
the burdens it would impose on industry and the extent to 
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which it would bo jK)ssiblc for industry to escape these burdens 
by shi|)[)in!;' at other times, without increasing its own costs 
more than it woidd reduce those of the railroads. For this 
is not merely a railroad problem: it is a part of the larger prob¬ 
lem of the seasonal character of industry in general, and it 
will not be solved until industry as a whole takes effec¬ 
tive; steps to estimate the costs of seasonal irregularities and 
to reduce them wherever possible. Seasonal rates on rail¬ 
roads may be justilied wherever they .show promise of producing 
actual results as a part of some such comprehensive policy. 

I aken by themselves and imjrosed indiscriminately, they would 
probably do more harm than good. 

.\ compromise measure would be to make no seasonal changes 
in rates, but to distinguish between those commodities which tend 
to aggravate the seasonal cycle and those which tend to improve 
it, charging the latter higher rates the year round, so that each 
class of tral'lic will pay for any idle overhead it may occasion. 
'I'his appears legitimate enough, but it does not do anything defi¬ 
nite to make any given shipper ship at more convenii nt times. 

I bus it neglects the chief point which must underlie a scientific 
rate .system. 

While the seasonal peak in pa.s.senger traffic is quite as well 
marked as in freight, the economic (juestions which it raises arc 
even inon' involved. 'The peak comes in the months of vacation 
travel, when freight Irallic has not reached its peak; therefore, 
so tar as passengers and freight use facilities in common, the 
heavy pas.senger traihe is olT-peak business, 'Fhere are also 
shorter peaks at other seasons notaldy the Christinas holidays—- 
to comiilicate the situation. And there is a large “overload 
capacity’’ in [lassenger facilities, since travelers will endure over¬ 
crowding at rush times which would rouse an insistent demand 
for more accommodations if it became chronic. Hence it is hard 
to locate the responsibility for the capacity expenses. Clearly 
the [teaks of travel are not the sole governing factor, and prob¬ 
ably not the main one. 'Flius it is virtually im[X)ssil)le to set up 
any particular system of pas.senger rates as embodying the one 
scientifically correct seasonal dis^tribution of overhead expenses. 
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3. THE SEGREGATION OF RAILROAD EXPENSES 

What about the sc|)aration of expenses hoi ween passengers 
and freight and between terminal and haulage? 'I'bis is a con¬ 
troversial point, and the merits of the argument deiiend largely 
upon what use is to be made of the allocation. If the entire 
expense is divided into two parts, passenger and freight, and if 
it is then insisted that |)assenger and freight Iralhc must each 
earn the entire expense charged to it. no more and no less, then 
it becomes pertinent to object that manv facilities and services 
are used in lommon and that bases for alhnaling these common 
items are ni'Cessarily arbitrary and full of shortcomings, so that 
any division base<l on them h.as lillic claim to si ienlillc exactness. 

These objections, however, would lose most of their force if 
the division of expenses were to be Used in a more moderate way, 
insisting merely that each main dix ision of Iraflic should at least 
earn the sum of the long-run differential costs for which it is 
responsible. This would be little less than the whole cost for 
roads of dense Iraflic, leaving them little mom for “charging 
what the trallic will bear,” liul Ihi' sum of the dil'ferenlitd 
costs would be far short of the whole, giving wiile latitude for 
discrimination, in the case of the poori r roads w itii sjiarser Iraflic, 
which naturally have the hardest time to cover their overhead 
costs and need the most freedom of rale ])oli( y. If the sejiaralion 
of expenses were to be used in this way, the management might 
decide that passenger trafhe could not afford to bear any of the 
rc.sidual costs and these might be thrown on the freight trallic; 
similarly it might be decided that the terminal ])orlion of the 
rate should not be burdened with these losts, and they might 
fall entirely on the haulage portion. Such a policy might seem 
extreme, but would be within the range of disi retion which the 
proposed rule would allow the management. 

Under these conditions, the separation of costs appears le.ss 
doctrinaire and inexorable. In its support four propositions may 
be laid down. (1) All expenses vary, in the long run, with utiliza¬ 
tion. (2) The variable comjionent can be roughly calculaterl. 
(3) Indexes of utilization arc imjicrfect, but an imperfect index i.s 
better than none. (4) The use of such indexes to allocate costs, 
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and the requirement that each class of traffic shall cover at least 
the long-run variable component of the costs allocated to it, 
would tend to prevent parts of the traffic from being a burden 
on the rest, but wouM not unduly»limit the discretion of the 
management. 

' 4. •n':KMiN.\r. costs 

'I'he separation of terminal and haulage costs might be used 
to make a rough allowance for length of haul, charging each 
shi[)menl for two terminal handlings, regardless of distance, 
plus a haulage charge of so much per ton per mile. Such a 
system, however, would unduly simplily both the terminal and 
the haulage costs and services. Cost of haulage is different for 
solid through trains and for mi.ced local trains, and some servnees 
of a terminal character haw to be repeated at transfer points, 
whore (arioads of mi.'ced shipments for different destinations 
are unloachal and reloaded into straight carloads for single 
destinations, or where trains of cars for different destinations are 
sorted into solid trainloads for single destinations. 

In view of the nuinber and variety of terminal services, it is 
not certain whether it would simplify or complicate rate-making 
to make separate charges for all the principal ones. Certainly 
there is room for simplife ing the present practice, which makes 
sirecial charges in some cases (switching charges, etc.,) and none 
in others, and “absorbs” some of the customary charges. If 
the most important terminal services could be covered by a 
charge reinvsenting the long-run variable cost of the service, 
then "charging what the traffic will bear” would be confined to 
the haulage charge and the net re.sult might be a desirable 
simplilication of rate-making. The importance of the terminal 
element in e.xpense is indicated by an estimate attributed to 
Commissioner Wooley, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that one-third of all railway operating costs are terminal costs; 
while the varied character of these costs is indicated by a survey 
made of the tenninals of Boston, showing that different move¬ 
ments require from five to nine single car moves, and cost from 
$6 to Si 2 per car. This includes an allowance for taxes and 6 
per cent on investment, and these items make up 49 per cent of 
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the total cost. The whole estimate is thought to lean toward 
liberality, but from it one may roughly estimate that two such 
movements cost as much as too miles of hauling.' 

5. ll.\U[,AGK COSTS AM) DISTA.VC'K 

The effect of distance on haulage costs is a])parenlly one of 
the simpler elements in rate-making, yet the more one examines it, 
the less simple does it heroine. In a general way, cost undoubt¬ 
edly increases with distance, yet in special cases it is not e,asy 
to trace the effect. It mav be cheaper in .‘^ome cases to haul a 
.solid train to a jum lion point and then lake a short haul back to 
an intermediate point, rather than c arry the freight all the wtiy to 
the intermediate point by the more e.xpinsiee local train. How¬ 
ever, this would otily be true if the terminal tnovements at the 
junction were sini|ile and the yards free from congestion. 

Or we tnay tak(' the case of a milk train which travels the 
length of a die ision, starting enpity atnl arrii ing .it the city with 
a full load. The cost of this train is gowrned ehielly by the 
maximum cargo it has to carry, and the lirst shipment it picks 
up costs little more than tlm last, though it may travel ten times 
as far. Thus, within the limits of the length of the division and 
of the capacity of one train, cost may be independent of distance. 
However, if there is so nunh Irallie as to call for a number 
of trains, and some of them itin make shorter runs if their cargo 
comes from nearer ]ioinls, then distance begins to govern cost 
in a material way. 'I'hus the system of making milk rales by 
zones of considerable width, ilisregarding distance within the 
limits of each zone, seems to corre.-'iioiid fairly to the facts of 
cost for this ty[)e of tralfic. 

Suburban passenger trafl'ic is governed hv somewhat similar 
conditions, excejil that here there are usually .so many trains 
required that any material increase in the average distance 
traveled would increa.se the total volume of train movement 
and so increase costs. This suburlian trtitlie is dense and regular, 
and hence cheaii to handle, while its commutation tickets econo- 

* Eslimates rc}x>rtc«i !>y John C. UwtTs, A^c ^Au^ust 19, 192J), pp. 

337-39. They were critici/e<l by the Inlcrstiilc (. omincrcc Commission in its 
deci^oQ in the Boston Wool Trade Asisociation case, decided June 0 , 1922, 
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mize the labor of ticket agents, but if uses very expensive term¬ 
inals, and there is a very real question whether it is not carried 
at a loss in view of the very low rates it enjoys and the heavy 
inveslmenl involved. A sanqile stiqjy of haulage costs and of 
terminal costs for large cities, small cities, suburban ])oints, and 
country towns might yield very instructive and useful results. 

6 . ADAi’TAIill.lTY Of A “COSX” SYSTEM OF RATES 

If a .system (jf rales were to be built on the principle of cost, 
would it be so rigid as to ham|)er rea.sonable allowances for com¬ 
mercial conditions? ,Nb)t neces.sarily. In the first place, the 
princi[ile of cost requires only thtit every class of business cover 
its own long-run variable costs, leaving a margin to be collected 
on the principle of “what the tralhc will bear.’’ This margin 
would be small for roads of dense traffic running through sections 
where production is well established, and does not need to be as 
tenderly nur.sed by rate concessions as in poorer regions. Where 
traffic is sparse and industry and commerce le.ss lirmly estab¬ 
lished, there would be sullicient margin for all reasonable con- 
co.ssions which might need to be made. 

The rate system is naturally confined to certain objective 
facts or criteria on which rales and rate-dilTerences are b.ased. 
The first is covered by the classification. DilTerent commodities 
may receive dilTerenl rates, or the same commodity may receive 
dilTerenl treatment accordi(ig to the way in which it is i)acked 
and shipped. Here it is possible to take account of the special 
costs of loading and unloading, special care required in handling, 
risk of damage, and percentage of car-capacity which the trafiic 
utilizes. This last could be fairly well taken atcount of by a 
uniform haulage charge of so much per gross ton-mile, since 
tralfic which uses only a small part of the capacity of the cars 
or which forces the road to haul cars back empty, would be 
charged accordingly, and each ton-mile of paying freight would 
have a large gross ton-mileage charged against it for hauling the 
empty car. 

Secondly, there is the size of the shipment. Differentiation 
on this ground is severely limited in the United Stares, under 
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a long-established ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, recognizing the difference between carload and less-tlian- 
carload shipments, but no other. Vet in regions where certain 
products are staple, they mo\e in large colume and arc cheaper 
to handle for that reason, and as the forces of sectional competi¬ 
tion center in the.se i>roducts, at least in the regions where they 
originate, the roads are impelled t<i give this fact recognition. 
This takes effect in the regional classilicalions, wheie the products 
in which each region feels a special interest receive lower ratings 
relatively than they ilo in the classilications of other region.s. 
The most im|)ortant ones r<'cei\c still more elastic treatment 
through special commodity rates. Tin's is one reason for oi)posi- 
tion to a nation-wide uniform classilication. and such a classilica- 
tion would, to some extent. ilis( riininati' sectionally against the 
products which move in heavy \(ilunu' iji each .section, e.xrept 
as they were taken care of by means of 1 ommodity rates. While 
regional classilications may be iin onwnient and undesirable 
they do not seem necessarily to \ iolale the |)rinciple of cost. 

The third objis tiw fact on which rates hinge is the origin 
and destination of the shipment, and the distance covered. 
Here it is possible to make rates adording to distance, either 
on a uniform mileage basis, or on a tapering siale, or by zones 
of different widths. Such scales might be used in v.irious way.s, 
as minima or ma.xima, or both, .\t j)resenl. more and more of the 
local rates are being li.xed on such sc.iles, while c ompelitive points 
get lower rates than the local scales would entitle them to. 

It is interesting that the system of express rates installed 
by the Interstate ('ommerre C'ommissicjn in was based 

fairly closely (as analysis of the ligures will show) u|)on a fixed 
charge for the shipment, a charge varying with weight, and a 
charge varying with the produ<l of weight, and distance.' 
Another interesting fact is that the system of charging what the 
traffic will bear commonly results in a tapering trend which 
might be called natural. Chart VI shows such a natural tapering 
trend in the rates on coal to towns in seven southern states. 

* Sec al>o A. S. Field, in the Amcriciui Economic Entra.', Jll (December, 1913), 
831-62, esp. p. 834. 
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An examination of this curve makes it seem probable that 
the lonRest hauls, and perhaps also the shortest, pay relatively 
little above the long-run differential cost of carriage, while the 
residual costs are distributed fairly evenly over the intermediate 
distances. In short, it ai)]K'ar.s to be the sort of curve that 
might be worked out by constructing a minimum scale based on 
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long-run differt’ntial costs, and dislriljuting a share of residual 
costs between the different distances according to what those 
distances would reasonably bear, and then smoothing the curve to 
avoid sharp breaks. 

It is imiHissible here to go into all the conditions affecting 
cost of service. These would jncludc special types of cars, 
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spedal loading equipment, expensive bridges and other struc¬ 
tures, differences in to[)ography, etc. All these would justify 
wide variations in charges. Xor is it possible to discu.ss all the 
problems and principles of rate-making, nor the many ramifica¬ 
tions of the policy of “i barging what the traffic will bear.” A 
few points, howecer. may be touched upon. 

7. SOMK I'RI.VCU'I.KS IlKAKl.NO OX DISCRIMI.X.ATIO.V 

In general, the relation of co,^t to rate-making may be summed 
up as follows: Rates should cover long-run differential cost. 
For roads of dense traffic this is so near total cost that one might 
as well s.ay that rates should be b;ise<l on cost, as near as can be 
estimated without mtiking the cost studies umluly hur<lensotTte. 
For roads of s|)arser tnifllc and higher costs, the stone scale used 
by their more ftivored competitors might serve tis a workable 
minimum, with leave to go behtw it in ctise of need, to develop 
traffic. Where two shipi>ers or two hauls comitete with each 
other in a direct way as. forextimple. the lompetition of eastern 
and western tiourmills, which centers iti the rates on flour and on 
wheat - differences in rales should be governed by differences 
in costs, even where absolute (osts i annot be discovered. 

In fact, the princi|>les involved here tire the .same which 
have long figured in arguments between free-traders, urging a 
“natural” distribution of industry, .and i)rotei tionists, urging 
a cultivated distribution. The key of the “natural law” argu¬ 
ment is the doctrine of comparative costs, which requires the 
charge for transport to correspond with the cost of doing the 
work. Admitting the general argumc tit, e.xceptions are urged for 
“infant industries” which require only temporary favors; to 
avoid destruction of “vested interests” ('such as the manufactur¬ 
ing interests of New England, now working under a transportation 
handicap); to make sure of “key” industries which will bring 
others with them (if a railrejad secures the building of a factory 
on its line it can count on large amounts of incidental and derived 
traffic); and to promote a .socially and politic,ally desirable 
distribution of industry. On these points the arguments over 
railroad rates and customs tariff irarallcl each other closely and 
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(Icparturfs from tlic rule of comparative cost arc theoretically 
justified on these grounds, in both cases, 

ffowewr, it is one thing to make S[)ecial rates to develop traffic 
and another thing when the only result is to divert traffic from 
one line to another. Where rates are cut below the normal 
relation to cost, merely to secure e.xistiiig traffic for tliis or that 
rival line, the effideniy of the transijortation system as a whole 
is not increased by utilizing unused capacities, but more often 
diminished by routing traffic over roundabout lines when more 
direct ones e.xist.' Is there any justilication for such tactics ? Is 
the Interstate ('ommerce Commission right in sometimes allowing 
roundabout lines to take traffic from more direct ones without 
lowering their own intermediate rates to the level of the com¬ 
petitive through rates? 

The ((ueslion is not easy, but the [irinciples we have been 
discussing offer some help toward its solution, suggesting an 
important angle of the problem which is nut often clearly recog¬ 
nized. The roundabout route, which for that very reason usually 
has the .sparser traffic, is in a difficult position, often the result 
of no fault of its builders. It is rather the victim of manifest 
destiny, .\fter the most nece.ssary roads have been built, others 
are needed, and are needed to ta[) other territory which is 
naturally not so rich as that occupied by the first roads. They 
are justitied because of develo|)ing this new- U-rritory, but they 
cannot make a being from its local busine.ss alone without 
charging exorbitant rates. They are also useful in times of 
great business activity to serve as overflow routes for through 
traJbe which it would ladinarily be cheaper to haul by the more 
direct route. They represent capacity available for the peak 
load, but partly idle most of the time. 

This “readiness to serve” is of great value to the country’s 
industry, but how can they collect an adequate reward for it? 
Certainly not by waiting till the congestion of the other lines 
forces traffic their way. This would give them a square meal 

* Tins question U discussetl by Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Re^tUalion, 
chap, viii; and by 11 . G. Brown, TramporhUion Rates and Their RegultUion, chaps, 
iv and vi; and by otJicrs. 
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once every two or three years, and leave them to tighten their 
belts between times. \o; if they are socially justified, they hav’e 
a right to a steadier income than this. A sulisidy ? Perhaps, if 
one could be agreed upon! Kailing that, their handicap can at 
least be mitigated by letting them carry, in ordinary times, 
whatever share they can of the competitive through traffic. 

'Phis is wasteful, [lerhaiis, viewing ordinary times by them¬ 
selves, but they do not stand by themselves, and tlie burden 
involved is proliably the ilieapest form of subsidy. 'I'his 
argument would perhaps not lit all conditions, but it is of fairly 
general a|)|)lieation. Regional coiiMilidations would be a better 
solution of tile diffieulty, liut failing that, the weaker lines may 
well be allowed a <li.s|)ensatiori to meet the rates of their stronger 
rivals ami secure a reasonable share of the competitive traffic, 
'I'his principle, however, would need to be very carefully 
applied in iiractice. Where two roads poach upon each other, 
each one stealing some of the other's natural traflic, no useful 
end is served, and the result is untnitigated waste. For this and 
other reasons, the direct lines should be held to a system of rates 
that docs not violate the |)rinciple of cost. 'I'hen If a roundabout 
line meets these rates, it does not gi\c the junction any advantage 
it did not already jjossess by virtue of distance. Heing nearer 
the other end of the line than are intermediate points on the 
roundabout line, it gets a lower rate, and the intermediate points 
lose no advantage of geographiial |Hisition, e\eii if through 
traffic is hauled past their doors at a lower rale than they have to 
pay. 

8. M.CKI.NT. MONIIY IIY I.OWKKINO K.\TI S 
One other question has lately been gir en a very significant 
emphasis. At the time of the agitation for the “I'lumb Plan” 
for semi-public administration of the railroads, the advocates 
of the plan claimed that the roads could lower rales and that 
the reduction could be made self-sustaining because it would 
increase traffic, and the economies of increased traffic w'ould make 
the roads better off with lower rates than they had previously 
been with higher. It was freely jiroiihesied that, in a reasonable 
time, rates could be reduced 40 per cent by this method. The 
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foregoing stuflies of tost should furnish sufficient answer to such 
claims. If traffic doubled in ten years or five, and rates were 
re(liiced 40 per lent, gross income would only increase 20 per 
cent, clearly not enough to (lay for the added traffic. If traffic 
were trebled in fifteen years and rates reduced 40 per cent, total 
revetiues would increase only So jter cent. 'J'he increase in 
revenue would be 4 per cent for every 10 jier cent increase in 
traffic. Hut, as we have seen, the long-run iliiTcrential cost of this 
traffic would be far more than four-tenths of average cost; it 
would be more nearly twice ihtit amount, and the reductions 
could not pos.sibly be made self-sustaining. 

One case could be cited in supiiort of this plan for reducing 
rates. During the depression of 1921 the Interstate Oommerco 
Commission, with the virtual acquiescence of the carriers, 
ordered a reduction of rates in the Iiojk- of stimulating a revival, 
or at least to avoid stilling it by maintaining rates which business 
could not pay and pros|)er. The exiieriment a])])ears to have 
been justified by the outcome; traffic and earnings have revived, 
and an observer might infer th;il the reduction was good for the 
treasuries of the roads. 

Hut it is one thing to hel|) regain ground lost during a depres¬ 
sion, and to start the cumulative forces of revival on their way; 
and it is quite another thing to attempt to develop such an 
increase of business as the I’lumb Flan argument called for. In 
the case of a depression hanging on the edge of revival, small 
causes may produce large results rather quickly; in the other 
case large causes might [rroduce very slow and disapixiinting 
results. Moreover, in ig’i the riwds had laige amounts of 
unused cap;icity, so that the added cost of added, business was 
at a minimum, and the economy of increased traffic at a maxi¬ 
mum. Variable costs may have been about 40 per cent of average 
costs, or even less. But with such a sustained growth of traffic 
as the Plumb Plan contemplated, more capital would be required, 
and the added costs of added traffic would go up by leaps and 
bounds, reaching three-quarters of average costs at the very 
least. This would preclude any possibility that large reductions 
of rates could jray for themselves by tlie economies resulting 
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from the increased traffic they brought forth. This claim can 
only be plausible so long as no serious attempt is made at quanti¬ 
tative reckoning of the added costs due to added traffic. 

q. CO.NCI.USION 

We have here considered only a few aspects of the relation 
of costs to railroad rates. However, a comprehensive treati.se 
on railroad rales is not part of the task of this hook, and we must 
pass on to a brief consideration of llie transportation system as 
an organic whole, inehuling railroads, streets and highways, 
and waterways. 



CHAP'l'KR XV 

THi'', I’RANSI’Ok'I'ATIOX SYSTIOM AS A WHOLE 

SUMMARY 

'I’lie sizi' of Ihv lr;ins[)orl indiislry, J(;S -I'.conomlc problems involved, 302— 
Some tpieslions of lii^'lnvay economy, 304—Ili^Hiwaj’s versus railways, 307— 
lienelits of im|)rtive<l iiii'liwaN s, 300—Inland waterways and overhead costs, 311— 
Conclusion, 310. 

r. 'UIK SIZf-: OF rtIK TKANSi*ORT INDUSTRY ' 

I'lii' |)r<)|)li‘ of till' UiiiU'd States proljably spciKl not less than 
oiR'-iiuai lcr of their annual economic income on transportation. 
And presumably not less than oneaiuarter of the country’s 
productive energy takes effect in moving people and coiiimodities 
from iilace to place, though much of this energy is not directly 
engaged in the work of haulage. It includi's a large share of 
the mining of coal, the relining of gasoline, the making and 
repairing of vehicles, and other forms of manufac turing tributary 
to the transport industry. Under most circumstances the.se 
would be classed as extractive industry and manufacturing, but 
for the i>resent purpose the essential ])oint is that their results 
arc utilized via transportation, and their effectiveness in actual 
service is made or marred by the efba liveness with which the 
results of all this outlay are put together in the work of moving 
the American peo[)le and its goods. 'I'his transjKirt bill, huge 
beyond the power of the mind to grasp the meaning of figures, 
is one of the incidental penalties of our industrial greatness, 
resulting from free intercourse over continental areas and great 
concentrations of production, with all the elhciency which these 
things bring with them. 

I'he avenues of transport may be broadly classified into 
streets, country roads and jjax ed rural highways, steam railroads 
and street and interurban electric roads, improved rivers, 
canals, the (Jreat Lakes, and the ocean with its arms and harbors, 
while the air may have to be reckoned with in the near future. 
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The total investment of capital involved in transport has been 
estimated at $50,000,000,000, including approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 for railways and nearly as much for highway trans|>ort, 
$5,000,000,000 for electric railwax’s and a little less for inland 
waterways and marine transport.' 'J'he estimate for highway 
transport omits city streets and all iniiiiiproxed mails, but the 
same authority puts paved city streets at $4,000,000,000. 
While the ma.gnilude of highway transport is sigr.ilicant, more 
signilicant still is its recent and enormous growth, for it has 
multiplied between live and sixfold in a decade and is still grow¬ 
ing rajxidly, while railroads have remained rdalivelv static 
during the same period. Clearly we ha\e to adjust ourselves 
to a revolution in tran.sportation. .\ modern motor highway 
may cost .$’0,000 jier mile or more c(|Ual to the cost of the 
early canals and comparable with costs of way for single-track 
railroads. As a result highways liave oulgmwn former methods 
of tintincing. 

In 1921 there were in this country about i),ooo,ooo pa.ssenger 
cars and nearly 1,000,000 trucks,' the axe.'age wholesale value 
new being something oxer .$750.' .Mloxxing for retail x-alues 
less depreciation, $7,000,000,000 would not be an extrax’agant 
estimate of the investment involxcd, since the tiverage age 
of the cars is far less th.an half their normal lib-, on account of 
the rapid increase in production. These xehirles move on 
improx’ed roads xvhich have been estimated to repre.sent an 
investment of more than $4,500,000,000, paved streets re])rc- 
senting .some .$4,000,000,000 more, and unimproved roads 

* See estimate by J. Rowland llibbins, United Stall .n ('hamber of (.'ommercc, 
Department of J'nm.'jxirtation and ('ommunicalion. Our jo Billwn Dollar hiduUry. 

*The most carefvil and enlightening statistical study of the automobile industry 
which has come to the wrilcr’i; notice is a j»ainj.hlet by Leonard Jb Ayres, of the 
Cleveland Trust ('o., entitled Ttie Autonwbile huluslry and ils Future, ig2r (The 
Cleveland Tru.<t Co.). 'I'he total registration of cars and trucks in 1921 was 
10,448,632, but something like 500,000 should be deducted for cars going out of 
use during the year, as Mr. Ayres’.s study indicates, llwugh hi.s study does not 
include the 1921 figures. 

* I'aclsand Figures of tlie Automohile Industry, issueil by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 1922, show.s the average wholesale value of the 1921 
output to have been $756, being $723 for passenger cars and $i,oHo for trucks. 
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representing an uncertain but very substantial investment.* 
Garages, etc. (tlie cc)uivalent of railroad shops, roundhouses, 
etc.) represent a further investment running into billions. Thus 
it seems fair to conclude that the investment in roads, streets, 
and stationary equipment far e.xceeds that in vehicles. 

It will, perhaps, be worth while to make up parallel budgets 
of investment and e.xpense for rail and motor transixirt, even 
though the ligures for motor transport nece.s.sarily contain too 
much guesswork to be entitled to scientific standing. Suffice 


TAltLE It 



Railroails. U.S. 

Class I, iijjo 

Maintcn.ince of way and structures, 

$1,032,540,581 

4,4q4,4.iO,S<)i 

S, 8 J 7 ,,V)I ,'46 
750,000,000* 
575,000,000* 
272,061,455 
7,224,652,599 

Maintenance of efiuipnient, including 
depreciation and conducting transpor- 








Strode anti Highways 


$900,000,000 


6 ,ooo,ooo,ooot 
(1,900,000,000 
500,000,000 
420,000,000 
257 ,ooo,ooot 
S,077,000,000 


• I'his inlcrcsl is roughly estimAicd. A large jiarl of it was not earnc'l In ig.’o. This year shows 
railroail cusls at their greatest. They have since shrunk, wliilc highway Iraiiic ami costs have gone on 
e.xpiin(liiig. 

t 0.000,000 p.assengcr c.irs at Isoo per car, and oyo.ooo trucks at ahout $1.^00 per truck would 
produce this ligiire, which thus appears t|uilc coiiserviitivc. cs|H*cially as one oj>cralur has asserted 
positively that the total exirenses of trucks alune were at least $.1,500,000,000. 

{These l.axes go towanl maintenaiHe, hut the n>>n-iniluslrial functions of government have ft 
fair claim to this much support, and if these are dcprivctl of it, the <leprivatioii is a sacritke. 


to say that the total economic outlay for motor transport 
clearly e.xceeds tliat for railroads, and is divided in very similar 
proportions among the main items of maintenance and interest 
on way and structures, and maintenance and operation of the 
moving equipment. The chief difference is that “maintenance 
of equipment” for motor vehicles is high, while the cost of “con¬ 
ducting transportation” may be correspondingly low. The 
main heading of “Maintenance,” in the railroad accounts, 
includes de|)reciation, and depreciation on motor vehicles is 
heavy, since their average life is less than si.x years.* Dcprcci- 

* Estinialcs of Mr. J. R. Bibbins of the United Stales Chamber of Commerce, 
Department of Transportation and Communication. 

*Sce pamphlet by Leonard P. Ayres Already referred to. 
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ation on roads furnishes a problem, for roads appear to wear out 
m ten or fifteen years; but since about half the investment in 
a highway is permanent and not subject to depreciation, the 
burden need not be mon' than 3 [,er cent to 4 jx-r cent, wliere 
roads are properly built in the light of present engineerifig 
knowle<lge. As for interesl, railroad cajiital should yield 6 
per cent, while highway bonds jwy considerably lower rates, but 
apart from this dilference the interest burdens would not be very 
different, since the investment in both fixed and moving equip¬ 
ment appears to be strikingly similar in amount. 

The costs of the railroads are taken at their highest (mint, 
while the figures for highways are intended as conservative 
estimates. Of the two, highway costs are expanding far the 
faster. 

If the costs of the.se two gri’at branches of trans|)ortation 
correspond so clo.sely, how do the seiwices rendered conqiare? 
It is estimated that motor trucks carrieil. in lo-’i, 1.430,000,000 
tons as against i .642,351,000 tons for the r.iihoads. the average 
haul being about 4.! miles and the t<in-mileage about 6.500.000,000 
as against owr ,500.000,000.000 for the railways.' As the 
capacity of the average freight car is prohalilx" more than twenty 
times that of the average tnotor true k. ,'ind tluTe were more than 
two and one-half times as many freight cars as motor truck.s, 
it ai>pears that the motor truck acc(mi|)li,,hes about the same 
ton-mileage (ler ton of ca|)acity as llu' freight cir. 

Passenger traffic by motor car can only he guessed at. One 
estimate jilaces the number of |)assengers carried at nearly 
7,000,000,000, against 1,000,000.000 for the railways, and the 
passenger-mileage at over 70,000,000.000, a,gainst 37,000,000,000 
for the steam roads.’ Electric railroads carried 13,000,000^000 
cash and 3,000,000,000 transfer jiassengers. A])()arently motor 
cars do not produce as large a (ihysic.il xolume of service as 
railways, but on the other hand it is reasonable to reckon the 

‘Fads atui hgurrs of life Aulomohilr InJutlry (]i. 7) quotes these figures on 
authonty of the United Sutes Bureau of I’uhlic Koads. 

• This estimate is made by the .Vatioiud Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
in the pamphlet, P<u:is and Figures^ already referred to. 
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value of the service per ton-mile or i)er passenger-mile at a higher 
figure than the service rendered by rail carriers, so that there is 
nfi reason for sujiposing that our highway traffic as a whole is 
not worth what it costs the country... 

■ .Vs for inland water trallii, it is of very different kinds. The 
(ireat Lakes carry a huge tonnage of coal, ore, and grain, offering 
probably the clieaiiest carriage in the world, and the overhead 
cost of harbor and channel imiirovements, including the Sault 
Ste. Marie ('anal, are small in proportion to the total benefit, 
'i'he lakes, moreover, are open for traffic during the September- 
October peak, aiul thus afford relief from what would otherwise 
be intolerable congestion in the great east-and-west rail routes 
which parallel them,' Inland rivers ami canals, however, carry 
a small aggregate of traffic, and the overhead cost of channels 
and other works constitutes, in pro[)ortion, a very heai y burden— 
one that would lie [irohibitive in most cases if it were laid as a 
charge on the traffic. The .Monongahela River is a notable e.xcep- 
tion, carrying largi- volumes of mal direct from river mines to the 
waterside plants of the riltslnirgh steel district in fleets of barges 
mainly owned and operated by the large steel and coal companies. 

2. laO.VOMIC I'KOIll.KMS INVOI.VKI) 

The economic ((uestions arising out of this vast and imper¬ 
fectly co-ordinated system of transportation are many and vari¬ 
ous, and some of the most difficult ones center in economizing 
overhead costs and raising them in a fair and satisfactory manner. 
We have two systems at work. In one the way is publicly 
built and maintained and its use is free to all, .so that traffic need 
bear only the costs of “conducting transjiortfition” and the 
overhead burdens of the vehicle and its acce.s.sories, unless special 
ta.xes, tolls, or fees are charged beyond the usual taxes on produc¬ 
tive ca|)tial. Here the decision to build the highway, and what 
kind of a way to build, is made through political machinery 
and subject to iiolitical forms of influence, without, in most 
cases, a really adequate economic survey of costs and benefits. 

' In Ihc case of railways whicli serve as feeders to the boat lines, lake trafTic 
probably docs not make the seasonal peak cither much better or much worse. 
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Moreover, once the way is built there is, or has been so far, 
very little control over the use or abuse that may be made of it 
by the tralTic. 

In the other system, way and tralbc are both in the hands of 
the same com])any. ’J'he way is built for just the tralbc which 
the company intends to mo\e over it and the tratbe is adjusted 
to the way. A railroad will not buy the heaviest locomotives 
if its rails and roadbed will not bear them without undue damaf'e, 
but an overloaded truck will (;o wlu'rever it is allowe<l, and the 
damage it may inlliit is a matter hjr the trucks which follow 
and for the public which maintains the roads. .Vnd rail tralbc 
pays not only the e.xpenses of carriage but maintenama', depreci¬ 
ation, and interest on the way, together with taxes to support 
the genera! work of government. 

It is cle.ar that under the lirst system there is more chance 
for waste, and for trans|)ortation which is nally parasitic. So 
far as the two systems co-operate with each other and this is 
their chief reiaiion this problem of waste (re.ates no further 
dilbculties. liut where the two sy-lems compete, there is a 
question of fairness as well as a possible added waste from divert¬ 
ing tratbe to the more ex|)ensive routi'. 

Added to this is the fact ih.it modern motor tralbc has 
required rev(iiuli<jriary ihanges in road (onstriution, and 
engineers are still learning what are the best foundations and 
surfacings. what loads different tyjxs of road will stand and 
what kinds of wear or impact causi- failures, how long roads 
should last and under what tralbc conditions, .and how much 
a worn-out road is worth for purposts of rebuilding, 'I'hc 
relative value to the tralbc of different lypr s of road is another 
thing requiring careful study. Not every road can be of the 
best quality, for the country could not pay the cost, Last, 
but not least, there are questions of linancing. How much can 
be raised, and what should be done if it is not jxissible to raise 
as much money as .should, in the interests of eibciency, be spent? 
Should special assessments, general ta.xes, or bonds be used or 
should special taxes on the transi«>rt industry be used to pay 
the interest on the bonds and amortize the jrrincipal ? What 
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should be the term of the bonds and the provisions for retire¬ 
ment ? How should the burden be divided between towns and 
cities, counties, states, and the federal government? 

y\II these troubles, and more, arise from the fundamental 
fact that the way is built by the pubTic and thrown open freely 
to private use generally to unlimited use. Most of these 
issues would di.sappear if the same body which built the road 
also operated the vehicles and collected the revenues from them. 
Yet no one would .seriously [tropose to operate highways on this 
plan: the right to use them freely is one of the last refuges of 
personal liberty. Hence these dilliculties must be faced and 
somehow answered. 

SOMt: OUK.STIONS Of IirOn\V,VY ECOXO.MY 

Let us look in more detail at some of the problems of highways. 
Here the i)arado.x of overhea<l costs assumes an e.xtremc form. 
Before a road is built, it is rational to say that the traffic which 
benefits should bear the overhead cost and that if it cannot bear 
it, the outlay is probably not justilied.' But once a well-paved 
road is built, reasonable use costs nothing at all, and any charge 
which limits the amount of such traffic would result in unused 
ca|)acity and the loss described by the phra.se, “idle overhead.” 
Yet certain kinds of traffic do break down the roads, and should 
pay accordingly or be |)rohibited. 'fhe most elTective avenue of 
prohibition is via the manufacturers of vehicles, yet to set a fixed 
limit on the weight of trucks would be clumsy and inaiipropriate, 
for in congested cities and places where traffic is dense, it is eco¬ 
nomical to build a way that will stand the pounding of the heavy 
truck, while in country districts the cost would,be prohibitive. 
Thus the logic of the situation points toward two policies: 'I'he first 
is to lay the overhead costs of streets and highways so that they 
will fall on the users, but not solely or etiiejly as a direct cost of use. 
Rather it should still take the form of an overhead charge, such 
as an annual license fee. A moderate tax on gasoline nu'ght 

' Tills stiitenu-nt cic.irly nmis <iuiilification, since it is well recognized that 
no system ot tolls could collect all the benefits ol such an improvement. The 
thing which economists have called “consumers* rent*' may justify construction. 
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also be justified, especially as there are still some highway 
costs which vary with the general volume of travel, but if the 
tax were made heavy enough to raise a large part of the highway 
overhead, it would cheek trairic whose “variable cost” to the 
public would he far less than the tax. Moreover, it would not 
distinguish between a heavy truck and a number of light 
passenger cars, according to their ])roper shares of the highway 
overhead cost. 

The second indicated policy is to control the weight of 
vehicles .so that heavy hauling can be done where traHic justifies 
building heavy roads, while at the same time less expensive 
roads can be used where trallic does not justify the heaviest 
construction, without being destroyed by weights too great 
for them. This otTers an administrative |iroblem of some 
difficulty, but the thing can be done if it is regarded as sufficiently 
important. That is, sufficient control can be established to 
protect the highways, though it would never be ])ossible to catch 
every case of overloading. 

Different types of road are damaged dilTerently by use. With 
asphalt the surface ri|)ples; with com rete, the slab cracks under 
impacts. This cracking ajipears to be due to the one ma.vimum 
impact rather than to the cumulative effect of a series of lighter 
blows.' 'I'his maximum impact de|)ends on a number of f.ictors, 
including the tires (|meumatic tires produce far less shock than 
solkl rubber, and naturally do not lose their cushioning virtue 
with age in the .same way) and also the distribution of weight on 
the wheels (most trucks concentrate too much weight on the rear 
wheels for the good of the roads). 

To the extent that concrete becomes the accepted form of 
improved motor highw.iy. it would seem that highway costs 
are governed in large part by the weight of the heaviest loads. 
Some main routes require extra widths on account of the number 
of vehicles, and here the whole width must, of course, be made 
strong enough for the heaviest loads larried, even though a 
narrower road would accommodate all the heax'y vehicles. 

•See Public Roads, November 1911, |)|>. 4-5. I’ublihlied by United Stales 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Responsibility here is joint. However, where traffic is as dense 
as this there is little question but that the benefits are worth 
the o\erhea(l outlay required, unless the cost is exaggerated 
by letting the roads be pounded to pieces. 

'I'he heavy truckload means a saving in overhead costs to 
the-operator, but may im])ose a far heavier burden on the com¬ 
munity. Mr. Mackall, chairman and chief engineer of the 
Afaryland .State Roads (’ommission, has described the war-time 
experience of the lialtimore-W'ashington highway in these terms.' 

In 0)1; nS, llinl rii.ul iMrne<l a Iremeridous trall'ic. nol so ureal in number 
nf unils as in si/,e of iniils. I'or ^radically ils entire lenKlh iji .\pril. igi8, 
it was ini[)assable. It tariild not Ire used for anythini^ except very' light 
trucks, 'lire cost of reiiuilding that ro.ad in ipi.S was S600.000. .\ traflic 

count was taken for tlie twelve months preceding reconstruction. U was 
not accurate but was approximate. .\ comprehensive study was made of 
that trallic count and it was demonstrated by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in a statement which they published, that if all the units of s tons or larger 
had been carried on units t»f j tons, taking tlur manufacturers’ rated elli- 
ciency, the cost to the oiierators would have been Si 5,000. The people of 
the stale of Maryland ])aid Stioo.ooo to permit a few truck o[)erators to 
save $15,000. 

Wlu'tlicr these figures justify the c.xticl conclusion drawn 
or not. the princiitle is valid. .\])p;irenlly it would be cheaper, 
as well as more merciful to the trucking business, to enforce 
limitations on the size and loading of trucks, rather than to 
attem|)t to collect fees ei|ui\alent to the burdens which the 
heaviest loads impose. One mitigating feature is that when a 
concrete roatl is rebuilt, the old concrete remains as foundation 
and the result is a thicker, stronger roatl than before, at far less 
tlian the original cost of construction,' In the tiast, it has been 
estimated, motor highways wear out in from ten to fifteen years, 
but their life should be greatly lengthened in the very' near 

^ Confi-rc)icc on Economics of Tr-ii:sf>ort, ])iihlislicd by Highway and 

Highway Transport Kducalion Committee, Washington, D.C., 19. Would 

tlic result have been as striking had the count been made earlier? 

* Charles Whitinj; Haker estimates that the old structure may be worth as 
much ;u» tliree-eighths of its original cost as foumlation for a renewed surface. 
See ICn^iiK'trin^ Savs-Rccord, July 10, 1919, p. 55. Grading, of course, is virtually 
permanent. 
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future, partly by control of traflic, partly by better construction 
and partly by the strengthening and consolidation that comes 
with repeated rebuildings. It is an engineering [wssibility to 
make highways which should be virtually everlasting -at a price. 

As for methods of financing: special assessments on land 
receiving special benefits, license fees on vehicles, and gasoline 
taxes, all have their uses. For some special routes, the old- 
fashioned toll-gate has its virtues, where there is no ordinary 
community intercourse to lie interfered with and no very vital 
community interest in promoting trallic. lionds are an appro¬ 
priate de\'ii e for synchronizing cost and benefits, if their term 
is no longer than the life of the road. However, the bonds should 
not be a chargt.' on the general reveiuies of the state, which arc 
badly needed to meet other growing needs, Fven the special 
assessment has its injustices when it covers the entire cost of 
improvements which benelit motorists e.vciusively. 'I'he non- 
motorist landowner has a just grievance, .Special assessments 
and vehicle and gasoline ta.xes should rather divide the burden 
between them both in cit)’ and in country, 

^ 4. IllClIW.AYS VEKSItS KAIl.ttAYS 

Where these two systems of carriage come into coni[)etition, 
the one which has to pay its own overhead costs out of charges 
on the traflic naturally feels that the competition is uneejual 
and unfair, though no objection was raised to the jrrinciple 
of free highways so long as they served merely to feed trallic 
to the railways, not to haul it in competition with them. The 
shortness of the average haul by motor truck miles) is proof 
that the great bulk of motor haulage is still strictly local and 
does not compete with the railroads, 'file volume of competitive 
traffic is relatively small, though actually large. 'J'he chief 
sense of rivalry is probably felt over motor freight lines hauling 
goods over distances from 25 to 80 or 100 miles, and passenger 
h'ncs operating over shorter average distances. 

The natural field of the motor truck lies in what would be 
less-than-carload business if it moved by rail, requiring a truck 
haul at each end of the trip and four handlings or more. 'J'he 
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truck can substitute one long haul with two handlings for three 
short hauls witli four or more handlings, and furnish far greater 
Sliced and rclialiility into the liargain. On the other hand, the 
o])eralingccist of tlie Irut k is liigh iiwibably not far from 20 cents 
to 23 rents |ier ton mile for the type of truck engaging in this 
liusiness,' as against wluil is probably considerably less than i cent 
for comparable railroad expenses. 'Thus it aiipears that the 
truck has a de(isi\e aiKantage on the short hauls, and the rail¬ 
road on long hauls. .\n im rease in the charges on trucks would 
shorten the distance at which the truck could compete, but could 
not eliminate it, without eliminating at the same time most of the 
non-competitive haulage. If the highway overhead properly 
cliargeabh against trucks is ke|)t within bounds by not allowing 
the trucks to inlli( t undue damage upon llu' roads, the remaining 
problem will not assume very .serious iiroportions. 

hair charges for interest and maintenance of highways may 
be roughly estimated at less than one-fourth of (he total vehicle 
costs (including interest, tnaintenance, anil depreciation on the 
vehicles), and the \ehicles are already bearing a jiart of this 
(though not a major part) in the shape of taxes, license fees, etc. 
'I'he trend of rleveloptnetil seems to be toward a reduction uf 
needless highwax' overhead and an increase in the bunlens falling 
on the motor-user, chielly for other reasons than the unfairness 
of sulisidi/.ed comiietition with railways. Furthermore, the 
railroads may possibly fed this competition more intensely than 
its long-run effect on the earnings would justify (es[>ecially 
with rates regulated lowtird a 0 per cent return), for they are 
naturally inclitied to take the standpoint of a road wliich, for 

• Cf. Charles Whiling Baker, in .Xrus-Record, July lo, 1919. 

On a pre-war l)a>is, he estiinaletl eosls of hauliiij; farm proiluee over country roads 
al cents per ton-mile, and niolor-lruek costs at from 12 cents lo 2 ^ cents. One 
estimate ^ives 58.4 cents per truck-mile for a 5 ton truck running 50 miles per day 
for days in the year. I'his seems a higli performance. Another estimate 
givc.s $:3.i5 per truck-day plus 14 cents per truck-mile, or alx)Ul 24 cents per ton- 
mile. if there is an empf\ liaul one way. Mr. J'ritle, a motor-truck operator, has 
estimated the total expense of motor trucks at 500.000,000 per year, which 
would mean over 50 cents per ton-milc. Mucli of this is in light loads, however. 
See Conftrcmr on Ecommus oj Transport at the University of Maryland, 

July 27,1921, p. 29. " 
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the moment, has unused capacity rather than tiiat of a road 
which would, in the long run, have to add to its capital invest¬ 
ment in order to handle the trafiic Jiow going by motor. 

If there is a social interest in the case, not re[)resented by the 
bare fact.s of cost, it probably lies in the fact that highways 
have a value as an emergency sc stein of carriage in case railroads 
arc paralyzed by strikes or other dilhculties. They can reduce 
what would otherwise be an absolute danger to the life and health 
of the peojile to the i)ro|)oriions of a serious loss and imonven- 
ience. It is prolcably not a healthy thing for the conimunity 
to be ,so exclusively (hpendent upon steel rails, locomotives, 
and the negotiations between railroad managers and railroad 
brotherhoods. 'I'he highw.ay, by its -scry lack of coordination, 
is dilhcult to p.'iralyze a valuable cninpeiisation for the .serious 
wastes which this lack of coordination invohes. There is an 
element of truth back of the popular feeling that the railway has 
the people at its merc\-, while the more individualistic means of 
trans[)ort are their .servants. 

5. HKM:riTs of i.Mi'kovi:i) iiioiiw.ws 

The real question is of the quality of roads, rather than their 
quantity, and the more urgent needs for improved roads (an be 
gauged by the character and volume of trat'lic which makes its 
way against the difliculties of the roads in their unimproved 
state. 'I'he benefits of good roads should be at least equal to 
their total cost. The.se benelits may be figured at the actual 
saving in costs of haulage on the jirevious traffic jilus part of this 
.same difference on the new traffic brought into being by the new 
roads. One survey estimates that improved roads in eight coun¬ 
ties have reduced hauling costs from yps cents per ton-mile to 
15.7 cents per ton-mile on the average, a saving of 17.9 cents.' 
This saving was multiplied by the total iraihe as indicated by a 
traffic survey after the improvement of the roads, and from this 
total was subtracted the interest and an(ortization charges on 
the highway bonds. In seven (jut of eight cfjunties covered 
by this study, the result showed benefits in excess of costs. 

* United Slates Department of Agriculture, BuUciin A'<7. jg2, October, 

1916, p. 3. 
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This estimate is subject to three criticisms. The saving 
j')er ton-mile is exaggerated in the case of traffic developed iJy the 
new roads. Since this traffic would not stand the former cost 
of haulage, the total benel'it w’ould be the difference between the 
present cost of haulage and the largest cost the traffic in question 
would stand. This would reduce the saving on this new traffic 
by probably about half. In the second place, nothing is charged 
for maintenance, though the new roads require substantial main¬ 
tenance and the old ones received hardly any. Thirdly, in place 
of the amortization charges on the bonds the true charge should 
be the depreciation of the road itself. A forty-year bond with 
a sinking fund may show a very low' amortization charge, but if 
the road wears out in ten years, the saving is jjurely imaginary. 
Allowing for all these factors it becomes more doubtful if the 
average county shows more benefits than costs or more costs than 
benefiis, in direct savings on goods hauled. 

However, there are intangible benefits.' 

Before the roads were improved the average school attendance was 66 
pu[)ils out of each lOO enrolled, as compared with 76 after the roads were 

improved.Not only have the roads contrilmtcd towaril a larger 

school attendance, hut they have been (luite instrumental in lifting the 
standard of instruction by making easier the consolidation of little one-room 
schools into graded schools. In Dinwiddle County the system of taking 
the children to and from schools by means of wagons has been adopted since 
the roads were improved. 

Then there is the promotion of community intercourse, and 
other possible intangible values, which justify giving good roads 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Another way of measuring the benefits is by the increase of 
land values. This is quite unreliable, however, since it is im¬ 
possible to distinguish the increase due to roads from that due 
to other causes. The tendency is to credit good roads with the 
entire benefit resulting from the progress of the community. 

There is one important qualification on the principle that the 
service rendered by roads should equal their total cost. It has 
become a commonplace tlrat one of the most promising remedies 


* From the bulletin cited above. 
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for unemployment is to use public works, such as roads, as 
reservoirs of employment and push them more rapidly when the 
volume of employment elsewhere is low, And it has been sug¬ 
gested in an earlier chapter that the dilTereiitial cost of such 
work to the community is very little, if the only alternative is 
idleness. Accordingly it might be sound to charge i)art of the 
cost of roads to imevenlion of unemploymeni, if they are 
actually used in this way. and if there is not enough work which 
can be so used and whose direct benelits are worth its full 
financial cost. 

However, under ordinary conditions it should be possible to 
find all the work necess.ary in improvi'inents which are fully 
worth their cost, especially as, in proportion as the policy succeeds, 
it will tend to reduce the strain |)ul u])on it. I’roviding work 
for 100,000 workers would naturally tend to diminish unem]iloy- 
ment by considerably more than that amount. Unless it is 
absolutely impossible, all work should meet the test of creating 
a product worth its total cost, but if this cannot be done, then 
work which could not meet this test might still be worth its 
differential cost to the community, and ik’licils might rationally 
be charged against iirevention of unemployment as a species 
of collective overhead cost of industry ,'is a whole. Road-building 
which is actually used in this way would, on these conditions, be 
economically justified. Or, put it the other way around, if we 
are going to build roads which cannot show traceable benefits 
equal to their cost, they can be furnislieci with an adeejuate reaso)i 
for existence by utilizing them as eveners of the curve of 
unemployment. 

6 . INLAND WATERWAYS AND OVItHIlEAD COSTS 

The proper place of inland watenvays in our transjtortation 
system is a subject of much dispute, in which a correct reckoning 
of overhead costs is essential to any logical decision. All that 
can be done here is to (xtint out the general jirinciples involved, 
and some of the difficulties in the case, 'J'hc waterway is like 
the highway in that, after an improved channel has once been 
built, any tolls charged for its use would prevent some traffic 
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from moving, while the v'ariable c(fst of the traffic would be 
j)ractirally nothing. Since there is such great difficulty in 
stimulating tonnage to move by water in any case, it becomes 
l>ractically out of tlic question to^charge tolls on canals or 
improved ri\x-rs. Thus the watenvay is relegated to that some- 
whtit hazy lionlerland where economic justifiability rests on 
demonslrating that benefits e.vceed costs, even though it is 
imiiracticable to make them prove it by paying cash. 

Here there are many chances for error. Both cost of construc¬ 
tion and volume of trallic are harder to pro[)hesy than in the 
case of roads, where e.xisting traffic and similar roads offer fairly 
good evidence. With an overestimate of traffic goes an under¬ 
estimate of the burden of overhead costs ])er tmi-mile, and also 
of the added burden of the larger and deejicr ihannels which 
have been so much urged of late years as a cure for the inetTectivc 
slate of inland waterways. There is also a tendency to over¬ 
estimate the capacity of a waterway, calculating both capacity 
and costs on a basis of steady o|)eralion at full theoretical capacity 
for both waterway and boats and barges, d'his exaggerates 
the performance of the boat and thus minimizes the burden of 
its overhead costs if, indeed, they are taken account of at all. 
Costs of water haulage and terminal hamlling are often esti¬ 
mated on the basis of operating expense alone, wdiich, of 
course, fails to include the necessary return on the carrier’s 
investment. 

These errors are serious: some of them may make a dilTerence 
of several hundred (ler cent, and they have a way of combining 
W'ith each other by multiplication rather than addition, so that 
the result is sometimes startling. For instance, if actual cost 
of constructing a canal exceeds the estimate by 50 per cent, and 
the traffic is only 25 per cent of the estimates, then the channel 
overhead per ton-mile is six times the estimates. Then if the 
performance of a towboat and fleet of barges is estimated on the 
basis of too few barges, there is an underestimate of floating over¬ 
head, and if the performance per towboat is estimated on the 
basis of a theoretical capacity which is three times what is 
actually achieved, then the ^oating expense per ton-mile of 
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traffic will probably turn out some three times the estimate. 
And if the season’s expense per towboat is 50 jicr cent more than 
the estimate, the cost of traffic will be, not three times the 
estimate, but four ami one-half limes. 

In estimalin" the ca])acily of a lanal or canalized river, the 
locks are the limitini; fai tor, and the crucial Ihins; to remember 
is the fact of variability. 'I'he number of \essels wishiiijr to 
pass a given lock will not be distributed uniformly throughout 
the iliiy nor through the season, nor will they all itse the full 
capacity of the locks. If the tniliic per day tiwrages two ihinls 
the rate of the busiest hour, tind the tniliie per season averages 
two-thirds the ntte of the busiest da\', :ind the avertige craft 
uses two-thirds ih etipaeity of the loik, then the ctittil will 
begin to be tongesled when the traffic is :it eight twenty sevenths 
of its theorelic.il cipaiily, eslinialtd on the leisis of uniform 
ojteration. 'I'r.illic can b(‘ pushed beyond this, Itttl otily ;tl the 
cost of dehiys which will result in an insisletit call for more 
capacity. In llnse respei Is local conditions differ. On the 
Motiongtihehi River tows are wry uniform in size, ttml the statid- 
ard tow uses the fitll c a|)ai ity of the loc ks, Inil on the ,\ew York 
Barge Canal this litis beeti htr from the (,i-e. .Most of the barges 
are still the sante which plied the ohl (,inal. their cttpjicity being 
240 tons, though vessels of 1,500 ton c aiiacity c att and do navi¬ 
gate the ttew cliannel,' liwn where- lows are macle ti|) which 
utilize the full length ntid width cef tlie locks, the aviiilable 
depth is not fully ex]iloitec|. This cccnclition tnay jirove to be 
temporary, though numerems shi|ipers of moderate size will 
probably always lind the smaller c raft more economic al than the 
larger. 

As for depth of ehannel, the .author once analyzed estimates 
of the cost of construction anci operation of a epfoot and a 12-foot 
channel and found that, accepting these estinuites as correct, 
in order that the saving from the cleejier chtinnel should pay the 
extra overhead cost iiivolvccl in its construction, the traffic must 
not merely utilize nearly the full c apacity of the canal, Imt must 

* See Report, .Vese feert Snpnintrmtrut of Puhlk Works art Canots, 1921, pp, 
14-16 
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utilize it uniformly with boats which require the extra draft.' 
This is a condition which practically no waterway could meet. 
Indeed, one handicap under which the modern waterway labors 
is that, in order to utilize the capacity^of a channel of q to 12 feet, 
tows of several thousand tons’ capacity must be employed, and 
few shipiH-rs can lill these with regularity, except the large steel 
and coal companies. .Smaller concerns have to choose between 
smaller craft, or “idle overhead” in boats and terminals, or the 
use of someone else’s vessels, which generally means an extra 
haul to the Ioading-|)olnt, and an extra handling. 

This matter of terminal costs is probably the chief reason why 
inland water traflic has develo[)ed in disappointingly small 
volume. Most manufacturers can secure a s|>iir-track connection 
with a railway ;ind shi]) carload lots, but relatively few can reach 
a waterway witJiout a haul by truck. Furthermore, a 40-ton 
car is one thing and an 8oo-ton barge another, while a tow-load 
of 1,500 to 5,000 tons is equal to an entire freight train, and 
most i)lants cannot furnish such (juantities. 'I'hiis the natural 
candidates for water trall'ic are the smallest and the largest 
shippers -the less-than-carload shipper, who must stand a truck 
haul in any case, and the .shipper of trainloads. Tho.se in between 
have a natural allinity for the carload shipment by rail. On 
many of our inland rivers, terminal costs are increased by the 
need of providitig for a rise and fall of 50 feet, or even more at 
times, in the level of the .water. 'I’his matter of terminal costs 
is one of the reasons why the friends of watenvays tire continually 
disappointed in the volume of tratlic develoited. 

In this brief sketch the writer has for the most part avoided 
citing concrete cases' and has striven merely to show the impor¬ 
tance of^verhead costs and some ways in which they can easily 
be underestimated. In concluding, it may be of interest to pre¬ 
sent in parallel columns an estimate of total cost for a railway 
and a waterway, each to be built new, at pre-war prices, each 

’ The estimates in question were utiliacil by the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Canal Board, with reference to the Beaver-.tshtabula project. 

’ H. G. Moulton's Waterways vs. Railways furnishes a mine of illustrative 
material on this subject. 
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to be 250 miles long and to haul 20,000,000 tons of freight. The 
costs in cents per ton are estimated as follows:* 



\V;iicrw:iy 

Kiiilway 





7-50 

14.85 

20.00 

2,00 

6,41 



1-69 

3 ‘JO 

Taxes, insuranre aniJ «i;irnage.<. 

Interest on way., . . 

Interest on cqumniciu. 

4.09 





69.7J 

62,97 



The decisive items in the eimiparison are interest and main¬ 
tenance of way. since these logelher constitute the overhead 
cost borne l>v the public. These two items come to over 55 per 
cent of the total waterway cost. an<l would be more if the tontiage 
developed [imved smaller than the estiin.ate. Kliinitiating these 
two items from both columns, the waterway would cost only 
31.22 cents, against 47.62 cents for the railway, or about two- 
thirds the cost by rail. 

To take a s|)ecittc case, the itetns of ititirest, depreciation, 
maintenance, ami operatioti on the Xew ^'ork Harge ('anal 
amount to a sutn which is j)robably .abfmt $12,000,000, or more 
than S8.00 per ton of freight moved in 1921." This counts the 
investment in the new canal only, and credits the new canal 
with all the trafiic it now carries, though its tonnage is not yet 
equal to that carried by the old canal at the time it was closed for 
the building of the new one.* 'I'tiis places a heavy burden of 
proof on those who hope that the canal may show benefits equal 
to its cost. The dilTerence between rail and water H|tes on 
grains apparently amounts to the e(|uivalent of tibout 40 cents 
per ton, while on class freight the difference may average over 

* Based on a table in reixjrtot Sjiccial Hoard on Cana! Connecting Lake Eric 
with Ohio River, 67th Congress, rrd Scs.-ion, House Doc. Xo. 1S8, p, 30. 

•Data on investment, tonnage,and operating expenses from rejjorts of Xew 
York Superintendent of Public Works. Interest plus depreciation reckoned at 
6 per cent on $170,000,000. 

* Based on figures for ipai. 
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$2.00.' 'I'raffic must increase greatly before the canal can show 
q real ecoiKJiny. 

One further benefit vvliiih has ljulked large in the minds of 
those responsible for waterway iiin?itrutlion is the reduction of 
ra(.l rates by water competition. This method of controlling 
rail rates, though e.xpensive, is effectual, and may have been 
worth its cost in the days before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ac(|uired its jiresent powers over the general level 
of railroad earnings and before the size and cost of waterw^ays 
grew to its present huge jiroportions. Now, however, with 
rail rales regulated toward a general level yielding (i per cent on 
investment, the chief effect of water competition is to cheapen 
some hauls at the e.xpen.se of others, creating differentials in 
favor of localities which benefit from water competition, actual 
or [loteiitial. It is more than doubtful whether any community 
benelils which arise are worth the heavy overhead cost. 

In general, a modern large canal ca])able of carrying i,ooo-ton 
barges or .pooo ton lows, costs several times as much as a railway 
of similar capacity, so that its disadvantage in overhead cost, 
couiiled with terminal handicaps, is likely to be decisive. 

7. eONCI.USIOM 

It is C|uile possible to have an adequate and economical 
transportation systc'in, in sjiite of the difficulties created by the 
laying of overhead costs on the public treasury. 'J'hcrc are 
several essential reiiuirements of a sound policy, (hie is careful 
and conservative surveys of costs and benefits before deciding 
on construction. Another is control of trallic so that it may not 
be necessary to build wastefully heavy roads in order to avoid 
wastefftlly heavy wear and tear. A third is that burdens should 
fall where the benefits accrue, largely in the sh,ape of yearly fees, 
but partly in charges varying with use, so that this essentially 
industrial service of government sh;dl not, under the increased 
demands made by motor transport, eat up the revenues needed 
in ever increasing amounts for non-industrial services which 

* Biiscii on linurcs given in bushels and 100-lb. units in Report of New York 
SuperinUnJent of Public on Canals, ipii, pp. 10 and 20. 
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cannot as fairly be made self-supporting as the highways. And 
lastly, highway bonds should obviously not outlive the highways, 
if ordinary foresight and caution can |)revent this, and in any 
case the cost of roads should he charged with the depreciation 
which actually occurs, not the amortization charges on the bonds. 
With this brief survey of problems of overhead eost in trans[)orta- 
tion, we must now turn for a moment to another elassof industries 
where problems of overhead cost appear in an even more inter¬ 
esting and characteristic form, namely, the "|>ublic utilities.” 



CIIAPTER-XVI 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


SUMMARY 

Intnxliuiion, 31S—Kconomics of size, 3i<S—Load factors and the allocation 
of costs, 3^-?—Service and rates, 323—Building aliead of demand, 330—Fair 
return and the incentive to efTiciency, 332—Conclusion, 334. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

TIr' term “ Public Utilities” is commonly aj)j)licd to companies 
furnishing a community with such things as water, gas, electric 
current, or telephone service. Street-car lines arc also in¬ 
cluded, but will not be discussed here. These scrvucs exhibit 
all the problems of overhead cost, and in extreme forms. They 
have large capital investments, of a highly specialized kind; 
they slmw marked economy with size (except for telephone 
companies) and with intensive exploitation of their localities; 
they have strongly marked daily and seasonal peaks and some 
of them have developed ilefmitc policies looking towar<l mini¬ 
mizing the wastes in^■olved; and they face dillicult questions 
in allocating their overhead costs to different types and classes 
of busiiu'ss. In the sale of electric current, in particular, there 
have been developed the most systematic mathematical methods 
found anywhere for differentiating charges according to factors 
alTccting the company’s peak load. These systems of rates 
involve principles deserving of serious study by other businesses, 
witli a view to adapting them to their own peak-load problems. 

2. KCONOMtES OF SIZE 

The causes of increased cfi'iciency with increased size in the 
supply of electric current arc admirably summarized by Paul M. 
Lincoln, who groups them under three main heads.' First is 

* ProfcctlingSf Amcricati Institute of Electrical Engineers, 1913, pp. I 937 ~ 43 * 
In Mr Lincoln’s address as prcsiticnt of the Institute, two years later, he discussed 
growth in size of plants, among other* features of electrical development. 
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the fact that larger units of equipment cost less per unit of 
capacity; second is the reduction of operating expenses, and 
third is the fact that the greater the number of customers, tlie 
more do their individual irregidarities neutralize each other, 
producing a better load factor for the plant as whole than the 
average of the individual load factors, and a better load factor 
for a large plant than for a small one. Over against these savings 
stand the elements of increasing cost in the distributing system, 
and increasing losses in transmission. The reduction of operating 
expenses is partly due to the fact that larger output jnakes it 
economical to instal more and more labor .saving devices, and 
in order to secure the.se gains investment must increase more 
than would be necessary merely to reproduce on a large scale 
the identical mechanical units and the identical physical services 
rendered by smaller plants. .\nd as a further result, ojicrating 
expenses ()er unit produced diminish even more than hivestment. 

The economies of larger units Toilers, generators, and 
transformers .\Ir. la'ncoln repre.senis by straight lines sloping 
downwaril on a double logarithmic scale. Translated into a 
natural scale, and into terms of total (ost. these bec<ime turves 
ascending at an ever diminishing slo|)e. With boilers, he esti¬ 
mates that a tenfold increase in (apacily yields a 40 per cent 
economy, so that one could get ten times as large a boiler for 
six times the cost. With generators, he estimates that a tenfold 
increase in size brings a 65 per cent economy allowing for e(|ual 
speeds, so that the larger generator would ro>t only three and 
one-half times as much as the smaller. With transformers the 
saving runs from 65 per rent on 22,000-volt transformers to about 
77 per cent on iio.ooo-volt instruments, so that one could get 
ten times as large a transformer of the 110,000 volt type for only 
two and three-tenths times the cost. .\nd since a 10,000-kilowatt 
turbo-generator requires little more space than one of 1,000 
kilowatts, there is another largo economy in housing the [)lant. 

Further material savings are secured from sui)erheater.s and 
economizers, which save about 10 per cent of the fuel, and whose 
relative cost decreases as the size of the [riant increases; also 
condensers, feed water heaters, water-softening plants, me- 
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chanical stokers, and other machinery for handling coal and 
removing ashes, and other devices. He also mentions the 
Screening of fuel, and the securing of a guaranteed and uniform 
fuel su|)i)ly by inirchasing under sjx'cifications - an advantage 
availal)le only to large buyers. This last is an excellent example 
orintangible overhead. As for labor, Mr. Lincoln mentions that 
a lo.ooo-kilowalt generator retiuires little more attention than 
one of loo kilowatts, the number of bearings being similar. 
This item of labor is clearly a “constant cost,” while all the labor- 
saving devices already mentioned have their natural effect 
on the wage-bill. Turthermore, the large plant can have not 
only larger units but more of them, and thus gain flexibility, 
being able to run at ilifferent rates of output while the working 
units are always running near the rate which brings maximum 
economy. There are definite objections to trusting as much as 
one-fourth of the load to a single machine.' 

As one might exiiect from this list of savings, the figures of 
cost show a decided economy w’ith size, even in the ca.se of quite 
large [ilants.-' With gas, the case is somewhat different, as the 
economies of si/e appear to be exhausted before the very large 
plants are reached. 11 . ( 1 . Barker, in his Public Ulilily Rates, 
tabulates the o])erating expenses of seventeen plants of over 
500,000.000 cubic feet output, and seventy-six smaller plants, 
of less than 500,000.000 cubic feet.-* 'I’he smaller plants show 
cost increasing at a decreasing rate in a well-marked curve. In 
fact, the curve _v= I .v' fits the points riuitc remarkably well, 
where ;v is cost in tens of thousands of dollars and x is output in 
tens of millions of cubic feet. For the larger plants, the down¬ 
ward curvature disappears and the trend is to alt intents and 
purposes a straight line: y = .4i.v-bl’, k being so small as to be 
negligible in comparison with the large totals. In other words, 

* Sfe Report of National Electric Lighting Association Committee on Prime 
^fovers, igjo. 

* See Report, Wisconsin Railroad Commission 1916, pp. 640-41,676-77, for unit 
cos^ts of companiot^ of class A and class R in that state. 

^ II. G. Barker. Ptddic rtilily Rates, pp. 297-09. Two of the smaller plants 
are in large cities and are grouped by Barker with the larger plants. 
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operating expenses of large plants average 42 cents per thousand 
feet, with no perceptible savings from greater size. These ligures 
behave so like those of railroads that the coincidence is striking. 
The reader will remember that the cur\e of operating e.xpense 
showed a slight downward ciir\atiire for roads of small trafiic 
density, agreeing fairly well with the cnr\'e: y=l .r^; hut losing 
all visible curvature as the trallie densities became larger. 

Tele[)hone com]ianies, on the other h.ind, show no signs of 
economy with im re.ised size, but r.ither the (i|)posi|e. I''igures 
published by the W'iseonsin Railroad Commission indicate that 
in terms of operating 1 \pensr, the most economical size is from 
350 to 1.500 teh phones, while the lowest < apittll cost f.'ills between 
300 and t,oo<o telejihonis. tind tin (ornbiticd cost tippetirs to 
avenigi' letist for phints of front trjo to r,.'50 instriitnetits.' 'I’he 
cost for .Milwaitkce wtis about double the a'.crage for this group, 
while for Mtidisott it was more that! one thinl in esci ss. Tor 
the smaller jilants there is tilso :i tiunh wider ratige of saritition 
in cost thati the huger phuits show; perh.ips bectitise the |)ersonal 
eriu.'tlion htis tnore sco|)e. 

This increase of cost with size does not neicsstirily measure 
the cost of tonsoliilaling till the telephones in a given community 
under one orgtmiztitioti, sitne rival coniptinics wouhl Ittive to 
dupliciite :t gretit detil of the cost of the distribitting system. 
However, the decisive I'h iuent in lav or of i oiisolidtitioti is not 
cost, Intt service, .\nd in apparent delitimc of the f.icls as to 
costs, those in the lele|ihone business tippi tir to coitsider that 
added business inac' iticretise earnings tnoie ih.in it increases 
expenses, even tlioitgh it does not lover its pro i.ttti share of 
overhead. With the dtita ;it Initid it i- inipo.ssible to say whether 
this rejiresents an examitle of the short ruti prjint of view, where 
a plant, for the monti nt, htis spiire itip.ai iiy; or whether it is 
a fair long-run estimtttc of the (umnlative henellts of increased 
bu.sincss. .As it stanils, it represents titi inleristing tittd rather 
typical [tarado-X in economie judgtttenls. 

'Report, Wi.uoii'^iit Riilrooii ifji6. p|). 370'7.v Com* 

binetl cost hy llu* present uriii-r tm ihc h.t'i'. of opt nuing CKjK'nse plus 

7 per cent on cost of plant and equipment. 







The introduction of automatic telephone exchanges is an 
interesting innovation, involving an enormous investment, a 
cotresponding reduction of direct operating expense, and an 
investment in machiiies-to-niake-machincs which looks a gener¬ 
ation ahead. 'I'his device -a mechaftical marvel suggesting a 
magnified human brain and nervous system -shifts the emphasis 
from work of o|>eration to work of maintenance, renewal, and 
extension, which now becomes the chief variable element in 
costs, and requires foresight and careful scheduling to avoid the 
vicious irregularities which play so large a part in the business 
cycle and lay so heavy a burden upon industry. 

3. 1.0.\I)-F.\CT0RS .\XI) TItF, .M.UK'.vnOM OF COSTS 

Public utilities are subject to both daily and seasonal rhythms, 
though gas plants dispose of the daily peak by storage, and thus 
do not need producing ca[)acity eriual to the highest momentary 
rate of use. However, the distrilmting system must provide 
capacity for the daily peak, not merely for the daily average. 
These rhythms are to some extent subject to control, but within 
fairly delinite limits. The fundamental habits of people’s lives 
will not be changed by rate systems, but they may learn to 
cook with gas, or to use electric vacuum cleaners in the home, 
while factories will use whatever power is cheapest, and will 
accc[>t restrictions on its use if it is made worth their while to 
do so. The chief purpo.ses of a rate system should be to earn 
a reasonable total return, to develoj) the utmost use of the 
facilities so long as everx’ service |)ays at least its dillerential 
cost, and to distribute residual costs fairly according to the 
responsibility of dilTercnt u.sers for the amount of these costs. 

The expenses of a public utility vary with many things. The 
investment in the central station depends upon the capacity 
required, and this depends u|)on the maximum demand the 
plant expects to have to meet, with the proviso that it pays to 
build large enough to take care of some years' growth, rather 
than be continually rebuilding. The investment in the distri¬ 
bution .system depends jointly upon the distance which has to 
be covered and the maximum demand which each part of the 
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system has to be prepared to meet. Here, too, it is economical 
to build ahead of growth, in moderation. Coal consumed, 
and some elements of wear and tear, depend upon output; 
while the costs of billing, meter reading, and investment in 
meters depend more nearly on the number of consumers than 
on any other factor, though certain classes would reejuire more 
expensive meters. 

However, the “capacity” expenses do not necessarily vary 
in e.xact proportion to rapacity, for there is, as we have seen, 
an economy in plants of large cap.icity .so that cost does not 
increase i)ro rata. These costs may depend on maximum 
demand, but a 5 per cent increase in imaximum demand may 
typically necessitate only a 4 i>er cent increase in the “ca|).arity 
costs.”' Then any given unit of business is self-supporting so 
long as it pays four-lifths of its pro rata share of the capacity 
costs. .'Xnd if the plant has s|)ari' ca[)acity, then busine.ss need 
not pay any of the capacity costs in order to be self-sustaining. 
As for the output expenses-those which vary with output - 
daily fluctuations will produce one kind of variation in them, 
season.al fluctuations another, and long-run growth still another. 
Output expenses ar<', of course, nsluced to their lowest terms in 
hydroelectric plants, but are fairly substantial where plants burn 
coal. 

4. SKKVICK HATI S 

No rate .system can take account simultaneously of all the.se 
elements, and any elements which the rate system cannot afford 
to consider may fairly be ignored. Rale systems must be 
simple enough for the consumer to understand their general 
reason for being, while regulating bodies sometimes im[)osc 
limitations on the companies’ freedom in devising rate systems. 
For instance, it is practicable to differentiate electrical rates 
according to the user’s daily load-curve; therefor(-, the daily 
fluctuation of output costs is worth (on.'idering. On the other 

* This 4 per cent need include only e.'fpensf'i /oade //f<Yf.wry to hanfllc a possible 
increased demand, not labor-saving devices m.ifle projiUhir by an increase in output. 
The latter arc really output cosl.s, partly oiTsetting the decrcfise in operating 
expenses per unit of service, which results from increased 
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han(], if it wore decided that it was impracticable to make seasonal 
rates to stimulate business at the low seasons of the year, then 
the seasonal variation of output cost would be irrelevant. In 
C'as plants, it m.ay be <lirr[eult to make rational allowance for 
the daily jH'ak, or to stimulate off-Season business effectively, 
in which case a conservative management might fall back on 
the fact that a general growth of output, without any change 
for better or for worse in its daily or seasonal distribution, 
ought always to |iay its full share of the long-run differential 
costs of increased outjiut. i’robal)ly it would be fair, even in 
electrical concerns, to make every class of generid business pay 
at least this much, though current taken at off-peak hours might 
ckiim a lower minimum. 

A rale system is primarily governed by practiced considera¬ 
tions. If eidded use costs the consumer more them it costs the 
company, there is a [U'obable failure' lo develop sercices which 
would be worth their cost. If added use costs the consumer 
less than it costs the compeiny, there is ;i stimulus to wasteful 
use. And if the concc'rn is in the sleige where costs decrease 
with increasing size, then c barges m;\de according lo the foregoing 
irrinciples would not yield the nece.ssary income, and the company 
must charge more, jcreferably where it will leave the least effect 
in limiting use. In other words, it should follow the i)rinci]ile 
of “charging what the Iraftic will bear” in the best meaning of 
that much-abused phrase. 

'rile most logical .si steln based on costs Would be to charge 
each customer a lump sum to cover the entire amount of the 
“consumer c'osts,” or costs which are governed by the number 
of consumers. 'I'bis charge' would lie uniform to all consumers, 
or lo all in a given cla.ss. Then e;uh would jiay a “readincss- 
to-serve” charge, covering at h'ast the differential portion of the 
capacity costs, and divided up according to the consumer’s 
share in the ma.ximum demand which falls on the central plant, 
so far as that can be determined.' 'I'liis would not be an infallibly 

' rhe “ readiness-to >tor\‘e" princijilc is familiar as a basis for electrical rates* 
The “Hopkin-on rate ’ is the most used form of rate for larj'c consumers, and is 
made uj> of a charge of so much per kilowatt of maximum demand and another 
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just standard, but probably as good as could be devised. To 
this would be added an output charge covering all the difTerential 
costs of output. If the utility is so large that there arc no more 
economies to be had from further growth, then this system of 
rates will coc'cr all its costs. liut if it is in the stage <tf decreasing 
costs with increasing size, then there will be some residual or 
constant costs which must be divided in whatever way seems 
just or e.xpedient jirobably according to "what the traflic 
will bear." 

Ihc critical fealvires of this method of riite in.aking are: 
the arranging of the nite so that the chargm for additional use 
covers only the output costs, the covering of capacity ami con- 
•sumer costs in a way which does not fall as a burden on ailditiomil 
u.sc, and the li.xing of ditterenti.d costs as a minimum, with 
liberty to .apportion residual losts on priiuiples of justice atid 
e.xpediemy. The first principles are definitely recognized in 
modern electriial rate .-ystems, wliili' the third makes itself felt 
with quite siilTicient foia'e, \\hether it is recognized as part of the 
.system or tint. Maiuifaetuia rs who could generate their own 
current are in a position to secure the lowest rale the utility 
can make, above dillerential I'ost, while smaller consumers 
have no such bargaining advantage. 

The form of the rate system varies. Sometimes the con¬ 
sumer and lapacity i harges are merged. Where the company 
does not wish to make separate ( barges for " r< .'Kliiiess to-serve,” 
or is not allowed to do so, the same result is .'i|)pro.\imated by 
making a heavy initial diarge for c urreiit, .so that even fairly’ 
small users shall pay their c apai itv losts, and then (hanging 
to a lower rate for additional current after the ((insumer has used 
sufficient to pay for his capacity (o^ts, whatever they may be.' 
Thus the point at which the lower rate begins needs to be carefully 

charge of so much per kilowatt-tiour u-cil. .Sec- Watkin-, /go/riVa/ R<Ue^, pp. 50-^2 
and el.seu'hcrc. Watkins notes that rate .sehediiii s do not e.(plicitly Pike account of 
anything but the amount of tlic consumer's inaximuin, ignoring the way in wliich 
it fits into the Iixid-curve of tlie entire s\ .-tem. 

'This form of rate is known by the name of ils inventor, .Mr. .\rthur Wright, 
and is the commonest form of load-factor rate, e.^ja'dally for small consumers. 
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adjusted, so that the system may be something more than a 
mere discount for quantity used. Where the capacity of the 
cctfisumer’s fi.xtures is taken as the indc.x of his share in capacity 
costs, he gets iJie lower rate after tlie equivalent of, let us say, 
thirty hours’ continuous u.se of his total capacity. Thus he 
canjower his rate without using any more current, by reducing 
the number or size <if his fi.xlures and con.suming the same amount 
of current as before. Hut this would not ordinarily result in 
lightening tlie company’s burdens materially, since the consumer 
will prol(‘Ct him.self by doing without lights in closets, cellars, 
and other jdaces wh(!re they arc little used, and the result will 
be little reduction, cither in the peak or in the average load. 
For this reason other indexes are sometimes used, such as floor- 
space or number of rooms. 

One of the most diflicult parts of such a rate system is the 
choice of an index of the consumer’s rc.sponsibility for the capacity 
costs. In some cases the consumer makes a .special contract 
by which he uses current only at off-peak times. Here the 
con.sumer’s share of capacity costs is nothing at all. At the 
opposite extreme is “breakdown” or emergency service, where 
virtually the entire cost is on account of “readiness to serve,” 
and actual out[)Ut may be next to nothing. A city’s demand 
for water for its tire hydratits is t)f this sort; it is responsible for 
a large jxirt of the investment of a water company, though the 
amount of water actually taken is relatively insignilicant. The 
increased investment is chiefly in the distributing system. 
The necessary capacity of reservoirs is not greatly increased, 
though a central pumping station may have to be made larger 
to be sure of being able to furnish the necessary flow. It would 
not be absolutely necessary, however, to provide for the largest 
conceivable demand, since private consumers could be shut off 
in the event of some great conflagration. Here a rather high 
grade of judgment is evidently required in estimating the invest¬ 
ment which is really called for in order to provide for such demands 
for intermittent service. 

Between these two extremes stands the typical consumer, 
who uses the service fairly regularly but not with absolute 
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unifonnity, and whose demand comes partly on tlic peak and 
partly off. 

One index of his share of capacity costs is the total capacity 
of his fixtures. This might he fairly just as hetweeen members 
of a homogeneous class of custcmiers. hut would he C'ery unfair 
as between different classes. However, it a better measure is 
found for allotting the burden between resideiu esand drug-stores, 
for example, capacity of fixtures may do fairly well to divide 
up the class burden among the members of the class. Another 
test is the consumer's iiKuimum demand. This can be recorded 
by meters built for the pur|)ose, but it is not considered economi¬ 
cally [wactieable to do this for residence consumers.' Further¬ 
more, the demand that counts is the demand at the time of the 
peak load on the central station.' This also can be recorded by 
a dual meter, or the meter can be arranged to run faster between 
certain hours, but these methods do not appear to have made 
their way into permanent use.' In the nature of the case, the 
greater part of the trade is extremely likely to come from 
customers whose individual i)eaks come at about the same time 
as the jreak on the l entral station. 

No one index is best for all eases. It depends on the number 
and size of the customers in a given class, on whether their 
individual peaks come at the same time as the c<-ntral station 
peak or not, and on whether the indivhlual customer is in a posi¬ 
tion to control his reciuirements for peak .service, if he is given a 
chance to gain thereby. The mechanical recording of actual 
maximum demands, or of demands at the time of the central 
station peak, is an inaccurate basis of rate-makiiig for small 
customers. For the chief signilicance to the (omirany of the 
past performances of their customers is as evidence of the maxi¬ 
mum load they need to provide against in the future. It is 
useless for this purpose unless behavior is consistent enough 
to make it possible to judge the future by the past. Large 

' See Watkins, op. cit., p. 137. 

•Ibid., pp. 50-51. A recent development is the meter which graphically 
records the entire load-cuivc, and this probably has a wide field o( usefulness for 
large consumers. 

• Ibid., p. 56. 
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consumers or classes of consumers beHave consistently, but single 
small customers are governed too much by chance. A careful 
study of their itulividual habits of consumption would make it 
possible to judge what their proper sli^ire in the total peak burden 
is, but a single day’s nia.ximum jreak means very little. An 
average for December and January would mean a great deal 
more, and might work fairly just results. 

In general, however, the exact method of determining peak 
resixrnsbility is not so important as it is to exempt from capacity 
charges additirmal service which comes wholly or mainly off 
the peak. 'J'he practical improvements resulting from scientific 
rate systems have come not so much from limiting peak demands 
by penalizing them with heavy charges as from developing off- 
peak business by freeing it from the burden of overhead. This 
has been done jrartly by granting low rates for additional current 
on .such terms that the extra demand must come, in the nature 
of the case, mostly at off-peak hours, h'or example, the ordinary 
residence will not use current for lighting more than a certain 
number of hours ii\ the day. To increase the average number 
of hours’ use, curreirt must be used for cooking and household 
machinery. And while some of this service may come on the 
peak, the net effect will be to increase the ratio between average 
outimt and maximum demand. One way of making concessions 
to stimulate this kind of business is to sell appliances at low prices, 
taking the jirolit in the cjiarge for current used. This applies 
to gas as well as electricity. It has its undesirable side, since 
it gives the company an incentice to discriminate in favor of 
appliances which are not too economical of gas or electricity, 
so that it is irrobably better, in the long rurr; not to use one 
operation to subsiilize another, but to let each stand on its own 
feet, provided a really scientilic system of rate-differentiation 
can b<' worked out and applied. 

However, it is in the development of power for industrial 
purposes that the greatest gains in off-peak business have been 
made. The c.xperience of one large eastern industrial center in 
this respect is striking.' In 1907 there was a sharp peak between 

* See Watkins’ Elecirictil Raies, p. 72.9 
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five and six o’clock in the evening, amounting to more than 
double the average day-time rate of consumption. Gradually 
there was built up an all-day demand, until the former peak 
actually disappeared, its place being taken by a jilateau lasting 
from eight in the morning till si.x at night, with variations of 
little more than jo per cent, the actual summit often coming 
between nine and ten in the morning. With this change went 
a steady improvement in the load-factor from 50 per cent in 
1907 and i()o8 to an average of 71.5 per cent for the years 1917 
to 19J0, with a maximum of 8 j per cent in hjiS. In this war 
year, current was used in large amounts until ten o'clock at 
night, probably on account of i)lants working overtime. And 
it was this evening demand which maile possible a total output 
which was 82 per cent of what it would have been if demand 
had been uniform throughout the twenty-four hours. This is 
probably too high a load-factor: too high, that is, for the best 
results in terms of all the human factors involved, but it illus¬ 
trates forcibly what can be done by developing all-day uses. 
During all this time the five-o’clock demand continued growing, 
and was about five times as great in 1918 as in 1907, so that it 
apfiears that these results vvere not .iccomplished by comjiressing 
the (leak but by exjxinding the business done during the rest of 
the day. 

In telephone service the most definite exam|)lc of rates to 
develo() off-jieak business has been in the long-distance service, 
where night rates liave been established. These have had the 
effect of building up subsidiary peaks, the customers tending 
to put in calls as soon as [lossible after the reduced rate goes into 
effect. In general, the fixing of rates for different classes of 
service involves diflicult questions of justice in a(i[)ortioning 
overhead costs. Business traffic is more steady during the day 
than residential traffic, which tends to concentrate during the 
after-breakfast and after-dinner hours, but on the other hand 
business demands a higher speed of service, the benefits of which 
are necessarily extended to residential users in considerable 
measure. For these and other reasons, the allocation of costs 
between different classes is a matter of judgment and hyfwthesis, 
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in which the results may differ acc<Jrd^g M which of two hy¬ 
potheses are used, both being equally plausible. 

, Telephone companies naturally desire to develop business, 
and are willing to make low rates attract users who cannot 
afford the rates which other users pay. This must, of course, 
be-done under the form of a different class of service, such as a 
four-party or an eight-party line. Here the range of jxissible 
discriminati(ni is limited. A company might be willing to 
instal cheaj) classes of service at greater reductions in rates than 
their relative cost by itself would justify, if they could thereby 
attract new business and only new business. But many existing 
customers will shift to the new and cheaper classes if the induce¬ 
ment is substantial, and it is not easy for a regulated public 
service company to make the quality of the cheaper service 
intentionally unattractive with the deliberate jrurirose of pre¬ 
venting the users of more exiiensivc services from shifting to 
the new class, and so securing the concession which was meant 
to develop new trade and new trade only. 

Thus the principle of “charging what the traffic will bear” 
cannot be utilized to its fullest extent by telephone companies. 
Perhaps the clearest economic principle applying to telephone 
rates is the rule that additional calls, beyond the usual minimum, 
should cost the subscriber approximately as much as they add 
to the cost of the company. A flat rate of so much per month 
for unlimited serv’ice tends toward wasteful use, and a uniform 
charge of so much per call may hinder the profitable extension 
of business. The uniform charge with a monthly minimum 
combines the bad features of both, and is only justified on grounds 
of physical convenience. 

3. BUILDING AHEAD OF DEMAND 

Where demand is growing, it is only common sense and reason¬ 
able economy to build in anticipation of its growth, with the 
result that some parts of the plant, at least, have more capacity 
than is needed for present business. Maintenance, insurance, 
depreciation, and interest on this excess capacity are costs, but 
costs of what? Are they cost^ of present business or deferred 
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charges against future business ? If deferred charges, how should 
their amount be measured and what should be the attitude of 
regulating bodies when the time comes for the company to realize 
on its foresight? The accounting procedure involved in this 
question is beyond the scope of the present study, but the princi¬ 
ples underlying it can be formulated in general terms. 

The sum of costs over a term of years, both operating expenses 
and capital charges, will be diminished if the company builds 
sufficiently far in advance of demand, and increased if it builds 
too far in advance or not far enough. The exact point depends 
on the rate of future growth, and is therefore uncertain, so that 
no one can determine in advance the exact best size, and some 
risk is necessarily involved. 'I'his risk may be either assumed 
by the public or laid upon the company; that is, the company 
may be held to be entitled to recover a fair return on whatever 
it has spent, or the public may Ije held to be entitled to the benefit 
of reasonably good judgment on the [tart of the company, so 
that the company might suffer a loss if it built unwisely. If this 
latter policy is followed, it is reasonable to give the company 
a corresponding chance of pro/it if its judgment jiroves to have 
been unusually good. 

In any case, it is unfair to make pre.sent consumers pay all 
the idle overhead incurred for the sake of jiroviding for the 
future business in the cheapest possible way. The cost of present 
business should be so calculated that with reasonable growth 
its burdens will be the same as those of future business, and the 
amount of the deferred charge should be large enough to bring 
about this uniformity. Both present and future business should 
pay more than a bare return on the capacity they actually use, 
and the idle overhead should be evenly distributed between 
them, so long as it does not exceed a reasonable amount. As 
to what is a reasonable amount, this should be determined by 
investigation of the experience of different classes of communities, 
showing the typical rates of growth, the costs of inadequate 
provision for the future, or of unduly great provision, and the 
savings possible from a wise policjc With very large communi¬ 
ties, it would probably prove possible to make the plant so 
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flexible that the troublesome element of idle capacity and 
deferred charges could be reduced to very small proportions, 
jind it might even be disregarded altogether. 

'I’he general rule of regulation is that the company is entitled 
to a fair return on all investment u?ed and useful for the service 
of, the public, but this should not be construed to mean a return 
only on the capacity which the public requires for the business 
of the present year only. A certain amount of idle capacity is 
normally “used and useful,” let us say, in 1923, in providing 
for future traffic in the cheapest way possible; and after that 
traffic materializes-say in 1926 -it is receiving the benefit, 
not merely of the interest, dejireciation. etc., actually accruing 
in 1926, but of a certain amount of unabsorbed charge's accruing 
during the preceding years. This is an extension of the well- 
known principle developed by the Wisconsin commission that a 
“fair return” includes compensation for deficits due to the 
inevitable period of development which such businesses must 
go through. 

Since it ajjpears not only natural but desirable that a company 
should carry, a large i)art of llu' time, cai)acity beyond the 
demands of the business of the moment, it seems to follow that 
it should be free to minimize the burden of unearned overhead 
costs by making low rates to develop additional business which 
may utilize this cajjacity, with tlie understanding that this 
creates no permanent obligation and that these rates may be 
raised when regular business expands to the point of requiring 
the full capacity of the plant. Such rates would be difficult 
to administer, but are justified, at least in theory, by the facts 
of the case. 

6. “f.mr return” and the incentive to efficiency 

Thus we come to the general question of “fair return” in 
regulated companies and its relation to efficient management. 
This question transcends the bounds of a study of overhead 
costs, and is too large to be treated here. Yet the preceding 
discussion reveals facts which have an important bearing upon 
it We have seen that efficiency is not merely a technical matter; 
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it includes a knowledge of differential and residual costs, and 
requires the scientific classification of service and rates so as to 
promote the best use of the facilities at hand, and a wise jwlicy 
in the matter of building for future growth. It also includes 
correct decisions as to when twisting i)lants should be abandoned; 
when new machines should be installed; when a railroad line 
should be relocated; when a power-house should be moved to a 
cheaper location, etc. Kven if the re<)uirements of technical 
efficiency could be determined and standardized by a regulating 
body, these economic retiuirements would remain, and would 
offer still greater difficulties. I'he regulating body can hardly 
be e.xi}ccted to set uj) standards of efficiency in all these matters 
and enforce them upon the comi)any. 

This being the case, jrrogress will be promoted if the company 
has some chance to secure the rewards nf jiioneering in the shape 
of a profit, reasonable in amount and limited in time. 'I'herc 
is danger in limiting the company’s return too rigidly to its 
overhead costs as shown in the accounts. This principle .shows 
itself forcibly in determining the point .at whic h existing iwojrerty 
should bo abandoned and its value written off the books. When¬ 
ever new equi]>nu'nt can reduce the total costs of service enough 
to pay its own overhead, tlisref’dniiiii; iiiiy irrecoverable costs 
represented by the old equipment, the old e(jui|iment has lost its 
value; depreciation has alre.ady occurred. If a commission 
could always determine when this had ha|i|)ened, it could write 
this amount off the books, and then the company would have 
nothing to lose by making the change. Hut the commissions 
are not in a position to do this: they must ordinarily wait until 
the company tries the experiment and reveals the facts. If they 
then penalize the company, it is penalized not for the depreciation 
but for recognizing it and making it good an outcome which 
tends to put a blight on the necessary modernizing of plants. 

The differential cost to the comj)any of such modernization 
should not be swollen by a capital lo.ss for which the moderni¬ 
zation itself is not responsible. This is a real dilemma, and points 
toward the provision of reserv-cs to take care of such contingencies. 
Where such reserves have not been provided and Uie contingency 
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arises, it is the part of wisdom to give the company an extension 
of time in which to write off the value of its obsolete property. 

7. CONCLUSION 

The questions covered by this cfiapter are so varied that no 
simple summary is iiossible. It is evident that efficiency is a 
matter not merely of smooth-running machines and economiaal 
arrangement of floor-s[)ace but of economic analysis of the facts 
of differential and residual costs, both in their short-time and 
their long-time aspects, as affected by daily and seasonal fluctu¬ 
ations, by growth in size of plants and by the irrecoverable 
costs of abandoned property. The requirements of efficiency 
call not merely for a high grade of intelligence but for a broad- 
gauge grasp of economic principles and the ability to feel one’s 
way sanely through experimental solutions where no preconceived 
formula can serve as an absolute guide. 
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OVERHEAD COSTS IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 

SUMMARY 
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Overhead costs in “consumption," 354—Conclusion, 355. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

If one asks the question: “How large an element does 
overhead cost constitute in industry in general?” the answer 
is not so simple as one might ox[)ect, on account of the different 
varieties and aspects of overhead cost. And if one were to under¬ 
take a survey of the field, industry l)y industry, one would find 
different aspects emphasized in different industries. It will be 
worth while, therefore, to make out a rough outline of the subjects 
which such an inquiry must cover. Such an outline will inevit¬ 
ably contain a deal of cross-classification, since overhead costs 
may be divided according to the productive factor concerned— 
capital, labor, materials, or knowledge and organization; accord¬ 
ing to the type of variation considered- long-run growth, 
mobilizations of productive energ}' from industry to industry, 
and seasonal, cyclical, or other fluctuations of activity; according 
to the facts of physical production or the character of financial 
obligations; and according to the person or agency which bears 
the burden and responsibility—for it may fall on the business 
enterprise directly concerned, on other business enterprises, 
on employees, on the public as individuals, on business associa¬ 
tions, or on government. In the outline which is here presented, • 
no attempt will be made to follow this four-dimensional scheme 
with strict consistency, as that would make the framework 
unnecessarily complex, and the reader will readily recognize 
which basis of classification is being used in each heading. 

1. First and foremost comes the question of the amount of 
invested capital in an industry: (a) total investment, (b) perma- 
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nent equipment, (c) specialized and immobile equipment, (d) 
investment covered by funded debt or other forms of fixed 
■financial obligation, such as leases, and (c) the surplus capacity, 
if any, above the amount required to satisfy the demand, includ¬ 
ing the average demand, the maximum of daily or seasonal fluc- 
tfiations, and the maximum of the business cycle or the capacity 
required to sustain the peak of business prosperity. This survey 
of invested caidtal throws light on the size of the necessary 
margin above operating expenses; whether necessary to legal 
solvency, necessary to the immediate continuance of operations, 
or necessary to long-run economic soundness. It should be recog¬ 
nized that the mobility of capital is a relative thing and that the 
loss involved in mobilization, which may be regarded as a form 
of “sunk cost,” grows less as the time allowed for mobilization 
grows greater. So far as factors can be mobilized, the costs 
they represent arc dilTerential costs of output, but with many 
of the short-nm lluctuations, mobilization is impossible, and 
these costs must then be treated as constant. 

2. Almost equally important is the investment in materials, 
analyzed with reference to the risk the company runs of being 
caught with them on its hands in a falling market and being 
forced to write otT part of their original cost as irrecoverable. 
Another important fact about materials is that while their cost is 
a direct expense to the business which uses them, it contains or 
reimburses tlie overhearl costs of those who produced them. 
To an integrated concern, a large part of the cost of its materials 
would be overhead. This difficulty can be met by counting 
only the “value added to materials” and tlie cost of adding that 
value, but materials cannot be wholly ignored, since some of the 
costs of working them up depend upon their amount, character, 

* and value. 

3. The economies (a) of size, (b) of horizontal combination, 
and (c) of vertical combination. 

4. Joint costs: that part of the total cost of a series of comple¬ 
mentary products which cannot be traced to any one of them. 

5. The responsiveness of costs to fluctuations, daily, seasonal, 
and cyclical. This depends .partly upon the facts of invested 
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capital, but even more upon the character and behavior of the 
operating expenses, both indirect and direct. 

6. Intellectual overhead: the “state of the arts” or the 
commercial and technical knowledge essential to efficient produc¬ 
tion, so far as it is limited by economic forces or api)r()priated 
as wealth by private interests, or so far as it requires economic 
efforts to conserve it, pro|>agate it and e.xteiid its boundaries. 
The extent, imiwrtance, and costliness of this element in produc¬ 
tion is no less significant than the manner of administering it. 
Is it private jiroperty or a jmblic good ? Is it cared for by 
individual producers, by voluntary associations, or by local or 
national governments? 

7. If not already covered under the jircceding heading, there 
would be the further question: I'o what extent does the industry 
benefit by public services of a special sort ? Such services are 
mostly concerned with industrial and comnn'rcial knowledge— 
the bureau of standards tests materials, the bureau of mines 
experiments with safety devices and methods, the dejiartmcnt 
of agriculture publishes the results of a wide variety of studies, 
while agricultural cx|)eriment stations and demonstration farms 
engage in research and education for the good of the farmer, and 
members of Congress distribute seeds. Asirle from this last 
political anachronism these are all of the nature of scientific 
development of methods of production, and broadcasting of the 
results as widely as po,s.sible, for the benefit of individual small- 
scale producers who could not irossibly do this for themselves. 

8. Last but not least, would come a study of the e.xtent to 
which labor partook of the nature of an oxxrhead cost; first to 
the individual employer; second, to the industrj' at large; 
third, to the laborer him.sclf, and last, to the community as a 
whole. This entire matter of labor will require a chapter by 
itself. 

2. GENERAL MANUFACTIIKI.VG 

It is, of course, impossible to generalize about anything so 
vast and varied as modern manufacturing, ranging as it does 
from the billion-dollar steel merger to the tiny shop where a girl 
weaves scarves by hand for those who can pay the price. One 
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important symptom is the ratio* of'capital to, annual output 
(in terms of “value added to materials”). l^(%Wald Knauth’s 
• analysis of the census figures shows that &e average value 
product of manufacturers was 46 per cent of die capital 
while at one extreme stood a group of twenty-five iiuj^tries 
whose value product averaged 103 per cent of the capittj|^d at 
the other extreme a group of twenty-one industries whl^ Vtdue 
product averaged only 17.5 per cent of their capital. .'By com¬ 
parison, the value-product of railroads was 19.5 per cent of the 
capital, or 14.4 per cent if “materials, supplies, etc.,” are omitted. 

Thus the manufacturing plants of heaviest capital investment 
are about on even terms with railroads. The list includes blast 
furnaces, lead smelting and refining and manufacturing lead for 
I)ipe and sheet, coke, gas, cement, malt, ])etroleum refining, 
sugar refining, and moving pictures. In general, the list shows 
marked similarity to the list of industries in which three-quarters 
or more of the output is made in large plants, i.e., plants of 
more th;in $1,000,000 annual output. Evidently large propor¬ 
tions of capital to hibor and large size of plants are related—each 
is partly cause and partly effect. 

As for materials, conditions vary so much that little need be 
said save that the average outlay is several times the annual out¬ 
lay for labor, which means that the average concern, besides its 
own overhead in the shape of return on investment, is paying 
for a still larger aggreg^ite of overhead costs incurred by those 
who make the materials it uses. Another way of putting it is 
to say that a majority of all Uie overhead costs of industry are 
incurred in producing things which others use as materials, and 
must be shifted onto those who .use the “materials. But to 
the latter, these are not overhead costs, but direct and variable 
costs. In being shifted, they have been converted from one 
form to another. 

The elasticity of expenses also varies so much that it is hardly 
possible to generalize beyond the fact that expenses vary far 
more in the long run than over short periods, and that in the 
short run, operating expenses probably vary in typical cases 
from half to three-fourths as^much as output, up to the point of 
ronerpstinn In snerial ra.ses fhev would varv less than this. 
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These estimate| do not take account of one clement which is 
very inelastic over short periods, namely, the cost of materials 
used. As we have seen, investment in materials is a "sunk cost,” 
in tltotit cannot be unmade, if demand falls off, and if prices fall, 
the original cost cannot be easily recovered. One could try, of 
course, but the only result would be to lose more by not selling 
goods than by putting prices low enough to sell them. 

Thus it is considered wise ))ractice, when prices of materials 
have fallen, to write the value of one's stock on hand down to the 
new market level and then undertake to make goods at a jtrofit 
on this new and deflated cost. The chief economic logic hack of 
this may lie in the fact that the last .sup])lies of goods, which 
govern the market, are made from materials bought at the new 
prices, by producers who would not have done it if it ha<l not 
appeared worth their while. This is the competition which 
every jwoducer has to meet, no matter wdien his materials were 
bought, and he places himself on an even hwting with it, so far 
as accounting can do so, by taking his loss on his materials and 
not letting it affect his present i)ricc policy. Thus a large invest¬ 
ment in materials is even worse than a large investment in 
specialized machinery, when prices swing downward. Observa¬ 
tion indicates that at such times businesses with large commit¬ 
ments in materials are the worst sufferers, rather than those 
whose costs consist largely of charges for fixed capital.' 

3. MJiRCHANDIZlNO 

If the manufacturer’s outlay for materials covers other 
producers’ overhead costs to an amount larger than his own, still 
more is this true of the merchant. The studies of the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research show the cost of goods sold to have 
averaged, for recent years, 62.7 per cent of net sales in retail 
jewelry stores, 68.1 per cent in retail shoe stores, and 88.1 per 
cent in wholesale grocery establishments.’ If a commodity 

■ This point is imde in an unpublished manuscript by I’rofessor Alvin H. 
Hansen, of the University of Minnesota. 

•Sec C. E. Frazer, “The Readjustment of Retail and Wholesale Operating 
Expenses,” Harvard Business Rniew (January, 1923), pp. 222-24* The hgures 
for jewelry cover 1919-21; for shoes, 1918-21; for department stores, 1920-21; 
and for the wholesale grocery trade, 1916-21. 
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retails for one dollar, the retailer may typically keep twenty- 
height cents out of which to pay all Ws expenses, the wholesaler 
twelve cents, leaving sixty cents as the cost of the goods them¬ 
selves, of which perhai)s twenty-four cents go to manufacturers, 
sixteen for all forms of transportation, divided about equally 
between railroads and other agencies, and twenty cents to 
agriculture, forestry, and mining, while government may con¬ 
tribute one-half cent or more as free overhead, chiefly in interest, 
dejireciation, and maintenance on streets and highways. The 
strictly constant capital costs - interest, taxes, and insurance— 
may absorb seven cents in retailing, three cents in wholesaling, 
three and omshalf in manufacturing, nearly four cents in transpor¬ 
tation, and about five cents in agriculture, forestry, and mining. 

Thus the money the retailer pays for his goods goes to cover 
other people’s overhead costs totaling twice as much as the 
retailer’s, and the money the wholesaler ])ays for goods covers 
overhead outlays four times as great as those of the wholesaler 
himself, Kvidenlly, while it is im|)ortant for the merchant to 
protect his own overhead, it is more important for industry as & 
whole that his part in the system of production should be so 
ordered as to help protect the overhead of the producers from 
whom he buys. 'I’his means less retrenchment on the part of 
dealers when demand falls off and i>rices sag, hut this can only 
be made [xissible by refraining from overstocking when business 
is active and prices arc-high and going higher. The questions 
this raises are not simj)lc, but it is clear that if a more stable 
control of buying could be brought about, it would be a great 
gain to the dealers themselves. But that is another story, and 
must wait until we come to the question of the business cycle. 

How clastic are the expenses of mercantile establishments in 
response to changes in volume of busine.ss ? The available figures 
go to show that expenses vary far less titan sales, but this evidence 
is useless for purposes of quantitative estimates, since the volume 
of sales measures the ups and downs of prices far more than of 
physical out|tut. E.xpenses may be reduced by cutting wages 
or by reducing the operating and selling force. Cutting wages 
is a doubtful benefit, for the best employees tend to go over to.' 
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competitors who have maintained wages, and the concern may 
lose more, in the long run, than it gains. Reductions in working 
force cannot easily be made when the concern is struggling to 
maintain its physical output in the face of a falling market. The 
policy of maintaining steady employment for tlie regular force 
also acts to deter employers from laying off large numbers of 
operatives. Thus there is considerable resistance to economizing 
in operating expenses. Mr. ('. E. Frazer finds that mercantile 
expenses tend to rise in times of activity, and fail to subside in 
times of depression.' Further evidence is found in the fact that 
employment fluctuates far less in merchandising than in mining, 
transport, or manufacturing.' Altogether it is fair to conclude, 
contrary to the general imi)ression, that expenses arc less elastic 
in merchandising than in manufacturing, and that constant 
expenses are larger. 

So far as “cost of goods sold” is concerned, the question 
whether this is clastic or not deiKuids on the accounting policy 
followed. If the concern charges goods at their original cost, 
this item becomes thoroughly inelastic until existing stocks are 
disposed of. And if one wi.shes to know the effect of business 
changes on the total profits and losses of the concern, this gives 
a true account. For purposes of guiding sales jiolicy, it may be 
wise to write the value of goods on hand u|) or down, following 
! the market; but this merely means that profits and losses due 
to selling goods are separated from profits and losses due to hold¬ 
ing them in stock, and docs not affect the sum total. Where con¬ 
cerns have contracted ahead for goods at a fixed pria‘, the result 
is the same, if the contracts are carried out to the letter; but 
merchants do not buy their goods in this way to the same extent 
as manufacturers. If new goods are being bought and disposed 
of along with the old, expenses become to that extent elastic. 
But this factor has least effect at |irecisely the most critical 
times—those when depression is setting in—since at such times 

* See his summary of results of studies by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
research, in the Harvard Business Review, as cited in the firecediiig footnote. 

L • Sec W. I. King, Employment, Hours and Earnings in Prosperity and Depress 
e^wcially pp. 49-52. National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 
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new purchases are at a minimum, and the old goods must be 
disposed of before new ones can find an unhindered market. 

This matter of the cost of goods on hand is a more serious 
disturbing element, in the short run, than the constant costs 
represented by the permanent investment, since the depreciation 
of the stock can easily wipe out the entire return to capital, and 
no retrenchment can affect the loss on goods already bought. 
On the other hand, when demand docs revive, it only requires a 
small |)ercentagc of addition to the price of the product to bring 
in twofold returns on investment, so that the fat months can 
make uj) for the lean. Thus businesses of this class are likely 
to alternate between high returns on investment and none at all, 
and their chief problem is to bridge the chasms and achieve 
reasonable financial stability through the succeeding phases of 
the business cycle. The evil of chronic cut-throat competition 
docs not affect them seriously. 

On tlie other hand, seasonal changes of demand are not 
marked by the same une.xpected and general changes of prices 
which accompany the business cycle. True, goods go out of 
season, and have to be marked down, often without very much 
regard to their original cost; but this does not usually affect the 
whole of a merchant’s stock at once. Goods may be sacrificed, 
but it is to make room for other goods which are in season and 
will sell more rapidly. Thus it is possible to disregard the 
original cost of such remnants in order to dispose of them, and 
consider only how to realize the largest salvage, whether by 
holding the goods until another season, when they will usually 
be at a discount as last season’s goods, or by forcing them on the 
market at an even greater discount, and thus saving storage, 
with the costs of moving into storage and out again, and incidental 
deterioration. In any case the mark-down is limited to the 
remnants, and does not embrace the whole volume of sales. 

Aside from this question of seasonal obsolescence of stock, 
some seasons are duller than others, and special efforts or conces¬ 
sions may be useful in stimulating off-season demand. But since 
the idle overhead of the mercantile establishment is relatively 
small compared to the direct cosf of the goods sold, the room for 
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such concessions is more Umited than in the case of manu¬ 
facturers and very much more so than in the case of public 
utilities. Special selling efforts may utilize the idle overhead 
of the selling force itself, hut heavy slashing of |)rices is hardly 
a profitable policy. 

The economies of size ap])ear in merchandising, though 
differences in grade of goods sold often make them hard to trace. 
In general, the large store spends a smaller percentage of its 
gross income for the goods it sells, but a larger j)ercentage on 
operating c.x])enses, especially advertising, while large stores 
turn their stock over more rapidly, and sell more goods per 
full-time sales person.' branch houses distributing packing¬ 
house products show marked economy with increased size. 

To sum up, costs of mercantile establishments are very 
flexible if moderate lime is granted, much more so than manu¬ 
facturing costs. But they are decidedly inelastic over short 
periorls. The cost of goods sold is a direct cost of ouli)Ul, but the 
actual amount spent quickly becomes a matter of ancient 
history: a “sunk cost.” If the present dilTerential cost of 
getting more goods is more than the amount actually sj)ent for 
the stock on hand, well and good; if less, then sales may show a 
profit above dilTerential cost, and the concern may still go 
bankrupt. 

4. AGRICULTURE 

As has already been suggested, the most definite indivisible 
unit in farming consists of the farmer himself and his family. 
Outside hel]) is used to tide over the jieak demand of ])lanting 
time and harvesting time, but it is characteristically hard to get, 
largely on account of this very irregularity. Land and improve¬ 
ments, buildings, farm implements and machinery and work- 
animals constitute a fixed investment with an unusually long 
average life. The total area of potential agricultural land in 
the world is, in a sense, absolutely fixed; and where it needs 
clearing, drainage, or other reclamation work it cannot be made 

* Sec Frazer, op.cit.,pp. 219-20. Also^wnry of Relaii Distribution of Clothing, 
V, 15,187, 277, 395, 406, 420, and elsewhere. Korthwestern University School of 
Commerce, Bureau of Business Research, Horace Secrist, director, 1921. 
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quickly available in large amounts. However, there is far more 
elasticity in the amount actually put under the plow and culti¬ 
vated to the major crops, and still more where any one-crop is 
considered. The chief resistance to suclfadjustments is personal, 
depending upon the knowledge and adaptability of the farmer 
himself. Men do what they know how to do rather than incur 
the risks and wastes of trying to find some theoretical “best 
combination ” of crops and methods. Farming is one of the most 
difficult of trades, and the knowledge unconsciously picked up 
from childhood on, and habits unconsciously formed, constitute 
a personal capital whose value is very great and whose inertia 
is hard to overcome. This inertia has to be broken up and this 
personal capital converted into something more mobile, through 
widespread education, not merely in scientific methods but in the 
methods of picking up and utilizing new scientific methods as they 
come within reach, before tliis form of agricultural capital can 
be made as mobile as the good of the agricultural community 
requires. 

The single farm has a land area which is often taken for 
granted as a constant factor, and it is not always convenient 
to change it. Nevertheless many farm owners rent additional 
land 14 per cent of one group cited by Nourse.' All in all, the 
total fixed investment in farms is large far larger in proportion 
to output than in any major class of industries except railroads 
and public utilities. It ha^ been estimated that rent of land 
alone accounts for one-fourth the cost of raising potatoes in 
Maine, under intensive cultivation, and one-third in Wisconsin, 
under extensive cultivation.’ Two groups of farms of varied 
character show receipts a trifle over 20 per cent of capital. An 
inspection of some budgets shows about one-fourth of the total 
expenses to be of a character indicating that they are probably 
constant to about the same degree as the return on capital 
invested in railways. 

Thus farming is like railroading in that a wide margin above 
“out-of-pocket expenses” is required to cover return on invest- 

* See E. G. Nourec, Agricultural EconcmicSt P* 285 . 

•/W4., pp. 45J-5J. 
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mcnt and to provide for betterments, if these are to be made out 
of income. Accordingly the return can fall far below the eco¬ 
nomically necessary yield on investment and still cover the actual 
out-of-pocket expenses, so tliat the industry may drag along 
chronically in a half-starved condition without reaching an 
absolute limit. In other words, it clearly has the characteristics 
which invite “cut-throat com])etition,” aggravated by the 
inertia of the human capital involved. 'I'his in turn is made 
worse by the small-scale character of the business, which makes 
it a burden to kee]> accurate cost accounts, while s|>ecial cost 
analyses must be made by government or some other agency com¬ 
manding large funds, if they arc to be made at all. 

A further difliculty arises from the length of the season and 
the uncertainty of the yield. Few manufacturers would start 
to make goods fur as many months ahead as the farmer docs, 
without a contract at a definite jirice for a definite quantity 
which he knew he could turn out. 1 he “sunk cost” involved 
would be too great. But the farmer has no choice; he must incur 
it if he is to produce at all. Broadly speaking, there are two 
points at which lie controls his output. t)ne is at planting time 
when he decides what he will try to produce, subject to the 
chances of the season, insect enemies, and other uncertainties. 
His chance of a yield must apirear to him worth the sacrifice he 
incurs for it, but in estimating this differential sacrifice, his 
mortgage is a constant item, and in most rases the greater part 
of his investment behaves as a constant cost. Ihe other point 
where output is under control is at harvesting time, when he is 
free to let the crop rot if it will not cover the cost of gathering 
and shipping it. By this time, all his other expenses are sunk 
costs, and he must simply recover what yield the market permits. 
Add to this the fact that at planting time, wdien control of outjiut 
must be exercised if it is to have any efTect, all the growers are 
committing themselves at about the same time, so that there is 
little chance for each one to govern his policy by a really accurate 
knowledge of what the others are doing. If manufacturers 
were ever so rash as to make “to stock” goods which required 
a whole season to finish, they would not start them all at the 
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same time of year, and if their rivals’ output threatened to glut 
the market, each one could, if he saw tit, curtail his own schedule 
of production at any time. All in all, the co-ordination of supply 
and demand faces peculiar difficulties,in agriculture and the 
producer’s legitimate means of protecting his overhead sacrifices 
operate under enormous handicaps. 

Aside from the problems of adjusting supply to demand, there 
arc problems of internal organization. Farm work is very 
irregular, in ways which have nothing to do with irregularity 
in demand for the products. Farm machinery, work animals, 
and hands, all have very poor load factors. I'hc work of horses 
tends to concentrate in two or three months, and specialized 
machinery has an even shorter term of use. Gang plows, 
seeders, and other improvements can make striking savings in 
the time required for plowing and planting, but they must do at 
least a faif amount of work to be economically available.' Some 
of these difficulties can be overcome by co-operative ownership 
of machinery, though the difficulties inherent in this system make 
large farming units a faf simpler solution. 

Indeed, so far as i)hysical units are concerned, the farm shows 
many chances for the economies of size. large barn costs less 
per unit of contents than a small one, just as a large boiler docs; 
and farms of large acreage can be adequately equipped with 
buildings, horses, and machinery at less e.xpense per acre than 
small farms.' Under the system of accounting used in agricul¬ 
tural investigations, the profit-and-loss account is merged with 
the labor income of the farm owner who works on his own 
farm. This residual share increases with the total capital 
invested in the farm, and increases progressively, though with 
curious irregularities.’ These may be partly the result of 
groups of farmers who have too much land and not enough 
working capital, and “gentleman farmers” who build model 
barns costing so much that the overhead far exceeds the possible 
yield of tlie cattle they will house. Apparently w'here conditions 

‘ Ses Nourse, op. cit., p. J73. ’ Nourse, op. cU., p. 285-86. 

» Vmttd Sloks Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 41, pp. 11-13. Reprinted 
by Nourse, op. cit., p. 275. • 
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pennit the adequate utilization of expensive equipment, large- 
scale farming pays, though an investment of $10,000 to $15,000 
shows the highest labor income per dollar of invested capital. 
The reason why farming is not a large-scale industry is largely 
to be found in the difliculty of sui)er\'ising the personnel, though 
partly also in the character of the ground, which often makes 
expensive machinery difiicutt to ojierate. 

From this brief sketch we can see that agriculture jirescnts 
the typical problems of overhead cost, often in very intense form. 
In particular, it is an industry peculiarly subject to what is really 
a form of cut-throat c()m])etition. A<ld to this the difliculties 
of marketing and the fact that the typical farm has too little 
working capital for its land area and has not the ty])e of security 
which easily secures ca[)ital on favorable terms, and there is 
more than adecjuate reason for a great movement toward agri¬ 
cultural combination and co-operatitin, such as we are at jiresent 
witnessing. Add to this the fact that farming, being a small- 
scale industry, is peculiarly dependent on public or co-operative 
research to maintain and inijirove the “state of the art,” and to 
furnish quick and reliable information as to acreage jrlanted 
and other vital matters, and one cannot fail to conclude that 
agriculture is a business “alTected with a public interc.st” to a 
very large extent indeed. 

5. COAT. MINING 

Bituminous coal mining has been much before the public 
of late in ways which make it a well-nigh intolerable public 
nuisance. Outside of the recognized public utilities, it is the 
only great industry in which a seasonal cycle has been universally 
recognized as a public evil, and proposals made and action taken 
looking to its cure; and the only industry in which an oversupply 
of productive capacity has been statexj in official reports as a 
fact injurious to the public and official action has been taken to 
restrict the evil. “Idle overhead” is one of the largest features 
of the soft coal problem. 

Soft coal mining is a business of some 7,000 operators, few of 
whom are large, and none of whom dominates the market, except 
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loyally. Bituminous coal is so widely distributed that there is an 
iiHlcruiiie number of possible competitors, able to produce at a 
proiit when j)rices reach their peak. Most of these are classed 
as “wagon mines,” not havuig a private railroad spur. The 
preliminary rcjwrt of the present Coal Commission states that 
only 60 per cent of the mines in existence would be sufficient for 
the needs of the country, and the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion has recently refused the Virginian Railway authority to 
construct an extension to a mine, stating in its report on the 
case that tliere are more mines than is consistent with efficient 
use of the carriers’ equipment and that fewer mines could 
produce more coal, because the railroads’ car supply could be 
handled to better advantage.’ 

The output of coal is limited, not by mines but by freight 
cars, because coal is dumped direct from mine car to freight car, 
saving an extra handling and the cost of storage at the mine. 
This feature of the industry docs not seem to be seriously ques¬ 
tioned, since it would (Jo no good to regularize minijig without 
also regularizing the transportation of the coal, and if transporta¬ 
tion is to be regularized, coal must be stored, not at the mine, 
but near the point of consumption. This makes it technically 
ixtssible to keel) both mines and coal cars working with complete 
regularity, but apparently it is not commercially possible as 
things are now. Coal mining is seasonal, and would be more so 
if the peak were not chcckcS by the shortage of cars. As it is, 
mines sometimes seem to lose almost as much time in the busy 
season as during the rest of the year. 

Mines typically operate from 190 to 230 or 240 days in the 
year, or an average of perhaps 215 days out of a possible 308. 
The miner, however, docs not W'ork as many days as the mine— 
in one group of reported cases miners averaged 117 days.’ The 
explanation and blame, if any, for this discrepancy is a matter 
of dispute, but whatever may be the answer, it appears that the 
load factor of the miner is a more serious question than that of the 

’ See Riilit'ay Age, LXXIV (June 30, 1923), 1691. 

* (Vvenge of 41 Illinois mines in 192^. Reported by Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, 
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mine. The answer might even be that no man ought to work 
more than 117 days underground, but that they ought to piece 
out their mining with gardening or some other work which would 
partly support them. If some conclusion on this whole matter 
could be definitely reached, it would clarify the basis of wage 
adjustments. 

In order to regularize mining, the mines must produce some 
coal to be stored from the spring until tlie following winter. 
It only pays to do this with coal whose present value, or cost, 
is less titan its future value by enough to pay the costs of storage; 
and at present it does not seem to be thought ])rolital)le to store 
enough coal to bring about full regularization. Hut there is 
reason to doubt whether this answer can lie takt'n as final. 
In figuring the minimum jiricc it pays to aivept for the sake of 
keeping the mine running in the off season, the ojierator pre¬ 
sumably charges nothing for return on his int estmeiit or other 
overhead expenses which run on whether the workings are open 
or not. But he does figure the wages of the labor that takes out 
the coal as an expense which must he cowred. This is so 
obvious that it seems insane to question it. yet there is strong 
ground for the thesis that this is not sound cost accounting from 
the pofiit of view of national efficiency or even from the jxiint 
of view of the mine operators themselves in the long run; and 
that wages, in the long run, are nearly as much an overhead 
cost as interest on investment is, for puqKises of figuring the 
economy resulting from keeping the workings going in slack 
times and utilizuig to the full the [iroductive capacity of the 
industry. 

In the long run it is probably yearly earnings, rather than 
rates of wages per ton or jier day, that have to be maintained at 
a level high enough to attract labor in competition with other 
occupations. This assumes that wages are fixed with reference 
to coal miners who have no side occupations which can be 
dovetailed with coal mining and so contribute substantially to 
meet the cost of living. Wage-rates in the anthracite fields arc 
now lower than in bituminous production, partly because 
anthracite mining is more regular. If yearly earnings from min- 
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ing are the significant thing, the operators have to pay very nearly 
asjnuch wages for 215 days’ work in a year, or 117 days, as they 
would have had to j)ay for 250 days or 300 days, if they habitually 
operated tliat many days. But this isfnot quite the same thing 
as saying that they could now increase the year’s work to 250 
or 300 days without materially increasing yearly wages. This 
might be true, but only in such a very long run that no one could 
ever tell for certain whether it were true or not. And in the 
short run, the private oi^eralor is quite correct in figuring that 
if he works ten e.xlra days in the off season his wage bill goes up 
by exactly ten days’ wages. Tor this reason it is sometimes 
proposed that labor should be employed on a yearly contract, 
so that wages would become just as much an overhead cost as 
capital—and just as much an overhead cost to the employer 
as labor is to the nation at large. Whether this is practicable 
or not, it embodies a sound principle. 

For the nation as a whole, its labor power is a fixed asset 
and any failure to utilize it is just as definite a loss as failure 
to utilize a mechanical plant. It pays, socially, to utilize labor 
so long as it produces anything toward its own necessary upkeep, 
which must be met somehow in the long run. Thus social 
cost-accounting shows a gain from employing labor in a slack 
season, even if tlie product will not pay regular day wages to 
the laborers; social accounting shows a gain where private 
accounting would show a loss. It is in the light of this sort of 
accounting, with labor largely an overhead cost, that those 
interested in the industry should study the costs of storage and 
other ways and means of regularizing production. 

But is there any way of getting private producers to adopt 
findings that are in conflict with ordinary cost-accounting? 
The question hinges on whether it is possible to make wages, 
within limits, virtually an overhead cost to the employer. 
Anytliing which would accomplish this result would put the 
regularizing of coal production on a sound economic basis. 
We might exhort the wage-earners to work for less pay in the 
spring and summer months, but this hardly offers an inspiring 
prospect of success. A more’ tangible proposal would be a 
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sliding scale of wages, in which the wages per day or per ton are 
reduced as the number of days’ operation is increased, in such 
fashion as to give the wage-earner some increase in yearly 
earnings and the employer a decided reduction in the wages 
cost of coal per ton. It would need to be a decided reduction, 
because if the plan succeeded there would be more coal to be 
marketed and the price would jwcsumably have to come down. 

It is not easy to draw up specilications for embodying this 
sliding-scalc principle in a wage rate. 'File nwst practicable 
method may ix)ssibly be to set a goal of .so many days' operation 
within a certain period, and a basic rate of wag<-s figured on the 
assumption that this number of days’ operation is actually 
attained. If the goal is not reached, the employer should pay 
a bonus wage for the time actually worked, the bonus to be figured 
on the sliding-scale |irinci|)le, so that the men do not get quite 
as high total earnings with the bonus ;is they would without it 
if the goal of operation had beett reached. If the goal is e.xceeded, 
possibly the contract could provide a sharp reduction in wages 
for the remaining days of the jieriod. This might not, however, 
be practicable. Probably a better way would be to give the 
employer .some latitude in setting the goal, his basic wage rate 
varying with the number of days’ ojieration that is taken as the 
objective, according to the sliding-scale alretidy worked out. In 
this case it W'ould be to the emjtloyer’s ititerest to set the goal high, 
and it might become necessary to set a ma.ximum limit on the 
output goal and a corres[)onding minimum limit on the basic 
rate of wages. The wage-scale should be so iixed as to provide 
fair minimum earnings if production is not sjiecded up, while 
the gain from increasing the number of days’ operation should 
go more to the employer than to the emjiloyee, in order to defray 
the costs involved in regularizing proiluction. The length of the 
period taken as a unit for calculation would also need to be very 
carefully considered. 

The above is only one suggestion of a means to the desired 
end. If the matter were given serious thought, other and 
better plans would doubtless be devised, though none would be 
“fool-proof,” nor free from administrative difficulties and the 
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need of guarding against evasions. But some system of payment 
working on this principle would ^ve a substantial incentive to 
regularize this wasteful industry. Seasonal freight rates might 
contribute to this general result, though by themselves they 
woulfl be of little effect. 

Of course, if the cost of storing bituminous coal is absolutely 
prohibitive, and conversion into coke impossible, all this is 
useless talk. But a cost that would be prohibitive to private 
operators on the ordinary basis of figuring may be far from 
prohibitive if the |)roblem is attacked in the light of the commu¬ 
nity method of reckoning overhead costs. 

Apart from this, there seems to be much room for increasing 
the general efiicicncy of soft-coal mining through the application 
of known technical principles. Soft-coal mining is a decentralized 
industry, and the mine foreman is not commonly a technically 
trained engineer, nor in touch with the best methods in use in 
other mines. The community’s intellectual capital is not being 
fully utilized: there is “idle overhead” here, real if imponderable.’ 
The most revolutionary proposal is to concentrate the burning 
of coal near the mines in vast central power plants, trans¬ 
mitting it by electricity. This would reduce the manufacturer’s 
overheatl, shifting his power cost to an industry of the type 
which has the most scientific methods of stimulating regular 
use. The railroads would still have the most irregular part of 
the coal demand to handle; that for heating purposes. 

6 . OVERHE.\D COSTS IN PUBLIC SERVICES 

It is a commonplace that the costs of government depart¬ 
ments are not reported on a basis comparable with the standards 
of good accounting found in private business. In particular 
not only are interest and depreciation on investment neglected, 
but the investment itself is commonly ignored and the line 
between capital and current outlays is frequently blurred. 

*Scc paper and discussion by A. J. Mason and others, Anurican Economic 
Review Supplement (March, 1931). The recent survey by the “Hoover Committee” 
entitled “Waste in Industry” contains much testimony of waste due to failure to 
make general use of available knowledge 
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This is not the place to undertake a resuivey of public budgets, 
but a few matters o^||eneral prindple may be touched uirnn. 

Should interest on permanent investment be charged as a 
cost of government operations? The practical exigencies of 
private accounting do not affect the government. It docs not 
declare dhddends, nor require to show a commercial lialance 
sheet in order to borrow money from banks. And if it sells goods 
it is free from the conqmlsions of comi)ctition: it can follow any 
jwlicy which may appear wise, and can fix any relation it jiletises 
between the price anil the total economic sacrilice ineoKed in 
rendering the service. In a word, its prt)l)lems are those of cost¬ 
accounting and analysis rather th;in of financial ticcounting, 
and as we have already seen, for cost-accounting inirposcs interest 
is an important item to consider. On the other hand, where 
essential public buildings are constructed out of taxes without a 
thought of money return, interest is not a ])art of the necessary 
supply price of the serxuce, :md there would be no |)i)int in charg¬ 
ing it. Nevertheless, a real issue does arise as to the extension 
of public services, especially into those optional .services of an 
economic character. 'I'his involves ca|)ital t.s well as current out¬ 
lays and fair comparison cannot be made if c;ipil;il is ignorcxl. 
The efficient ajtportionment of c;i])it;d reipiires some accounting 
charge for its use, whether it is raised by bonds or by taxes, or 
leased from private owners. Where it is a (|uestion whether 
to lease or to build, interest on the cost of building is a decisive 
item. 

How much does public capital really cost the country at 
large? The traditional economist’s view is that the country 
has just so much income, and tliat an increase in imblic capital 
means just that much taken from private productive investment, 
or from funds which would otherwise go for consumption. 
This is true in a very general way, but only in a very general 
way. It ignores the fact that the national product and national 
income are elastic and that, under certain conditions and within 
limits, an expenditure may come at least in part out of an increase 
in the national product, through stimujating the industrial organ¬ 
ism to exert some of its temporarily unused capacities. Thus it 
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is by no means self-evident that eveiy' outlay of public funds 
brings about an equivalent sacrifice of |Fivate investment or 
private consumption. On the contrary, under special conditions 
a public expenditure may be virtually costless to the community, 
for example, public works used as means of preventing unem¬ 
ployment. But depreciation is always a cost and should be 
reckoned with, and the amount of the investment should be 
known, whether interest is charged on it or not. Furthermore, 
where the public is rendering a service which might be rendered 
by a private company, the accounts should be kept and made 
public on precisely the same basis as those of a railroad or a 
gas or electric utility. 

7. OVERHEAD COSTS IN “CONSUMPTION” 

'I'he sharp separation which is drawn in economics between 
production and consumption tends to obscure some very impor¬ 
tant facts. For many of the operations of “consumption” 
are identical in their physical and human character with many of 
the operations of production. A private residence may change 
into a boarding-house with only secondary changes in the 
character of the brainwork and handwork involved in administer¬ 
ing it, or in the character of the budget which would be needed 
to set forth its economic status. Buying is a profession and the 
selection and use of household materials is an art verging on 
applied science; between them they are capable of absorbing more 
time than most full-time industrial occupations, and both are 
work, not play. True, the industrial revolution has taken the old 
household industries out of the home, and, of what is left, a 
great deal is cared for in spare moments which afe not thought 
of as possessing economic value or involving economic cost. 
They are a sort of human overhead outlay. Modern hotel and 
apartment living is doing its best to reduce this remainder to the 
vanisliing-point, but it has not yet wholly succeeded. 

The fixerl investment in a dwelling-house is a constant and 
more or less specialized outlay. It can shelter a larger family 
without corresponding increase in cost: and it is hard to adapt 
to changed conditions in the character of the demand—witness 
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many residence districts full of taisfits and anachronisms. The 
growth of apartmentsilstifics to the economies of size, and central 
heating plants contain possible savings of combination. 

The work of the household-buying, cooking, planning meals, 
etc., is largely an overhead cost.' Here the economy of a large 
family is vciy real, though it is so narrowly limited and so 
bound up with other and more im]iortant qualitative values that 
a serious economic discussion of it might seem to argue lack of a 
sense of humor. It is of substantial importance, however, in 
the present-day attomi)ls to [iroduce :i scientific measure of the 
minimum needs of families of different sizes. More comple.x 
are the possibilities of combintuion and co-oix‘ration. Indeed, 
one of our distinctive modern tasks is to bring into being a fund 
of really scientific information on these matters and to mobilize 
it for the service of the private household, thus giving the 
household manager the benelit of what would be a prohibitive 
overhead outlay if it had to be financed by e^■ery family for itself. 

8. COXCLI'SIDN 

Fragmentary as the foregoing surxey is, it should serve to 
indicate that every branch of economic activity has problems 
of overhead cost, now in one form and now in another but always 
of real importance. 'J'hey are not mnlined to any one type of 
industry. We have been taught to look for overhead costs in 
businesses employing large amounts of llxed capital. 'I'licse are 
usually large businesses whose size is sufiuient jiroof that the 
economies of large-scale production are at work. But farming 
shows large fixed investments and small scale operation, and 
where both these characteristics are huking, others equally 
potent appear. If the stock of materials is large, they constitute 
a sunk cost in times of falling prices. If neither fixed nor circulat¬ 
ing capital is large, labor will pre.scnt some problems of overhead 
cost. And if the business is organized in small units, that 
very fact creates a special problem in organizing the intellectual 

■ Some of these possibilities arc briclly suggested in a monograph; “What Can 
a Man Aflord?” by Pauf and Dorothy Douglas, American P^momic Review 
Supplement No. 2, (December, 1921). csp. p. 64. 
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overhead—the “state of the art” and the Industrial and com¬ 
mercial knowledge requisite to effective <j|feration. 

Of all these aspects of overhead cost, the least familiar and 
least appreciated is the human side »of overhead costs, their 
importance in the human economy on which the financial 
economy rests, and the relation of overhead costs to labor in 
general. Without some apprehension of the underlying human 
facts, one cannot sec in true perspective such objective financial 
phenomena as the business cycle or cut-throat competition. 
Therefore, we shall next turn to the subject of overhead costs 
and labor. 



CHAPTER XVTII 

LABOR AS AN OVERHEAD COST 
SUMMARY 

The human machine: its dual character, 357—The “fatiRuc of the marginal 
hour,” 359—Ultimate costs of labor analyze*!, 361—How much unemployment ia 
necessary, 366—C*»st of Labor to the enrployer, 370~Thc burden of unemployment, 
37J—Methods of diminisidng the burden, 37(>- -Uiuielusifjn, 3S4. 

I. THE intMAN machine: its dual character 

The human body is a modianism and something more. We 
are gradually enlarging our knowledge of it in its caimcity as 
mechanism, and the results have profoundly altered our ideas 
of the human costs of industry. A man “ feels tired.” Muscular 
exertion becomes unpleasant; the attention flags and wanders. 
Beyond this stage there may come a ‘‘second wind,” or even a 
third or fourth, though there is an ultimate limit at which the 
muscles protest in positive pain and fail to respond to stimulus. 
If the will whips the body too unsjiaringly and for too long a time, 
there may come a deeper inner fatigue which seems to sap the 
sources of effort so that one feels enfeebled rather than tired. 
All these sensations are synijitoms of things which are happening 
to the bodily machine, but the symptoms arc none too reliable 
and none too easy to interpret. Cells arc destroyed and must 
be replaced; poisons accumulate and must be eliminated and 
there may be positive injury, attrition, or malformation of 
particular parts of the body, not to mention the recognized 
occupational diseases and infections. 

And all the while this human engine remains a conscious 
being; it must be reached through conscious stimuli to develop 
the output of energy’ for which it was designed, and the serious¬ 
ness of all this material wear and tear is at bottom almost wholly 
a matter of what the conscious being thinks and feels about it. 
One would say “wholly,” but for the fact that some of the 
ultimate values appear to be unconscious; the conscious mind 
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deddes on one thing and the man does another. The chief 
diflSailty is that when a person is doing the* things which damage 
his health, he does not know how it is going to feel to go on 
living and working with imj)aired \'italhy. And by the time he 
does Ifnow, it is too late to undo what he has done. The sense 
of fatigue undoubtedly came int(} being because it was a valuable 
safeguard against overstrain, and it seems to work fairly well 
with respect to the kinds of strain known to primitive man. 
Hut the new strains of our machine shops and offices are a different 
matter, and against them the untaught sensations of the human 
organism arc not such trustworthy guides and protectors. 

From the [)hysiologicat standpoint, the critical point is 
whether the i)oisons of fatigue are carried away during periods 
of rest and the destruction of tissue made good. Beyond this 
point, fatigue is cumulative and the organism suffers; short of 
this point fatigue would not be reckone<l as a cost at all, but 
rather a |)hysiological benefit. In a general way, the feelings of 
the average well-energized person agree with this standard, but he 
cannot be trusted to know when he crosses the line, especially 
in our modern sophisticated forms of work and play. This is 
especially true as a human being has a very large “overload 
ca[)acity”; he can stand enormous strains for a limited time if 
he has a chance to rccujierate, and he works his best when the 
pace and strain vary, not on a monotonous dead level of mcxlerate 
exertion, lie also works his best when he gets a reasonable 
variety; and a job in which the worker can find no variety at all 
is well-nigh intolerable, as well as likely to overexert some parts 
of him, leave others underdeveloped, and subject others to 
unnatural stresses which may produce injuries in the end. 

Another fundamental fact is expressed by William James in 
his Energies of Men. A man may be living on a given allowance 
of food, sleep, and work, and maintaining his weight, strength, 
and nervous energy in equilibrium. Reduce the amount of food 
or sleep, or increase the amount of work and unless he had 
previously been actually overeating or oversleeping, his weight 
and energy will decline. But they will not decline indefinitely: 
he will reach a new equilibrium. “ The human engine can main- 
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tain itself in some sort of equilibrium on widely different amounts 
of rest, nourishment, and output. Especially in the matter of 
energy, most individuals have large untapjx'd reserves and arc 
capable of being far more tlioroughly energized. Even the 
physiological ratio between attrition and recuperation is probably, 
much affected by one’s state of mind, and the limits of monoto¬ 
nous toil, even in a physiological sense, are undoubtedly made 
narrower because the work is not of a character to do justice to 
the latent lowers of the individual nor ta|) his reserves of energy. 
Given the quality of the work, however, physiological limits are 
fairly delinite. 'I'he ([uestions we shall deal with have mostly 
to do with failure to utilize the powers which these ordinary 
physiological limits make possible and the energies which the 
common incentives of industry are i:a|>;ible of calling forth. 

2. THE “h'ATK'.Uli OF THE M.tKGINAl. HOHr” 

The usual analysis of the human cost of labor explains that, 
while Avork may be a ])ositive pleasure when one is fresh, it 
becomes more and more fatiguing until the ever increasing 
fatigue outweighs the ever decreasing Avonh of more pay, and 
the man stops working. So far as this analysis goes, the human 
cost of labor would be wholly a variabU’ cost. I'his analysis 
has some truth as a partial exi)lanation of forces governing the 
length of the working day, but it is hardly relevant at all to the 
other questions which hinge on the ultimate cost of labor, and 
it leaves out so much that it appears to be little more than one 
stone in an unfinished edifice. 

From the physiological point of view, fa_tigue docs not begin 
to be a cost until it invoKes attrition wliich the day’s rest and 
food will not make good, and beyond this point the tost suddenly 
becomes prohibitix'c in the sense that \irtually no reward is 
worth earning at the price of positive injury to the person himself. 
Thus instead of being governed by a nice balancing of efforts and 
rewards, the physiological working-day is governed almost 
without regard to rewards. Almost, but not quite, for higher 
rewards mean better food and living conditions and this raises 
the physiological maximum, and at the same time makes it less 
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compulsory uf)on the worker to work up to his limit. It is 
only the lowest rewards that justify working beyond the point 
where injury to the organism begins. In other words only the 
utter necessities of present existence stre important enough to 
justify ovenvorking in the struggle to secure them, to the point 
of sacrificing the fumlamental necessity of a healthy constitution. 

Aside from utter destitution, it is not so much fatigue which 
sets the desirable length of a working-day as the need and craving 
to spend energy in other ways, and to seek relaxation and recrea¬ 
tion. It is the urgency of competing calls upon one’s energy and 
time. The most important aspect of the human cost of labor 
is the as])ect of alternative cost. Otherwise it would be hard 
to explain why the employees of one self-governing establishment 
were better satisfied with a live-day week of nine hours a day 
than with live eight-hour days and four hours on Saturday.' 
Another interesting practical consideration is that when the 
length of the working-day is under discussion between an 
employer anil organized labor, the discussion seldom takes the 
form of a choice of shorter hours and correspondingly less pay, 
but rather of a demand for a concession in hours without sacrifice 
of wages. 'I'he free individual choice appears when a workman 
chooses between ditferent jobs, such as twelve-hour and ten-hour 
shifts in a steel plant. 

Hut most of the variations in work have nothing to do with 
a voluntary choice of a longer or shorter work-day. Work stops 
on account of weather, lack of materials or lack of orders, and 
men are put on part time, laid off, or discharged. Here is a 
clear loss of work vhich is worth far more than it costs the 
worker, for its cost to him is little or nothing unless he is unusually 
fortunate in possessing available side occupations. If he has 
to look for a new job, this in itself costs him more, humanly 
speaking, than the doing of a reasonable day’s work. Thus we 
arrive at the fundamental proposition that as a general thing, 
witli respect to involuntary idleness, the differential cost of 
labor is negligible. When labor is laid off, no material human 
cost is avoided, and if work is found to fill up the gaps, human 

• W. P. ilapgood, Sumy (September i, igii), p. 656. 
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costs do not increase in propwrtion to work done. If we are to 
think of labor as involving human costs, we must think of them 
as overhead costs, for they certainly do not vary with output 
in this large and vitally important class of cases. 

3 . ULTIMATE COSTS OF LABOR ANALYZED 

The cost of labor may be viewed from at least live stand¬ 
points: fatigue of labor, maintenance of the laliorer, return on 
investment in labor power, allernative.s open to the laborer, 
and finally the money cost of labor to the employer. Fatigue, 
as we have already seen, is not such an elastic thing as iK'ople 
ordinarily su|)pose, especially from the long-run physiological 
view. Nature says: “Here is a given capacity for enduring 
fatigue. Use it freely; you will be better and happier if you 
do; but do not overstep its limits.” If these words were used 
of a machine, we should conclude that the cost of using that 
machine was largely a consta]it cost. Labor is sufficiently 
similar to justify the same conclusion. 

The necessary maintenance of labor is even more clearly an 
overhead cost, ilard physical work calls for more food and the 
higher grades of mental and directive work require leisure for 
reading, travel, and other forms of productive consumption. But 
underneath is a constant element: the minimum standard of 
living. 

What is the nature of this minimum? It takes two forms, 
both of which have their counteqiarts in industrial accounting. 
One is the maintenance of the existing fund of vital power, and 
the other is a goal or standard of satisfactory maintenance. 
One corresponds to the accounting conception of maintenance 
and provision for depreciation; the other corresponds to the 
standards of performance which attempt to increase efficiency— 
standards which are always mechanically attainable but often 
very difficult to attain in view of the human equation and com¬ 
mercial conditions. The laborer cannot live forever, any more 
than the machine, but he must replace himself without evident 
deterioration of the stock. In fact, occidental civilization is so 
accustomed to something which it calls “progress,” that unless 
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there were at least some change which could be so construed by 
ai;xious observers and willing “boosters,” most occidentals 
would feel that life was an intolerable failure, and the results 
would be serious. 'I'his has its accofintiiig analogue in better- 
mcijls charged to oiKjrating expenses, or in reserves for contin¬ 
gencies. 

Thus the bare maintenance of the status quo merges into 
an arbitrary standard of satisfactory performance, and the 
dividing line is a hazy one. The objective of the “social mini¬ 
mum” is to prevent any considerable class from sinking or 
remaining below a given minimum. But it is coming to be 
recognized that the minimum is an clastic thing, and students 
of this question tend to distinguish three levels: the minimum 
of physical existence, the minimum of decency, and the minimium 
of comfort; and they have come to recognize that the social 
income is not sufficient to jirovide the higher minima for the 
poorest groups of workers, and also meet all the other unavoidable 
demands uiion the funds. 

Another standard which might bo set as an ideal goal is a 
level such that it costs the community less to maintain it than to 
fall below it. There are costs of institutional relief to be borne 
if maintenance is not met, and much larger losses in productive 
efficiency. Without attempting to deline just where this line 
comes, we can be quite sure that the laborer docs not avoid 
the cost of maintenance by sleeping on a park bench and living 
on fifteen cents a day; he deteriorates and both he and the 
community bear the cost of the deterioration. Thus there is a 
very large element of maintenance cost, or its equivalent, which 
goes on whether the laborer is employed or not, and which falls 
on the laborer if he has reserves to meet it, and on both laborer 
and community if his reserves are inadequate. 

Another element in labor calculations is the return on the 
investment which labor represents. Training is an investment, 
and the maintenance of the minimum standard is a paying 
investment for the community as a whole, but these have one 
distinctive peculiarity, since no matter who makes the invest¬ 
ment, the result is the private" property of the laborer himself. 
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Others may benefit, but they cannot own the thing from which 
the benefit arises, because they cannot own a human being. 
Some modicum of training every firm must give its workers, 
but beyond this minimum lies a wide zone of potentially profitable 
human investment. If the worker himself can afford the cost, 
well and good. But if he cannot afford it someone else can, and the 
community as a whole cannot afford to allow it to be neglected. 
If capitalists invest funds in training others, the yield may be a 
high one, but there is no way by which the capitalist can appro¬ 
priate it. He must in most eases advatiee the money without 
tangible security, and such loans are not regarded as business 
transactions. Heitce these investments arc peculiarly a matter 
of community concern. 

In the matter of training, parts of it are of general value, and 
parts arc specialized and not transferable from one occupation to 
another. Specialized training is like specialized ca])ital wasted 
if the possessor shifts his occu|)ation, and partly wasted if he 
works short of his capacity. On the other hand the human 
engine is equip]>cd with faculties for learning new things, and 
these faculties do not disappear as soon as the worker has learned 
one of the limited sets of mechanical processes which constitute 
the modern automatic factory’s substitute for a “trade.” If 
this exploring faculty remains idle, there is a waste as serious as 
many other wastes we have been studying, and for the sake of 
avoiding it, it is worth while to sacrifice some of the value of 
things one has learned. The waste of shifting from job to job 
is real, but must be estimated in the light of the opportunities 
for variety and growth which a single job affords. 

Some workers shift too much; others too little. Sometimes 
a skilled workman could get less skilled work in times of depres¬ 
sion and docs not, partly because he feels the cruder work to be 
beneath him, partly because it would spoil the fineness of his 
hand and partly because it would cast doubt on his status as 
a genuine skilled worker in the minds of future employers, thus 
tending to “spoil his market.” So far as the business cycle is 
concerned, if the skilled man took the unskilled job he would 
be taking it from some other man who needed it more, so that 
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the gain to the community would’’be *more than doubtful. 
At such times the “lump of labor” is genuinely limited, and a 
single laborer can do little or nothing to increase it. Needless to 
say, this would not be true where trades with different seasonal 
periods are systematically dovetailed together, whether on the 
initiative of laborer or employer. The advantages of this are 
so obvious that no ordinary craft lines should stand in the way. 

At length we turn to the cost of labor in the sense of alter¬ 
natives sacrificed. As we have seen, if a given hour’s work really 
has a traceable human cost, it is almost always on account of the 
character of the work, compared to some other use which might 
be made of the same time and energy. The cost of giving up 
leisure is the most truly variable element in labor cost. This 
cost has the interesting property of increasing as the rewards 
of labor increase, since it takes money to make leisure worth 
having.' The giving up of leisure does not begin to involve any 
cost until the wage has provided for the nece.ssitics of physical 
existence and a reasonable stock of energy. Up to that point 
the worker is in a deficit economy, with fatigue and human 
undermaintenance as the dominant quantities. After the surplus 
point is reached the positive value of leisure increases with the 
funds one has to furnish the means of enjoyment, subject to the 
general law of diminishing utility. Thus the giving up of leisure 
is a variable cos,t of labor. 

But what about irregular and involuntary unemployment? 
Does this furnish leisure which compensates for the loss in wages ? 
Would a stop-gap job cause the giving up of leisure approximately 
balancing the worth of the wages? Clearly riot. Unemploy¬ 
ment is not a vacation, and while it may be miftle use of by way 
of education, this does not take the place of a steady job, and the 
two are not so incompatible that the job must be given up if 
adult education is to be had. No, when an unemployed worker 
finds a job, the leisure he gives up has no very material value, 
and costs him no very material sacrifice. 

Aside from the question of job or no job there is the question 
of which job. A man cannot adopt one thing as his main 
occupation without giving up .some other possible product, so 
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long as there are two products he might make; which means so 
long as there are more things needing to be done than tlie normal 
working time of the normal working quota of the po(>ulation will 
suffice to accomplish. One need not ask whether this work is 
worth the sacrifice of doing it, because if part of tlie normal 
working force is not being utilized, that question .settles itself. 
Anything worth doing at all is wortli the cost of utilizing “idle 
overhead ” of any sort, material or human. 

Thus there is a sharp distinction between two kinds of case. 
One concerns the mobilization necessary to put industrial 
resources in their proper places and in the projuT pro]>ortions— 
seeing to it that there is enough and not too much devoted to 
cutting lumber, baking bread, making automobiles, and search¬ 
ing out new forms in which to put our increase of jiroductivc 
power. The other has to do with utilizing idle capacity of labor 
and capital whose main occupation is unquestionably sound, so 
that there is no need of permanent remobilization. In the first 
case, the long-run alternative cost of devoting labor and capital 
to one occupation is substantially their full market worth, while 
in the second case the alternative cost of tilling idle time is next 
to nothing, unless the supply of au.viliary occupations is equal to 
the demand. And this will not come to [tass until all seasonal 
irregularities arc dovetailed into each other and the remainder 
reduced to the projrortions of sati.sfactory vacations and reason¬ 
able fluctuations of working si)eed, and until the still more 
unmanageable business cycle is reduced to similar proportions. 

To sum up the drift of this argument, there are few elements 
of the ultimate cost of labor which vary even roughly in propor¬ 
tion to amount of work done, and those which do so vary are 
chiefly alternative costs or “op|K>rtunity costs.” And even these 
are not variable to any great extent when it is a question of 
utilizing idle energy, or rather idle iK)rtions of the normal quota 
of time and energy which can fairly be devoted to industrial 
employments. This proposition cannot be reduced to an 
ironclad formula, and must be applied with wise discrimination 
between case and case. Nevertheless if we had to choose 
between two sweeping propositions: one saying that the human 
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cost of labor varies in proportion to work done and the other 
that it is a “constant cost,” the latter would be preferable 
because it expresses those truths of which the present industrial 
system is most oblivious and around which the constructive 
effort of the present generation needs to center. 

4 . HOW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT IS NECESSARY? 

In this connection one fact needs to be faeed which is too 
often slighted, both by business men and economic theorists, 
namely, the fact that molrilization itself implies and requires 
some unemployment. It calls for an “industrial reserve army,” 
both of capital and of labor, though not to the extent nor for 
the reasons which the Marxian theory sujiposes. To the extent 
that this is really inevitable and essential to industry, it is not 
a waste, though the question still remains how to reduce the loss 
of pow6r to the smallest possible proportions. I'hcrefore we 
must raise the question how much unemployment is really 
necessary for industry; not because there is any immediate 
danger of hax-ing tod little unemjiloyment, but because this 
question will help toward setting a reasonable goal and toward 
determining who benefits by unemployment and who should 
bear the burden of the irreducible remainder. 

The need for unemployment focuses around nine points, as 
follows: (i) The need of industries to select suitable applicants 
from among the candidates who present themselves, and to 
reject the unsuitable. (2) The need of workers to explore the 
market in order to find the place in which they can be most 
useful and most happy. (3) The need of being able to launch 
new enterprises without actually pulling away’ too many men 
who arc already working in established industries. (4) The need 
—if it really exists—of the fear of losing the job as an incentive 
to make labor put forth as much effort as industry has a right 
to demand. (5) The need- -if it exists—of strikes, to protect 
labor’s legitimate interests, or of a replacement force in case of 
strikes, sufficient to prevent the community from being at the 
mercy of organized labor, but not sufficient to put labor at the 
mercy of the cut-throat competition of unemployed workers 
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who must take anything they can get. Aside from a very few 
strikes, these needs are probably not real; certainly the com¬ 
munity needs no unemployed army of i)otential strike-breakers 
to protect it from organizeil labor, though it might be worth 
something to have a supply of employed workers, qualilied for 
the essential jobs in every trade, but employed in other trades. 
(6) The need of having this reserve of unused trade knowledge 
implies that workers must have mo\ed about from trade to 
trade in the process of aeriuiring it, and this involves some neces¬ 
sary unemployment, though \)ossibly no more’ than is already 
implied in laborers finding the jilaces to which they are best 
fitted, (7) The neerl of a supply of labor to handle seasonal 
peaks and other incidental irregularities in particular industries. 
This implies mobilization, and mobilization im|)lies some unem¬ 
ployment, w-hilc there is a further resiiluum due to the fact 
that the various seasonal peaks cannot be. perfectly dove¬ 
tailed together. Here one must distinguish carefully between 
the need of some unemploj-ment and the need of throwing upon 
labor the burden of financing it. 'I'he two are separate ciuestions. 
(8) The need of a reserve to handle the peak of the business cycle. 
Here again, what industry feels as a need is to have this reserve 
without paying for its uiikee]) during the idle times. To have 
the reserve and jiay for it would hardly be felt as a boon. {9) 
The need of throwing upon labor a ]>art, at least, of the burden 
of dovetailing together seasonal oceuiiations and linding work 
in dull times, (a) to stimulate laborers to do their best in this 
direction and to make some concessions in order lo utilize their 
own idle overhead, and {h) to relieve industry of a financial 
burden which it could not easily bear, and of the necessity of 
regularizing employment to a greater e-vtent than it now finds 
practicable, 

A little consideration of these nine points will show a marked 
difference between the unemployment which persists even at the 
peak of industry and that due to a shortage of work. In the 
former kind, laborers and employers share both the burdens and 
the benefits, and the chief difficulty arises in the case of the 
naturally handicapped. Industries compete for the best workers. 
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and their competition is made keener by the subdivision of Jaboi 
and the use of expensive machinery, since a poor worker can 
slow up a machine which costs far more than his wages, or spoil 
materials into which has gone the Work of a dozen men more 
expensive than himself. The presence of large overhead costs 
widens the gaj) between the jwoductive worth of fast and slow 
workers, and has a tendency to shut out the latter from highly 
mechanical types of work. 

This is natural and perhaps inevitable. These slower or 
less efficient laborers should find those places where their qualities 
put them at tire least disadvantage, and they cannot expect to 
earn as much as those who are more rapid and efficient. The 
chief evil arises from the fact that, for tire workers who fail to 
find a regular place in mechanical industry, the available places 
are top many of them of the casual sort, so that the burden of 
casual labor is largely concentrated on one class. And casual 
work tends to make casual workers. Thus from him who hath 
not, modern industry takes away even that which he hath. 

The casual worker may be characterized as one who bears 
the burden of his own maintenance during idleness, for the benefit 
of the spasmodic peak demands of industry, whereby industry 
gets the use of his peak capacity without having to pay for the 
idle overhead, while the employee’s task of piecing out his 
maintenance is too difficult to be successfully performed. The 
casual worker himself catmot do anything effective to diminish 
the amount of casual work, but industry can. Therefore, on 
pragmatic principles of responsibility, industry should bear a 
large part of this burden. The cost of the weeding-out process 
whereby industries select the fittest workers is made unduly 
great by leaving the undesirables at the mercy of whatever 
work their disadvantages enable industry to impose upon them 
rather than directing them into a kind of job which will con¬ 
serve and develop whatever limited store of productive power 
they may possess. 

Do laborers require the fear of losing the job in order to 
make them work hard enough ? Many do, it must be admitted; 
and discharge for inefficiency? as a last resort, is a necessary part 
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of any system of labor administration worth prescribing for 
human beings as they are. But discharge on account of dull 
times is a difierent story and its net effect is thoroughly harmful 
to efficiency. Men work harder in order to hold their jobs, at 
just the time when their efforts can add nothing to the national 
dividend, since the industry cannot market added goods if 
they are turned out. And then when jobs are plenty they 
attempt to prolong that hapjjy state by working as little as they 
dare, at just the time when industry could market additional 
goods if they could only get them to market, and when output 
does actually depend on how hard the workers work. Thus the 
fear of unemi)loyment, so far as it is due to lack of work, has the 
effect of reducing efficiency and output, not increasing it. 

This question leads on to that of unemployment during 
depressions, but before leaving the subject of the unemployment 
which persists even in busy times, it must be noted that there 
is a very real problem of diminishing the cost of the legitimate 
recruiting and mobilization serv ice to which such unemployment 
is incidental. Better organization of labor markets and labor 
exchanges may make it more easily jxjssible to work at one job 
while looking for another, to set the field of employment before 
the worker in clearer and more comprehensive fashion and 
generally to diminish waste motion. 'J'his is a true public 
service; an example of intangible overhead in tlie shaire of 
market knowledge, which only a central agency can organize 
to the best advantage. 

As for unemployment resulting from industrial irregularities; 
the necessity of idleness is one thing, and depends on the extent 
to which industry can be regularized. The necessity of letting 
that idleness take the form of “unemployment” as we know it— 
meaning that the worker bears the burden of his own idle time— 
is a very different thing, and amounts to assuming that industry 
cannot be made to bear full responsibility for all the overhead 
costs of which it receives the benefit. The result is that those 
• who can do the most to regularize industry do not have the incen¬ 
tive, because they do not bear the worst of the costs of which 
irregularity is the cause. Unemployment in this sense is mostly, 
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if not entirely, unnecessary, though it will take a long time and 
much painful exjrcrimenting to eliminate it. 

In discussing railroad discriminations in an earlier chapter, 
it was argued that the roundabout roSd whose capacity is needed 
at the peak has an equitable claim to a share of traffic and 
earnings oil the peak, even if that means routing some shipments 
by a route which is not the cheapest. On the same grounds the 
worker whose cajiacity is needed at the peak has at least as 
strong a claim to a share of work and income at other times, 
even if better men sometimes work short of full capacity in order 
to give him a share of their job. 

To sum up; the really necessary unemployment docs not 
constitute a serious problem, though its cost should be minimized 
as a matter of economizing idle social overhead. The unemploy¬ 
ment dpe to business fluctuations is, in its present form, unneces¬ 
sary, and fair social accounting would place a major part of the 
burden on industry, rather than all of it on those classes of labor 
least able to bear it successfully. 

S- COST OF lABOR TO THE EAIPLOYER 

Part of the cost of labor is already obviously an overhead 
cost to the employer; namely, the budget of the salaried force, 
and the essential wage-earners who share that security of tenure 
which is the most fundamental mark of the salaried status.' 
Members of this class exptet to adapt their hours to the require¬ 
ments of the business; to work overtime without extra pay, to 
receive a vacation with pay, to be kept on the rolls during 
sickness (within limits), and during dull times. Thus the salary 
budget is virtually constant, and there is a visible movement 
toward extending this status to labor in general. Some go so 
far as to guarantee full yearly earnings, others one-half or one- 
third pay during a lay-off. The Columbia Conserve Co., for 
instance, has for some years placed practically all its permanent 
workers on a yearly salaried basis, and has used many expedients 
in its endeavor—largely successful—to dovetail work together 

*CI. G, P. Watkins, in Amtrican Economics RevieWy V, 77^77 (December, 
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SO as to avoid unemployment* llieir achievement is notable, 
because canning is such an extremely seasonal business, but they 
have not eliminated the need for reliance on casual labor. 

As for common labor which does not get the benefit of such 
an arrangement, the more irregular jobs either get enough 
higher pay than the regular ones, to comjiensate for their irregu¬ 
larity, or they do not. Generally they do not, and in this case 
the laborer and his family and friends, or the community, are 
paying part of the overhead cost of the industry. If tliere are 
cases in which the wage fully compensates for the lost time, 
then the industry is paying all the overhead and might have had 
a full year’s work for the same average i)ay if they had only 
been clever enough to stabilize eni])loyment. Even now, if 
work were stabilized, considerable reductions could be made in 
the cost of labor per full day’s work i)erformed, but the gain 
would have to be shared with the laborers. A single employer, 
taking the lead, might have a harder time in realizing the lowered 
labor cost to which he was entitled than the entire industry 
would if they acted in concert. He would find it difficult to 
break away from the general wage conditions as set by his 
competitors, but might be able to do so if he could back up his 
offer of steady emjdoymcnt with a definite guaranty, as numbers 
of employers are now doing. 

In the usual case, wages in irregular jobs are high, but not 
high enough to equalize average yearly earnings; and the 
employer has some incentive to regularize, but not nearly enough 
Along with this go more general incentives. 1 he desire to keep 
the organization together and the realization of the cost of letting 
it go to pieces, the recognition of the burden of casual labor and 
the fact that those who make free use of sucli labor bring that 
burden upon themselves, and the slow realization that unemploy¬ 
ment acts as a boomerang—“a cause and not a result of business 
depression,” as one writer emphatically puts it -all tliese tend 
toward the conclusion that when labor is laid off its cost does not 

■ See W. P. Hapgood, “The High Adventure ot a Cannery," Sumy (September 
I, 1923); also Paul Douglas, "A Case of Genuine Industrial SeU-Govemment,” 
Umtersily Journal of Business (Novcmijcr, 1922. and February, 1923). 
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disappear; it changes its form, and a vefy appreciable part of 
it comes back to plague the same industry which started the 
vicious circle by laying off its workers. One industrial manager 
testifies that our “orgies of hiring, iking, and hiring again are, 
we^notice, infinitely more e.x|)ensive than more or less stabilized 
production.”' 'I’his burden, of course, is diffused. Each 
emi)loyer feels the effects of what all the others do, and only a 
l)art of the effects of what lie docs himself, whether for good or 
ill. 'I hus tlie overhead cost of labor is a collective burden upon 
industry in general, but the market does not allocate to each 
employer the share for which his own enterprise is responsible. 

6 . THE BURDEN OE UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is difficult to measure, owing to the difficulty 
of defining full employment, but the average amount of time lost 
has beei\ estimated at from 13 jrer cent to 14 ])er cent of full 
time.' Of this amount strikes are rcsjionsible for a variable 
proportion, less than i per cent, while sickness accounts for about 
2 per cent more for women and less for men.^ This leaves 
something like 11 per cent to cover cases in which the worker 
does not want the job or the job does not want the worker, but 
chieffy the latter. Professor King’s figures indicate that the 
number of whole days lost because work was not available 
averaged about 10 per cent of full time for male workers during 
1920-22, ranging from 4 per cent to 15 per cent, approximately, 
between the busiest and the dullest three-month periods. The 
minimum loss from this cause m.ay be estimated at about 4 
per cent of full time. This represents chiefly seasonal unemploy¬ 
ment and chronically casual work, which o'cn busy seasons 

‘ Kmest G. Draper, in pamphlet entitled “Unemployment,” reprinted from 
Uic iVtTf York Times of September ii, 1921. 

* Sec Percy and Allxrt Wallis, Prices aftd Profits. Also estinmtes by 

Massachusetts Department of Lal>or and United States Commissioner of Labor, 
and some figures given in W. I. King’s “Employment, Hours and Earnings in 
Prosperity and Depression,” NatioruU Bureau 0/ Economic Research (1933), esp. 
p. 73. Professor King does not, however, attempt a definite estimate of tJie 
absolute volume of unemployment, confining his study instead to changes in the 
volume of employment—a more tangible quantity. 

*See W, I. King, op. cU., pp. 72-73. 
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do not cure of all lost time. The total effect of depressions is 
best expressed by King’s estimate that the crisis of 1921 reduced 
the volume of employment in the United States by one-sixth.‘ 

This grand total, large as it is, gives no idea of the real 
problem of idle time for labor. In the first place, it does not 
show the very heavy seasonal uneni|)loyment. Agriculture, for 
instance, shows almost no reduction due to deiiression; its lost 
time is wholly a seasonal matter and falls naturally on the class 
of hired employees, so that they bear more than their share of 
the total seasonal fluctuation of work. The number working in 
the first quarter of the year is only yS per cent of what it is in 
the third quarter. This figure caries considerably from section 
to section, the South showing the least (lucluation and the Rocky 
Mountain section the most, while day laborers fluctuate more 
than laborers hired by the month. In the mountain region there 
are more than eight times as many day laborers in the third 
quarter of the year as in the first.-’ King's estimate that the sea¬ 
sonal rise and fall amounts to goo,000 seems (juite conservative. 

The fitting of the.se 900,000 into other seasonal occupations 
would constitute an enormous task of mobilization even if other 
occupations expanded their reciuirements in just those months 
when the need on the farms is dwindling. Hut unfortunately 
there does not appear to be any such general seasonal compensa¬ 
tion. When the farm did much of its own manufacturing, such 
work was naturally done when the irressure of farm work was 
lightest. This meant a low load factor for the simjrle equipment 
used, but that was negligible comiiared to the time of the workers 
themselves. Industrialized manufacturers are not so con¬ 
siderate; they work according to demand instead of according 
to the time when the pressure of other kinds of work is light and 
hands are idle. The farmer himself does not time his purchases 
as he would time the making of those same goorls if he had to 
make them on his farm. He suits his convenience, not the 
seasonal curve of employment. 

Thus industry as a whole simply docs not make room for these 
900,000, unless it changes its schedule so as to do so. It is a 

• Ibid., p. S3. • Ibid., pp. 37-38- 
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mockery to invite them to dovetaO their hairest jobs with others; 
they cannot make the jobs, and they are simply being lured into 
the man-trap of casual labor. This is, of course, not true of 
all individuals, but the statistics show it as an inexorable fact 
for hundreds of thousands. Construction work and transporta¬ 
tion,' especially railroad maintenance of way, have a seasonal 
curve similar to farming, and tend to aggravate the incorrigible 
discrepancy between supply and demand. 

Aside from seasonal unemployment, the grand totals for years 
of prosperity and depression do not show how the burden is 
concentrated in certain industries and certain classes of establish¬ 
ments. While the general ratio between boom and depression 
is 6; 5, mining, steam railways, and factories as a whole all show 
cyclical declines of close to 30 per cent from 1920 to 1921-22, 
the manufacture of metals and metal products showing over 
50 per cent.' Still more remarkable is the fact that there is 
vastly more unemployment in large establishments than in small, 
industry by industry, and that the typical falling-off in employ¬ 
ment in large industry was well over 30 per cent, with large-scale 
agriculture not far behind ’and mercantile enterprises showing 
relatively great steadiness.’ Out of 4,100,000 workers removed 

■ W. I. King, p. 55. 

• Ibid., pp. 55-38. The following figures show the maximum percentage of 
cyclical decline in hours worked, 1920-22, for different industries in enterprises of 
different sizes. 
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from the pay-rolls on account of depression, 3,300,000 came from 
concerns employing over 100 workers in the first quarter of iqao, 
some 500,000 from those employing between twenty-one and 
100, and something over 200,000 from those employing less than 
twenty-one workers.' When one remembers that the most 
skilled and experienced employees are kept on through a depres¬ 
sion one wonders how the least valuable quarter of the workers 
in large industries get along at all. And there must always be a 
least efficient quarter! 

How shall the cost of this irregularity be measured ? One 
possible measure is the productive worth of the time lost, if 
that could in turn be measured. Not all of this idle time could 
be redeemed, but the major part of that caused by the business 
cycle is potentially redeemable. If the nation were a business 
firm it would set a goal or standard toward which to work. 
Any such goal which might be set would call for a .saving of at 
least 5 per cent of the nation’s working power, averaging good 
years with bad, even if the objective were merely half-time for 
everyone formerly unemployed on account of lack of work. 
Another measure would be the maintenance expenses which 
labor must try as best it may to meet during idleness. Here 
it is worth while recognizing both the whole amount of idle 
overhead which labor has to try to meet, due to all cau.ses, and 
also the avoidable part of it. 

Estimating average unemployment from all causes at 
4,000,000 and average cost of maintenance of the unemployed 
and their dependents at $1,200 per year, we would have a total 
“idle overhead” of $4,800,000,000 which labor or someone else 
must fiaiance, if it is financed at all. Taking the maximum 
decrease in number of workers employed due to both seasonal 
and cyclical causes at 5,000,000, and estimating the cost of 
maintenance at the same rate, the burden would be $500,000,000 
per month at the worst period of a depression. Under favorable 
conditions labor can and does successfully finance a large part 
of this burden, and there is no reason for attempting to take it 
all from their shoulders. But the total amount, unevenly 

•/wa., pp. 30-33. 
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distributed as it is, is altogether too heavy to be successfully 
borne by those groups on whom the incidence is heaviest. 

The manner of bearing it varies. Chronic casuals with only 
themselves to look after may get along for considerable periods 
on as. little as 50 cents per day, and weather a hundred days of 
winter on considerably less than $100, but not without serious 
harm to their working powers, physical and mental. Men with 
families to feed and rent to i)ay require much more. Aside 
from their savings, they are often carried on credit by the grocer, 
or helped out by friends and neighbors in other ways. Behind 
these stands organizeil charity, whose budget shows a vivid 
lecture of the ui)s and downs of employment. For instance, the 
Associateil Charities of Cleveland in live pre-war years cared 
for twice as many families in midwinter as in midsummer, and 
from the. fall of 1920 to the end of the winter of 1921-22 the 
number increased fourfold.' It seems a conservative estimate 
tluit more than half the burden of organized relief is really a 
cost of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in industry, and that if 
this amount were thrown ujwn industry directly, it would still 
be only a small fraction of the loss for which these fluctuations 
are economically accountable. 

7. MKTIIOUS 01' DIMINISIIIN’C TIIK DURDEN 

Remedies for this evil are many, some private and some public; 
some looking toward diminis^iing unemployment and some merely 
toward compensating the victims or insuring them. The most 
hopeful symptoms, and those most in harmony with thu trend 
of the present study, are those which indicate that the employers’ 
sense of responsibility toward their problem is undergoing a 
process of crystallization into more and more definite forms. 
It is only within recent years that this appears to have been 
regarded as a task peculiarly incumbent upon the managers of 
industiy as such, by virtue of their position, their resources and 
their opportunities, and not merely a matter of personal charity. 
More recent is the growing sense that this is a cost of industry, 
occasioned by industrial irregularity, and that it must be borne 

•Sumy (September 13, 1923), p. 7i^. 
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by industry in the last analysis. Still more recent is the dawning 
consciousness that particular industries have some responsibility 
for the idle overhead of the workers they employ at the peak, 
and that a considerable part at least of this burden can be 
successfully borne by industries in the regular course of their 
industrial operations. If this beliff grows stronger, it is not 
unthinkable that this vague community overhead should be 
allocated to industries and divided among the partners concerned, 
in really workable fashion. 

At present, the laborer’s chief weapon for actually diminishing 
unemployment is to submit to a cut in wages .suflicienl to make it 
economically worth while for cm]>lovers to hire him. The 
employers would, of course, be e.xpected to accept a corresponding 
paring-down of profits and the resulting reduction of prices 
might do a great deal to stimulate off-peak business. The basic 
idea of this proposition is logical and sound. Labor has every¬ 
thing to gain by making it jiossiblc for the employer to use the 
time that is now idle without jiaying the full prosperity wage for 
it, provided this can be done without establishing the special 
low rate as a new standard wage a|)f>licable to all work. This 
would be “spoiling the market” for labor with a vengeance, and 
would be likely to mean that the ground painfully gained through 
costly strikes would be given up, so that when business revived 
the whole struggle would have to be fought over again. Thus it 
is easy to see why labor should attempt to defend its rates and 
protect its overhead even at the expense of unemiiloymcnt. 

In order to avoid this dilemma, it would be necessary to estab¬ 
lish a clear-cut separation betw'cen norm,al wages, which must 
be adequate to cover labor’s maintenance, and special reductions 
made to stimulate off-peak business and avoid unemployment 
and not required to cover their full share of labor’s overhead 
costs. Both would need to be recognized parts of the' same 
scheme of wage rates, so that wages could return to normal when 
conditions justified it without the ncces.sity of a new bargain 
and the struggles and probable strikes attendant upon it. This 
dual system of wages would be enormously difficult to establish, 
especially in the case of casual labor, which is partly unemployed 
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at all times. The casual laborer simply could not charge a 
wage rate high enough to compensate for his irregular work and 
at the same time decrease his percentage of idle time by selling 
his sendees for “what the traffic will bear” to employers who 
might furnish additional work. The laborer is not like a great 
company, able to discrimir»te and to make up its overhead 
costs on part of its business while granting concessions on the 
rest. 

The privilege of obtaining work for less than a living wage 
is a dangerous one to exjx^riment with, unless the shortage 
between wages and cost of living is already underwritten, or 
somehow provided for. Not only are employees unwilling to 
accept such wages; employers are reluctant to grant them, and 
with good reason, under existing conditions. For regular wages 
arc not high enough to permit labor to accumulate adequate 
reserves to finance the family through periods of starvation 
wages, and if wages were adequate to this purpose, still there 
would always be a large group who had not made adequate 
provision, for one reason or another. Thus they would still 
have to finance themselves out of current earnings, and the 
employer cannot afford to pay wages on which it is clearly and 
admittedly impossible for labor to live. Such a policy would 
amount to cut-throat competition on the part of labor, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts to prevent. 

Furthermore, organized labor is engaged in a continuous 
campaign to increase the share of the product which goes as 
wages, and looks at the immediate situation from the standpoint 
of its effect on this paramount undertaking. Thus they strive 
to raise wages in prosperous times, when demand will permit it, 
and to keep them from falling in dull times, so that the next rise 
may start as nearly as possible where the last one left off. Thus 
the settled policy of organized labor is chiefly governed by the 
determination to protect labor’s overhead by keeping wages up, 
rather than to utilize idle overhead by adjusting them to the 
ups and downs of demand. Thus all wages are loaded with 
their share of labor’s idle overhead, and additional labor in 
dull times costs the employer taore than it costs the laborer. 
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with the result that woric which would be worth doing remains 
undone. 

It goes without saying that such a generalization as this 
cannot be an accurate description of anything so many-sided as 
the labor market and labor jwlicy. Many exceptions need to 
be made. Especially where there is something like a relation 
of genuine partnership between employers and employees, 
labor often voluntarily accepts a cut in wages in order to enable 
the industry to keej) running. Such concessions are, however, 
limited by the general rule that wages, even under such conditions, 
must cover the necessary living of the laborer, and the differential 
cost of labor to tlte em|)loyer remains higher than its cost to the 
laborer. 

In spite of all the difficulties in the way of removing this 
obstacle to full employment, it is possible to adjust the wage 
relation so as to cure the worst of the evil, where the employee 
has a regular position, such as would be furnished by a yearly 
contract. Here it is i)ossible to arrange su( h terms that, within 
limits, the differential cost of added labor to the employer is 
low, while the laborer is not d(^[)cntlent on this low differential 
rate to cover all his living cxi)enses. Where laborers are on a 
salary basis, this of course settles the problem so far as they are 
concerned. But as it would be imjH)ssible for industry to carry 
all of its workers on this basis, the workers who are in most need 
of such provision would not be directly affected, and could only 
benefit indirectly where the system resulted in a general stabiliz¬ 
ing of work in the entire industry. 

Another plan is to guarantee a minimum of employment for 
a given period. In 1912, Swift & Co. introduced a minimum 
weekly wage equal to forty hours’ pay for all employees on the 
pay-roll at the beginning of the week, and other packers have 
followed this example. This of course would not prevent a 
seasonal lay-off, but it seems to have had some good results, 
aside from the obvious benefit to the men of knowing what wages 
they could count on. The employers are said to have become 
more careful of the quality of laborers they hire, and they have 
taken steps to secure the co-operation of railroads and shippers 
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of live animals toward regularizing the receipts at the paddng- 
ho,uses, distributing them over the week instead of concentrating 
them heavily in two or three days.' A number of employers 
have guaranteed yearly earnings, some at full rates and some 
at ope-half or one-third rates during lay-offs.' 

The Cleveland Ladies’ Garment industry in 1919 set its face 
toward regularization in a joint agreement of employers and 
employees, and the outcome was a plan which went into operation 
in June, 1921, whereby if a company fails to furnish twenty 
weeks’ work in any half-year, it pays wages for the shortage at 
two-thirds the minimum union rate, out of a fun,d created by 
setting aside 7.^ per cent of the direct labor pay-roll each week. 
If the fund is e.xhausted the employer’s obligation ceases. This 
means that the employee can be out of work for sLx weeks before 
the comjrany’s guaranty becomes effective.' Thus the employee 
has an incentive to look for a job, and the employer can save 
as much as 75 j)cr cent on his direct labor bill by furnishing fairly 
regular work, as compared to a comjretitor who only furnishes, 
let us say, thirty-five weeks’ work in a year, and thus uses up 
liis unemployment fund. Here the em])loyee bears, on the face 
of the agreement, a larger jiart of labor overhead than the 
employer, being liable to the extent of six weeks out of twenty-six 
or 23 per cent of full time, while the employer risks only 7I 
per cent on the time he actually works. It will require much 
experimenting to divide the burden so as to avoid laying a 
crushing weight on either party, while giving as effective a 
stimulus as pos.sible to reduce irregularities. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co., a pioneer in the regulariza¬ 
tion of highly seasonal labor, carries a fund’ raised by joint 
contributions, and Mr. Henry S. Dennison, tlic president of the 
company, states: “Upon a fairly large class of goods we found 
it would be cheaper to manufacture to stock and store for long 
periods than to pay unemployment relief for idleness.’’* This 

'John Colder, Survey (October 15, 19J2), P- 95 - 

■ Nttliottol Itiduslrittl Conjermce Board Bulletin 43. 

> Survey (January 14, 1933). pp. 594 - 95 - 

< Sec American Labor Legislation Rfoiew (March, 1931), pp. 4 r -47 and 5J-59: 
ibid. (March, 1933), p. 34. 
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puts the policy of making to stock on a business basis to the extent 
of making it the lesser of two financial evils, but does not furnish 
funds to carry it on. As we have seen (chap. ix). of two jMissible 
policies the lesser evil may still ne\er yield a |>osilive ]irofit, 
but merely avoiil a larger loss. Such policies cannot be linanced 
without reserve funds. Thus the next step is to use the unem¬ 
ployment fund, under proper regulations, to hel|) linance jtroduc- 
tion which will save the fund from being depleted, and Mr. 
Dennison mentions this as a proposal containing a suggestion, 
at least, of a jjolicy of insurance against the (kpression phase of 
the business eycle.' 

Ordinary insurance against unemployment would mean that 
each employer and each industry insured its workers, and the 
insurance fund or company ])aid the beiielils. This would have 
the great defect of leaving the obligation too general, unless 
there is provision whereby the individual employer's premiums 
vary directly with the disbursements which his own enterpri.se 
occasions. On the whole it would be more normal if each enter¬ 
prise had its own fund and insured itself against the jwssiltle 
exhau^on of that fund. 

Another method of making the employer pay something for 
labor’s idle overhead is the simple re(|uirement of a month’s 
pay on dismissal, or other similar bonus. 'I'liis system is 
already customary in some occupations. It is a very rough- 
and-ready measure, and the |iaymenl may be unnecessarily 
large in some cases and not large enough in others. It might 
have some usefulness in giving the eni|)loyer an incentive to 
divide up a shortage of time among his laborers rather than to 
let some go entirely, and this is a benelicial thing, so long as it 
is a matter of a seasonal or a chronic oversu|»ply of labor. Such 
a measure should be judged in connection with other possible 
measures for allocating labor’s overhead, and not as a thing by 
itself. 

If the employer becomes in adequate measure responsible 
for the idle time of the workers his industry requires, this removes 
the chief objection to the policy whereby each industry has its 

8 American Labor Legislation Review (March, P* 34 < 
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own private reserve of labor, more or less isolated from the general 
market. An employer is entitled to keep a claim on his workers’ 
time through periods of idleness, provided he pays a fair price 
for the privilege, covering its cost to* the worker. But while 
the tesponsibility for compensation may be individualized, the 
•work oj finding jobs for the inevitable remainder of jobless can still 
best be done if the various contingents of unemployed are 
merged into one mobilizable army. Seattle longshoremen have 
recently been definitely organized in gangs under a joint organiza¬ 
tion of employers and employees, and classified into “company 
gangs,” which represent the labor for which each company 
undertakes to assure reasonably steady work, and “hall gangs,” 
constituting a single reserve for the whole industry, mobilized 
from a central dispatching hall. This organization has also 
enormously reduced the supply of labor so that the remainder 
can share their idle time and still earn vastly more than previous 
average wages. This was done largely by keeping out “floaters” 
who left the docks and then wished to come back, and also by 
eliminating the least competent. The total number registered 
was reduced from 1,420 in September, 1920, to 612 in .^gust, 
1921, but as 1921 was a year of heavy business depression some 
allowance should be made in interpreting these figures.' 

This case illustrates one corollary of assuming responsibility 
for idleness as part of the unabsorbed overhead of the industry: 
namely, a great reduction in willingness to employ distinctively 
casual labor. And since labor becomes casual chiefly because 
people employ it on casual work, the natural result must be a 
diminution in the number of casual workers and their segregation 
into a fairly well-marked class. Both thesi conditions are 
favorable to successful hMdling of the peculiar difficulties of 
distributing and financing the costs of this type of labor. 

This very brief discussion has aimed not so much to treat 
of methods of reducing unemployment as of the general economic 
status of such methods and the economic incentives available 

• For data on this Seattle experiment see the Survey (October 15, iQu), pp. 96- 
97. Statement prepared by the joint Executive Committee of the longshoremen 
and employers. “ 
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to promote them. Broadly speaking, any measures for the cure 
of unemployment cost comething, and are a recognition of the 
fact that the cost of idleness—the unabsorbed social overhead 
of labor—is greater than the cost of finding work. The commu¬ 
nity will probably always continue to bear a considerable part 
of this cost, but there is an increasing tendency to regard it as 
an industrial expense. Mr. Dennison, who has earned the right 
to be regarded as an authority, puts it in these words: 

It is belter social cost-kcepinR to add the overhead burden of unem¬ 
ployment to those goods which arc rcs|x>nsihle for irregular employment 
than to draw it from the savings of the working group The whole burden 
put upon wage-earners and reacting u|)on their knowledge of their helpless¬ 
ness to affect its causes, arouses resistances and irritations which make 
smooth running of the social organization impossible. Industry has a con¬ 
siderable share in the op|K)rtunities for mitigalion of unemployment, hence 
industry must be spurred to their exercise by cariying part of the burden.' 

Mr. Caldcr lays down three propositions: each industry needs 
a surplus of labor; the surplus, for the social good, should be 
kept as small as possible; and it should be carried at the expense 
of the industry.' One might add that where it is genuinely 
possible for the casual demands of different industries to be 
dovetailed together to any important extent, these industries 
would have an adequate reason for merging their liability. 

Evidently industrialism is in process of evolving a new 
principle of economic responsibility.^ In the next chapter there 
will be something more to say about measures for diminishing 
unemployment, when we take up the greatest single source of 
waste productive capacity and unnecessary idle overhead: 
namely, the business cycle. To see this great problem in a true 
perspective, it is absolutely essential to keep constantly in 
mind the facts with regard to the ultimate sacrifices of labor 
which the preceding discussion has very imperfectly set forth. 

* Hemy S. Deaoison, president of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., in Amm- 
CM Labor Legislation Repirui (March, 1923), p. 32. 

•John Colder, Survey (October 15,1922), p. 96. 

* Aride from the examples already mentioned, the Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
has done pioneer work in the regularization of labor, while no discussion wouM be 
osmfdete without recognition of the work of fi. Seebohm Rowntree, as employer 
and writer (see e^>ecial]y The Human Factor in Business, Industrial Unrest, etc.). 
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8 . CONCLUSION 

*In conclusion, this chapter has discussed many ways in 
which the costs of lalwr may be viewed, from fatigue to the 
financial outlays of industry, and has found a decisive element 
of overhead cost in all of them. If there is a chance to employ 
labor to good advantage in some other occupations, then to 
keep it where it is involves a genuine sacrifice. But we have seen 
that in times of general shortage of work there is no such resource 
available to the great mass of unemployed. The human cost 
of any decent job is less than that of walking the streets looking 
for work, to any worker not already demoralized by unemploy¬ 
ment. In this sense, labor has no dillercntial cost; so that 
whatever ultimate cost there is must be regarded as an overhead 
burden. 

Of course, labor docs feel fatigue, enjoy leisure, seek variety, 
and find an elastic rhythm of activity more salutary than an even 
monotony. Not all the costs of labor are constant, and the 
laborer cannot stand the kind of load factor which would repre¬ 
sent absolute efi'iciency in the case of a machine. But the 
idleness bred by modern industry goes so far beyond any reason¬ 
able need for variety that it is a clear evil. It we ever gain 
effective control of it. it may then be time to ask how far we 
should go in eliminating it, and where we should stop. But at 
present that is an academic issue. 

In short, there can be little question as to whether labor is or 
is not an overhead cost for all purposes concerned with unemploy¬ 
ment. The only question is as to the best distribution of the 
burden —the best form of social cost-accountiqig. And on this 
point a change is visibly making headway in industry—a change 
which may end by revolutionizing our customary ways of 
looking at e,\penses and financial responsibilities. The distribu¬ 
tion of labor’s overhead costs can no longer be left to the stipula¬ 
tions of the customary wage contract; it must be remodeled in 
the light of essential justice, and of the principle of placing 
burdens and incentives where they can do the most good in 
bringing about the action which community efficiency demands. 
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All of which may be little more than a complicated way of 
saying that waste is waste; that anything worth doing is worth 
that much more than nothing and that any means by which our 
wasted productive powers can be salvaged is economically 
justifiable. But we have formed the habit of subjecting such 
questions to the further question: Does it pay ? Does economic 
value cover economic cost? And in order to ha\'c economic 
standing, a discussion of these wastes must necessarily be cast 
in this mold. Having once set out to weigh values and costs, 
there is nothing f<ir it but to probe through the fallacies, shiftings, 
and distortions of the conventional financial calculus, and to 
carry the analysis far enough to show that, in the end, it does 
not give the lie to common sense. 



CHAPTER XJX 

OVERHEAD COSTS AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

SUMMARY 

Introduction, 38^)—The concentration of capital expenditures, 389—Other 
causes at work, 39('>—The sdiifling and conversion of overhead costs, 307—Steadying 
prices versus steadying production, 403—Remedies for the business cycle, 407— 
Reactions and consequences, 413—Conclusion, 415—.. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is needless to point out that overhead costs play a funda- 
mcntiil pijrt in the behavior of business at every stage of that 
many-sided phenomenon, the business cycle. The part they 
play is, most paradoxical. For they make regular operation 
peculiarly desirable and peculiarly profitable, so tliat business 
feels a definite loss whenever output falls below normal capacity, 
and yet it is largely due to this very fact of large fixed capital 
that business breeds these calamities for itself, out of the laws of 
its own being. And the largest businesses, which have the highest 
percentage of constant costs due to invested capital, are, as we 
have seen, precisely the ones which fluctuate the most, so far as 
employment is an index. There is something about the 
commercial-industrial system which bewitches business so that 
it does just the thing it is trying to avoid, and is held back from 
doing just the thing it yearns to do—maintain steady operation 
and avoid idle overhead. And while the contributing causes of 
this strange auto-hypnosis are many and of varied character, 
teclinical, financial, commercial, and psychological; the underly¬ 
ing fact of large capital plays a central part, and the inelasticity of 
costs, sunk costs, and the shifting and conversion of overhead 
costs are all facts of major importance. 

It is out of the question, in the limited space available, to 
present a rounded discussion, and such a discussion would be 
aside from the main purpose of our present study.' It will be 

• It the reader wishes to make a thorough study of this subject, he cannot 
adopt a belter guide than W. C. Mitchell’s Bminas Cycles. This book not only 

386 . * 
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sufficient here to consider chiefly those factors which have to do, 
directly or indirectly, with overhead costs. In the first place, 
there is the fact that costs and profits depend upon output and 
hence upon demand, quite as much as upon productive efficiency. 
One result of this is that the producer has a wider option in price 
policies than he would have if volume of sales had no effect on 
cost of production per unit. If demand increases he can make 
increased profits without raising prices, if he sees fit, or he can 
raise them with a view to making up the uncovered overhead 
resulting from previous periods of tlepression. Next there is 
the concentration of capital e.xpcnditures and the accompanying 
intensified fluctuation in the demand for capital goods and in the 
output of the industries producing them. This o|)erates in 
connection with the fact that an inrrca.sed demand for one 
commodity (if not neutralized by decreased demands for others) 
results in a further general increase in demand, though giving 
the producers of that one commodity more jiurchasing power. 

Another fact is the shifting and conversion of overhead costs, 
which arises when goods are jiasscd on from industry to industry, 
so that the financial accounts of the separate industries distort 
the true proiiortions of constant and variable costs in industry 
as a whole. Further elements of rigidity in costs are connected 
with standing contracts for goods, and with the lagging response 
of wages and interest rates to the u])ward movement of prices 
and business earnings. Anothi.r fact is that the demand for 
goods consists partly of demand for future use, and is affected 
not so much by the absolute level of [irices as by the direction 
in which prices are expected to move. And finally, when costs 
of production rise, the critical thing is not the rise taken by itself, 
but the position in which it catches producers in undertakings to 
which they are committed. Ail these elements play their part, 
along with the business form of mob psychology, the capacity 
of the credit system for expansion and shrinkage, the distribution 

iwirks an epoch in the study of the business cycle hut is a landmark in the progress 
of inductive methods of economic study. Sec .also .studies by 0 . M. \V. Sprague, 
B. M. Anderson, W. W. Stewart, jr., H. f,. Reed, and Rusiness Cycles and 
Unmptaymenl, National Bureau of Economic Research, W. C. Mitchell, director. 
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of purchasing power, and other things jointly responsible for the 
disease of intermittent paralysis from which industry suffers. 

V^iewed broadly, this disease appears to be a joint resultant 
of special disturbing forces, mostly ext*nal to industry, and of the 
intesnal laws of the business mechanism itself. By external 
causes arc meant such things as wars, the influence of weather 
on the crops, an earthcjuake, or a change of any sort in consumers’ 
desires. Inventions and the growth of new industries are not 
external to the economic system, but they are not part of its 
routine oix rations. 'I'hey are special events, each one unique 
of its kind. Some writers have cmj>hasized the external forces,' 
but most theories have attempted to cxjtlain how industry brings 
these evils on itself. The detailed study of the history of cycles 
makes it plain that all have similar features, indicating the opera¬ 
tion of the regular laws of the business organism; and yet no 
two arc e.xactly alike, indicating that outside disturbances or 
other special causes play an aiqircciable part. 

Whenever business starts moving in one direction, the 
movement shows a strong and definite tendency to reinforce 
itself in cumulative fashion and to keep on at an accelerating 
pace until its momentum carries it beyond the j)oint of equi¬ 
librium, if such a thing exists, and reaches its limit only after 
having gone so far that a reaction is inevitable. The distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of economic forces of the supply-and-demand 
variety, as usually analyzed in economic theory, is that they are 
self-limiting; the more they [tren ail the weaker they become, and 
the stronger grows the resistance. The business cycle shows 
unmistakably that the forces at work there are not self-limiting 
in the ty|)ical fashion but self-reinforcing throughout a great 
part of the swing of the pendulum. Ultimately, limiting forces 
make their appearance, but not until long after the mid-point 
of the swing is pasised. The whole motion is suggestive, not so 
much of a pendulum as of that kind of oscillating electric fan 
which trips a reversing plane near the end of each oscillation and 
then swings back until it trips the plane again. The thing which 

* The outstanding example is the jevons sun>spot theory, and the more recent 
theory of climatic cycles developed by* H. L. Moore. 
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most needs explaining in the business cycle is why the forces 
of supply and demand work in this cumulative fashion. Mob 
psychology explains much of it, but it also has a more rational 
basis in objective economic facts, especially tho.se concerned 
with investments of fixed capital. 

2. THE CO.NCKNTRATIdN OF CAPri AI. EXI’ENDITORES 

Expenditures and additions to caifital equipment are pro¬ 
verbially postj)onable. 'I'his means that under farsighted and 
public-spirited management, they can be distributed so as to give 
the builders of i)lants and the makers of machines reasonably 
steady employment; or that under ordinary management 
expenditures may be so concentrated as to give the makers of 
machines a very bad load factor indeed. .'\s things arc, this 
tyqje of demand is extremely irregular, so much so as to constitute 
one of the major disturbing elements in our entire economic 
order. 

The observed facts which bear upon this question are, in 
general, as follows: The demand for means of production fluctu¬ 
ates more violently than that for finished consumers’ giK)ds, and 
also appears to fluctuate .sooner, taking the lead in a way which 
would suggest that its changes are a ca\ise, rather than an effect, 
of the changes in consumers’ demand. In point of fact they are 
both effect and cause, as we shall sie in a moment. Something 
similar is true of raw materials as compared to finished goods, 
while wholesale prices fluctuate more than retail.' These facts 
all point in the same direction, and can be accounted for on a 
consistent hypothesis. 

P'or the intensified fluctuations in j)roducers’ gocxls there 
appear to be two main reasons, aside fnnn the force of psycho¬ 
logical suggestion. One is financial; the other wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the money economy. In the first place, post|ronabIe 
expenses tend to be timed according to what seems the most 
profitable policy. This means that they are hastened on a 

* Tliese phenomena are described and analyzed at length in Mitchell's Business 
Cycles, already referred to. The central importance of construction work as a 
cause of cycles is the basis of Hull’s theory. See Geo. H. Hull, Industrial Depres- 
y/ions. New York, 1911. 
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rising market in order to buy before the price goes up still farther, 
'and reurded on a falling market in order to wait and buy at 
still lower prices. Thus rising prices stimulate demand, and 
falling prices check it, at least for tSe time being. Hence a rise 
tends to cause a further rise, and vice versa; and if enough pwple 
expect prices to move in one way, that may of itself bring the 
movement to pass. 

But aside from all questions of buying at the cheapest time, 
the physical need for new equipment shows a tendency to fluctu¬ 
ate more intensely than the demand for the finished product, 
because it depends, not upon the total volume of demand, but 
upon the rate of growth (or shrinkage): the amount added, for 
example, during the current year. In other words, the velocity 
of output in the capital-making industries depends, not on the 
velocity of output in the industries which use the capital to 
make goods for consumption, but on its acceleration. Since 
this is bound to he a minus quantity nearly half the time, even 
if the demand for finished products never completely stops 
growing, it is easy to see that the makers of capital equipment 
are bound, in the nature of the case, to suffer an absolute decline 
in the demand for their products, not only semi-occasionally, but 
chronically, whenever ultimate demand slackens its rate of 
growth. And if the demand for finished products stops growing, 
the need for additional equipment naturally falls to zero, while 
a relatively slight decline In the demand for consumption means 
that the need for additional equipment becomes actually a 
minus quantity. It would then be economical to unmake some 
of the equipment and something like this actually happens in 
extreme cases, for equipment is allowed to wear out without 
being fully replaced. 

Once demand for finished products starts growing it cannot 
pause or else the derived demand for means of production will 
shrink, and when it shrinks, the resulting unemployment will 
produce a shrinkage in the primary demand. Apparently the 
interrelations of business are such that a growing demand cannot 
slacken its growth without bringing on itself an absolute diminu¬ 
tion. It must keep on growing in order to stay in the same place I 
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This feature of our economic organization is one with which the 
Red Queen might feel at home, but ordinary human business 
managers are like Alice in the Looking-Glass country, and find 
it hard to learn to turn their backs ujwn their obvious objective 
in order to reach it; that is, to buy equipment when they have 
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AA'« Demand for ultimate product. 

BB'«» Derived demand for equipment. 

CC'^Work of making equipment. 

DD'" Equipment in service, in terms of normal capacity. 

Vertical dimension shows quantities demanded or produced, 
$000 omitted. 

no immediate need of it and when funds with which to buy it 
are scarce. Instead, they commonly keep aiming toward the 
garden of prosperity, only to find themselves walking in at the 
door of depression and unemployment. Such are the pranks 
which the Iron Slave plays upon his supposed masters! 

The principle at work is illustrated in Chart VII, which repre¬ 
sents a hypothetical manufacturing industry in which equipment 
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is equal to twice the amount of the value annually produced 
by the manufacturing process—a typical proportion. If this 
tquii)nient lasts twenty years, the annual replacements will 
equal lo fx-r cent of the annual value product, and this figure is 
supixiscd, for simplicity, to remain steady, since its fluctuations 
would not be sufl'ident to change the dominant movements. 
Changes in [irices are also ignored, for purposes of this preliminary 
diagram. 

In the lirst year the primary demand (the upper solid line) 
is shown stationary. In the second year it rises 5 per cent. 
In order to furnish 5 per cent additional equipment, however, 
the output of equijiment would have to he doubled, and two 
dollars’ worth of e.xtra equipment would ha\e to be made for 
every dollar’s worth of extra finished product turned out. If 
the whole economic system were an impersonal machine, with 
no psychological or financial complications entering in; and if 
it took no time to make the ecjuipment, this is e.xactly what 
would happen. In the third year, primary demand grows 10 
per cent', more and the derived demand is now three times its 
original amount. In the fourth year, primary demand stops 
growing, with the result that the derived demand (the lower 
solid line) not merely stops growing, but falls back to its original 
amount, or one-third of the maximum which it had just reached. 
In the fifth year, primary demand falls 10 per cent, and derived 
demand now falls to less than nothing; and,so on. 

In order to make this example more realistic, two major facts 
must be allowed for; first, the time required to make equipment 
and, second, the limited capacity of the equipment-making 
industries. As a result of these forces, the itroductivc activity 
in the equipment-making industry will follow a course like that 
of the lower dotted line, and the amount of equipment in use 
will behave approximately in the way shown by the upper dotted 
line. 

In terms of percentages, the theoretical need for equipment 
fluctuates twenty times as much as the widest range of fluctuation 
in the consumer’s ultimate demand, and even in terms of dollars 

* Figured on the original amount as a base. 
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it fluctuates twice as much.' The actual work of making 
equipment fluctuates by from six to seven times as large a 
percentage as consumers’ demand, and its downward swings, 
if not its upward ones, are ab.s^jlutely greater in terms of dollars 
and cents. Tliis clearly e.xhibits the intensilication of fluctu¬ 
ations in derived demand. But the timing of the curves with 
relation to each other is even more significant. The theoretical 
need for construction of eiiuiimient is greatest, not when the 
demand for the ultimate product is greatest, but when it is 
growing fa.stest. consideral)ly before it reaches its peak. As a 
result, the work of making e(|ui|)ment may lag considerably 
behind the need (as it naturally would do) and still it will natu¬ 
rally reach its highest ])oinl and start downward before the 
consumers' demand docs so. It will appear to lead, not because 
it really does lead, but because the thing it follows reaches its 
maximum and minimum points something like a full ([uarter- 
cycle ahead of the highest and lowest points of consumers’ 
demand. This hypothetical case, then, ofl'ers a rational and 
seemingly adequate e.xplanation of tlie fact that the capital¬ 
making industries appear to take the lead in industrial fluctua¬ 
tions. 

One further point is also vital. .\n increase of one dollar 
in the demand for consumers' goods i)roduces, in time, an increase 
of two dollars in the output of equi[)mcnt, so long as the makers 
of equipment are able to expand their i)rodurtion. It is safe 
to suppose that most of this two dollars is sjrcnt for consumable 
goods, and of this the manufacturers receive their share. If all 
industry is moving in the same direction, they also receive a 
share of the increases due to purchases of eejuipment by railroads, 
mines, etc. On the whole, it seems fair to assume that one 
dollar’s worth added to the output of consumable goods brings 
back another dollar to add to it, and that the two may bring 
back two more, and so on, as long as the capital-making industries 

* The need for equipment ranges from 300 j>cr cent of its original amount to 
— too per cent, a total range of 400 per cent, while the primary demand ranges 
from too per cent to lao per cent or 20 per cent actual change. This method of 
figuring errs on the conservative side, as it understates the teal discrepancy between 
the two fiuctuationa. 
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still have capacity for expansion. Wh^n things have reached 
this limit, further growth of consumers’ demand is impossible, 
find this removes the need for additional equipment so that 
demand for equipment falls off, the jjroducers of equipment have 
less money to s|>end and thus consumers’ demand falls off in turn. 
When the shrinkage in capital-production can go no farther, 
consumers’ demand also ceases to fall, which soon brings the 
demand for equipment up to its original level, and this in turn 
increases consumers’ demand, and a new cycle is ready to begin. 
This is a rough and impressionistic way of expressing it, but it 
seems to l>e essentially true. 

So much for pure hypothesis. In an actual case, the financial 
magnitudes would fluctuate more than the physical, since prices 
would rise with reviving business, and vice versa. Notwith¬ 
standing this compounding of forces, the physical facts remain. 
The writer has elsewhere studied the relation of railroad traffic 
to orders for cars, showing that orders for cars fluctuate far more 
tlian traffic, and that they are at their highest, not when traffic 
is largest, but when it is growing fastest.’ For the present 
purpose it will be more worth while to examine the result of the 
orders for cars, in the form of cars added to the railroads’ equip¬ 
ment. The figures would naturally not agree exactly, on account 
of retirements, and the actual delivery of the cars would naturally 
lag behind the orders. 

The result is shown in Chart VIII. TJie net increase (or 
decrease) in cars follows the net increase (or decrease) in traffic, 
lagging by about a year and with decidedly less violent fluctua¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, it fluctuates several times as violently 
as railroad traffic itself, even after allowing forreplacements and 
assuming them constant. As for the timing of tlic two curves, 
the yearly interval is too long to give a sensitive record of correla¬ 
tion, but the net increase of equipment has the appearance of 
taking the lead of traffic about as often as of following. The 
years 1917-19 are, of course, not normal. When one remembers 
that the work of making the cars comes between receiving the 

‘Sec *'Bk^ness Accelerations and the Law of Demand,” Journal of PoUiical 
Economy (March, 1917), pp. 2 i 7 - 3 S« • 




Growth ot frci(^t traffic and of car capacity. Data from Chart I, chapter liii, above 
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orders and delivering the finished product, and therefore that its 
highest ranges would be spread between the points of greatest 
increase in traffic (which makes roads order cars) and the points 
of greatest increase in cars actuall/ in service, it seems clear 
that the work of making cars fluctuates appreciably ahead of 
fluctuations in railroad traffic. On the whole, the figures appear 
to corroborate the theory, as far as they go. 

3. OTIIKR CAUSES 

Of course, all this ])resupposcs an elastic credit system, so 
that industries can buy equipment without taking just that much 
money away from the (jeoplc who would otherwise have spent it 
on consumption. The funds can be borrowed from banks, and 
the banks can furnish them without immediately taking them 
out of .consumers’ purchasing pow’cr. If this were not possible, 
the spending of money on equiinncnt would have no chance to 
return in the shajic of a cumulative increase in consumers’ 
demand, and the self-reinforcing cycle would have no chance 
to get under way. An elastic credit system is the great enabling 
cause of all these movements. 

'J'he undue concentration of capital c.xpenditurcs ought to be 
relieved by the effect of high [irices at the peak and low prices 
during a depression, which would make it worth while to buy 
equipment during depressions for the boom that is coming, and 
deter people from buying at the peak. But while fluctuating 
prices ought to work in this way, they do not. If anything, 
they seem to w'ork in the other direction. People might like 
to buy at the bottom, but they do not know that they have 
reached bottom until they have not only reached it but passed 
it and are unmistakably starting up the other side. Then they 
begin to buy, and rising prices will rather spur them on than deter 
them, so long as they expect prices to go still higher, for they can 
more than get their money back from consumers—or so they 
reckon. And no one knows when the top is reached until it is 
past and the downward swing has begun. 

It is of the very essence of the business cycle that, while 
any intelligent business man'knows enough to expect it, no one 
can know absolutely at what stage of thtf cycle he is on that 
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particular day, nor in how many days the next stage will appear. 
That they do not know this is another reason why they so manage 
their several businesses as to bring on themselves the very thing 
they do not want—this, and the fact that they have learned to 
look for its coming with a fatalistic resignation. Some even 
derive considerable consolation from the chance to discipline 
labor in the harsh school of unemployment. 

And so we might go on, discussing the lagging rise of wages and 
interest, the effect of fixed contracts in a changing market, the 
overcapitalization of exi)ected future earnings, the decrease of 
unit costs as output increases, followed by a somewhat unc.xjiected 
increase as cai)acity is reached, and costs are swollen by ox'crtime, 
green men are hired, laborers take things easy because they are 
sure of their jobs, and prices of materials and equipment rise 
faster than those of the finished jjroduct. 

This last phenomenon clearly has a close connection witli 
overhead costs. When demand is strong and increasing, compe¬ 
tition between producers takes the sha])e, not of reducing the 
price of the finished product, but of offering n’ore for the factors 
of production. 'J'his takes effect first and strongest on the prices 
of materials and cqui[)ment, while wages do not rise as much as 
prices, and interest rates are decidedly slow in rising. And 
because operating ex[)enscs do not increase as fast as output, it 
is possible to pay a higher premium for materials and eciuipmcnt 
than is being received for the finished product, and still make a 
gain in profits. That is, it is jiossible so long as the point of 
increasing cost has not been reached. After this point is jiasscd, 
the gain is turned into a loss, but many producers have committed 
themselves, by contract or by the installing of equijiment, and 
find it difficult or impossible to draw back. One of the sources 
of danger in this whole situation is the jiroducers’ lack of accurate 
knowledge as to where the economies of increased output come 
to an end. Better analysis of the real behavior of constant and 
variable expenses might save considerable losses. 

4. THE SHIFTING AND CONX'ERSION OF OVERHEAD COSTS 

We have already seen how the underlying costs of production 
continually change their form as they are passed on from producer 
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to producer, generally being converted from constant costs into 
Variable charges. The cattle-raiser takes care of the interest 
on his mortgage, the return on his equity in his farm, and the 
overhead costs of his own maintenance, all by selling his cattle 
for what they will bring per head; and the cost of live cattle 
becomes a variable cost to the packing house which buys them. 
Not only that, but it is so much larger than all the rest of their 
expenses put together that their own overhead becomes relatively 
insignificant. Packing-house labor translates its overhead costs 
of maintenance into a variable charge on the company, except 
so far as the wage system sets a minimum limit on weekly 
fluctuations of wages; and thus the financial expenses of packing¬ 
house products arc almost all variable, though the basic economic 
costs arc almost all constant. Be it remembered that we are 
speaking of the general rise and fall of business activity, and of 
the cost of working versus not working. The cost of doing one 
thing rather than something else is a different question and yields 
a different answer—provided there is something else to do. 

The price of the live steer is a joint cost, and is allocated 
somehow as between meat, hides, and other products, and the 
hides are then sold to a tanner, thus becoming entirely a variable 
cost to him. After he has added his quota of overhead, and of 
wage costs which go to pay his labor’s overhead, he sells the 
leather to a maker of furniture, to whom the entire sum again 
becomes a variable cost. When the leather finally covers the 
seat of a chair and is sold, the purchaser pays so much per chair to 
cover all these overhead costs and the series comes to an end— 
unless the chair is an ofl&ce chair, in which ^ase it becomes an 
element in the overhead costs of the business which uses the 
office and there begins a new cycle of shifting and conversion. 

We have also seen how this shifting of costs distorts the 

economic reckoning when it comes to figuring whether it is 

economically worth while to produce goods or not. Every 

producer has an incentive to avoid idleness, but the strength 

of his incentive is measured by the amount of his own constant 

expenses, not by the total amount of constant costs involved in 

the whole process, from begiiming to end of the chain of opera- 

« 
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tions and exchanges. And even tins incentive is weakened in its 
action by the fact that if one producer devotes all his usual 
margin of profits to stimulating demand, his sacrifice will not make 
a large enough impression on the whole series of outlays to produce 
any decisive effect' Furthermore, so far as his variable expenses 
are concerned, he has no incentive to expand, and every incentive 
to retrench; and these are usually the dominant part of his 
budget. When he retrenches, he saves the whole amount of his 
variable costs, though the producers to whom this money would 
go do not save anything remotely corresponding to his savings, 
and the community saves little or nothing. 

Return on investment is obviously a constant cost in such 
cases, and we have seen that the differential cost of labor at 
such times is negligible, so that labor is really a constant cost. 
The only item requiring further analysis here is the cost of 
materials. Since this includes, in princi[)le, the cost of finished 
goods which a merchant buys to sell again, it is an item of enor¬ 
mous importance, embracing the costs of all jrrevious proces.scs 
until it includes almost all the expenses of industry by the time 
the goods are on the shelves of the retailer. So far as such things 
are perishable, the question settles itself: they must sell for 
what they will bring. But these perishables are chiefly raw 
foodstuffs and the business cycle does not center in such things; 
in fact, cyclical unemployment in agriculture appears to be 
slight.' 

When durable materials arc used, fwssible future uses are 
sacrificed. These future uses govern the present value of the 
material:' the sum which is charged as a cost when the material 
is worked up. If the producer weighs costs and values correctly, 
he will put the materials in the form which will give them the 
greatest value, and at the time when they will gain the most 
value by being worked up. This refers, of course, to money 
values, but money values are the financial representatives of 
human needs. We are accustomed to think of prices as fulfilling 
this mission sufficiently well to place materials and energies 

* See discussion in diapter ii, section 11, above. 

• See King Emphymmt, Bows and Eatnints, pp. 36-46, 35. 
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where they do the most good, barring human ignorance and the 
♦inevitable distortion due to the fact that some are rich and some 
are poor. Where it is a case of present use against future, we 
are told that when speculators hold goods off the market because 
thpy expect to get a higher price later on, they are thus saving 
the goods until the time when the community will have the 
greatest need for them. And this is sometimes true in cases 
where tlie higher price does measure the greater need. But in 
the case of the business cycle the time of high prices is not the 
time of greatest need; it is the time of least urgent need, and 
greatest pros])erity. There are not only rich and poor individuals 
in tlie community, but rich and poor periods. And the rich 
periods tend to outbid the poor ones for the general stock of 
materials, diverting them from the times of greatest need to those 
of greatest plenty. 

This proiiosition may be stated in more general terms. When 
the purchasing power of money itself changes, it loses its value 
as a guide to the most effective use of society’s stock of resources. 
In terms of need, tlie higher price does not rejirescnt the more 
pressing want; and if it outbids the lower price in the market, 
the economic system is to just that extent distorted. 

Of course it is the retailer who actually supplies the consumers’ 
needs, and it might seem that he is the logical person at whom to 
preach. The immediate destination of manufactured goods is 
always tlie warehouse, and the volume manufactured in a given 
week has little to do with the ability of dealers to supply the 
demands which may come in during that week. If the merchant 
moves the goods off his shelves, tlie manufacturer will fill their 
places. This view, however, puts the cart’before the horse. 
The merchants’ purchases fall off more than their sales, and it 
is this discrepancy, and others like it, which explain the greater 
part of the falling-off of demand for goods at the factory. And 
one of the chief virtues of the policy of “working to stock’’ 
is that it is the most available way to keep goods moving out of 
stock, into the hands of the consumers, by seeing to it that the 
consumers have pay checks to spend. The penalty for failing 
to maintain a steady flow of goods into the warehouses is a 
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cloggiDg of the outlet for the goods already there, and a shrinkage 
of their effectiveness in satisfying wants. Anything which 
makes goods move along more steadily, even in the early stages 
of production, is to be credited with helping toward a much- 
needed smoothing of the flow of goods into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer. t 

This policy of working to stock, then, is altogether good as far 
as it goes. It is of very great value in tiding over the low spots 
in the regular and fairly predictable seasonal cycles of demand. 
But the longer and less |)redictable hollows of the business 
cycle arc harder to meet in this fashion. At such times, not 
as much use is made of this de\iec as the health of industry 
requires. 

To sum up; materials and unsold goods constitute a “variable 
cost” of production, but the market distorts its amount. As 
a means of distributing production and consum]>tion over the 
various phases of the business cycle, money values o|)erate in 
exactly the wrong direction and are direc lly oppo.sed to the most 
efficient timing of productive activity. When a dej)ression has 
paralyzed industry and crippled demand, the value of materials 
is greater for present working-u|) and sale than the market 
shows, while the value of holding them for future use is less 
than the market indicates. I'hus social accounting would 
always either discount the “variable cost” of working up mate¬ 
rials in time of depression, or put a premium on the value of 
resulting products, above the i)rice the market offers. When a 
particular commodity is scarce, a high i>rice checks its use and 
saves the supply against a future need which may be greater 
than the present. When the necessities of life in general are 
scarce, as may sometimes happen, a high price serves the same 
purpose, and speculators also further it by holding goods off 
the market and releasing them later when the need is still greater. 
It is an expensive and not altogether a just method of performing 
this function, but it does perform it after a fashion. But when 
prices are high because of prosjrcrity, or low because of dcpres.sion, 
their regulating effect is reversed and tends to aggravate the 
disease instead of curing it. 
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It may help to realize the effect of all this transforming of 
}}ur(kns in the process of shifting them, if we conceive of an 
industrial organization in which there would be no such shifting. 
If all industry were integrated and owned by the workers, what 
would be the relation of constant to variable expenses ? Labor 
would then be in the position which capital now holds, and while 
the need of incentives to call forth extra effort or to compensate for 
long hours might make some wage system necessary, it would 
be dear to the worker-owners that the real cost of labor could 
not be materially reduced by unemployment. Since this is 
obviously true of capital, there would be little left save the 
depiction of natural resources which could fairly be charged as 
a variable cost of maintaining a moderate rate of production, when 
the alternative is unemployment. Partly finished goods would 
of course constitute a cost when devoted to further production. 
But for the purpose in hand, i.c., determining whether goods are 
worth the cost of producing them, rather than letting industry 
stand idle, the amount at which to reckon this cost is the differ¬ 
ential cost of reproducing these partly finished goods. And 
under the given conditions, this cost would include substantially 
nothing for labor and nothing for capital. Even the extra 
wear and tear on the physical equipment would count for next 
to nothing, so far as it could be made good out of the spare 
capacity of the repair force, using time which would otherwise 
be idle. 

“Idleness” on the part of common labor here means doing 
less work than the normal amount which is good for the worker, 
when the worker’s share of the product is not beyond the require¬ 
ments of adequate maintenance. For highet and better-paid 
grades of work, idleness would mean doing less work than one 
could do without thereby materially trenching upon the oppor¬ 
tunities of leisure which one’s income makes possible. Other 
ways of drawing the line might be more appropriate for special 
grades of work, or special types of temperament. But while 
the e.xact line might not be easy to locate with incontrovertible 
precision, nevertheless it could be drawn in a rough way, and 
there could not be the slightest doubt how to classify the kind 
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of idleness which prevails during a typical business depression. 
It belongs under the heading: “Wasted capacity and unabsorbed 
burden of human overhead.” 

This imaginary integration of all industry has sometliing more 
than a mere fictitious existence. It represents the underlying 
facts about the actual industrial organism, which is an integrated 
whole, whether its formal organization is cast in that mold or not. 
Nowadays the more far-seeing business men ha\'e caught a 
great deal of the feeling of their own dependence on the state 
of this greater organism, and of its dei)endence on the way in 
which their private business is conducted. This interdependence 
makes the social organism a reality, whether jx'ople recognize it 
or not, but the dawning consciousness of it makes it to some 
extent an active reality in its own right rather tlian a mere 
passive by-product of individual profit-seeking, at the mercy 
of the limitations of tlie money measure of human values. It 
means more than can be easily estimated when business men 
judge policies according as they are not “good social cost¬ 
keeping.” It means that the thing this phra,sc stands for is, 
in its rudiments at least, already a reality and not a mere dream. 

From this standpoint the integration of particular industries 
is a step in the direction of correct social accounting. It elimi¬ 
nates errors due to the buying and selling of materials, which 
convert the overhead costs of such materials into variable costs 
to the industry which uses them. Hut tliis does not go far 
enough. Labor would have to be included in the integration, .and 
not stand wholly outside as a bargainer with something to sell, 
before the natural cost-keeping of the concern would approximate 
a true picture of the costs of the industry as a whole. 

5. STEADYING PRICES VERSUS STEADYING PRODUCTION 

One attempted remedy for the ills we have been studying is 
the steadying of business through steadying prices. This 
implies, of course, that the market is not in the grip of absolutely 
incontrollable competitive forces, but that someone is in a position 
to exercise some personal control over it. One large concern, 
like the United States Steel Corporation, can, within limits. 
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control the market, and associations* of 'smaller producers are 
probably able to promulgate ideas of what is economically sound 
or ethical or good for the trade, with sufficient force behind 
them to set the character of competition. Among the local 
merchants of a small town, there is no need of formal agreements 
to let the members of the trade know what will be considered 
fair rivalry and what will be resented as bad for the trade. 
Any Industry which has heavy investment exposed to the danger 
of cut-throat competition is bound in time to develop adaptive 
reactions, and any industry which can protect itself against 
this danger must have some control over the lengths to which 
price-cutting goes during depressions. 

Steadying industry by steadying prices is an economic 
paradox, since a lowering of jwices is supposed to be the way to 
revive a failing demand. The expression may, of course, simply 
mean steadying dividends without regard to output, and this 
may be what is usually meant; nevertheless it has been seriously 
argued that the way to steady the actual volume of production 
is by steadying price* The crux of the case lies in the claim 
that when prices start down, people are slower than ever to buy, 
because the longer they wait, the more money they save, and 
hence they wait for the market to reach bottom. Therefore, 
runs the argument, why would it not be equally effective and 
far less painful to bring the bottom up to the market and let 
prices strike bottom beforq they go below a normal level? If 
people are satisfied that prices are not going lower, they will 
begin to buy, not very fast, perhaps, but enough to prevent 
absolute stagnation. 

The point is well taken; buyers do hold off "When prices are 
gomg down; the fluctuations of demand are intensified by this 
speculative element in the market, and the natural cure for 
slack demand may temporarily make the disease worse. Never¬ 
theless, if prices are ever to reach bottom they must get there 
somehow, and unless there is a bottom which is substantially 
below the top, there can never be the revival of demand that 
comes from the feeling that whoever buys now gets a bargain. 
The steadying of prices may preypnt fluctuations of demand from 
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being temporarily aggravated by the remedy employed, but 
instead it leaves them without any remedy at all. 

A stronger argument is that by protecting the company’s 
income, it can have money to spend on equipment and materials 
ahead of present needs, and so help to steady production in the 
industries. If all managers saw the light so strongly that they 
would spend all the funds they could lay their hands on in advance 
of immediate needs and wilhoiU even getting their materials and 
equipment any cheaper than if they had waited, then—why, then 
we should be able to prevent the evils of the business cycle no 
matter what happened to prices. Hut, humanly si)caking, it is 
natural to suppose that managers would be more ready to su])port 
demand in this way if there were some material inducement in 
the way of a bargain price. 

Thus one might divide industries into two groups: one 
consisting of those nearest the consumer and the other of the 
producers of equipment and materials. The most important 
thing for the first group to do is to protect its income so that it 
may keep up its purchases and so, indirectly, jirotect the demand 
for its own products. And the most important thing for the 
second group to do is to give the first group a real motive to buy 
in dull times. Thus the steadying of prices would be largely 
limited to the industries nearest the consumer. To be sure, 
the consumer is not the kind of buyer who is much governed by 
speculative considerations and who holils off when prices start 
down, waiting for them to reach bottom; hence the chief 
argument for steadying prices would not apply to him. But 
when prices to the consumer fluctuate, wholesale prices fluctuate 
in sympathy. And wholesalers and retailers tend to let their 
stocks run low when prices are falling, and replenish them rapidly 
when they have struck bottom (thus starting them upward again). 
To avoid all this, there might be a certain advantage in steady¬ 
ing prices to the consumer, who in any case gets less reduction 
than anyone else when a depression brings prices downward; 
provided always that the industries which benefited could be 
counted on to treat the resulting earnings as a trust fund for the 
purp(»e of supporting the demand for their means of production, 
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and thus indirectly supporting the demandl for their own finished 
products by keeping labor at work and in receipt of pay. But 
in'order to furnish an incentive to support the market, prices of 
producers’ goods must come dewm. .Complete stabilization of 
prices to the consumer is at best of doubtful wisdom, but stabili¬ 
zation of producers’ prices is certainly a mistake. 

Thus it appears that when the United States Steel Corporation 
undertook to steady prices, they were starting at the wrong point 
in the industrial chain. As we have seen in the earlier part 
of this chapter, under perfectly steady prices there would still be 
great booms and depressions in the capital-making industries, and 
resulting booms and depressions in industry at large. There are 
forces at work which translate all fluctuations of consumers’ 
demand into greatly intensified fluctuations in the demand for 
the means of production, and these react back upon the demand 
for consumers’ goods, so that the greatest fluctuations here are 
not original, but derived, and result from fluctuations of employ¬ 
ment in other industries. Thus steady prices will always mean 
violently unsteady ddhiand in the capital-making industries, 
and these will affect the rest. The only remedy for this is to 
induce people to spend money in the dull times for equipment 
which they do not immediately need, and for materials to work 
up " to stock.” A moderate reduction of prices would be a small 
sacrifice to make if thereby stabilization of output were made 
possible. 

Such reductions must be kept within bounds, or the cure 
will be as bad as the disease. They must not bankrupt the 
industry, and this means not only the employing company but 
the whole body of producers it represents. H the company 
could save its own financial integrity by passing the loss on to 
labor in the shape of a reduction of wages, it would still remain 
true that if the buying power of the laborers is seriously crippled, 
other industries will suffer. “Buying power depends upon both 
price and output, and a collapse of either—at the farm or in the 
factory—causes a breakdown in the exchange of goods.”' 

•W. W. Stewart, American Economic Review SupptemenI (March, 1901), 
p. 4 ». 
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But how avoid the difficulty already raised; that when prices 
start down, the immediate effect is to check demand rather than 
to stimulate it? There is way of conjuring this obstacle 
out of existence, but when manufacturers are buying materials 
to keep their factories going and avoid a shutdown, they wilt 
not always hold off for a small reduction in price. The best 
results would follow from a market in which prices, when they fall, 
fall quickly to a new and fairly stable level. If the power which 
producers have over the market could be used to bring about this 
kind of behavior, it would be far more useful than indiscriminate 
stabilization. 

As for the ultimate consumer, the chief fluctuations in his 
demand are the fluctuations of the ])ay envelope, and the way 
to stabilize his demand for goods is to stabilize production in ail 
departments of industry. Whatever i)rice policy j)romotes this 
end will be the best prescription for stabilizing the consumer’s 
demand for goods. It was once said of specie payment: “The 
way to resume is to resume.” And it begins to appear that the 
way to steady production is to steady ])rodu(;tion. 

6. REMEDIES FOR THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

The remedies for this scries of evils are dictated by the causes 
at work. The relieving of destitution is necessary, but it is not a 
cure for the disease from which waves of destitution arise. It 
treats a symptom, rather than the root of the trouble. Since 
causes at work are manifold and act jointly, the remedies must 
reach into various fields. Physical production, the mechanism 
of prices and the credit organism must all be attacked, while a 
prerequisite to a successful campaign is a development of the 
business state of mind into a hopeful, constructive, and 
co-operative attitude. In proportion as tangible experiments 
show hopeful results, this state of mind will grow and consolidate 
itself until ultimately even the psychological elements in the 
business cycle may come under some measure of control. The 
agencies to which we must look include government, the banking 
system, insurance, industry itself, and organized labor. The 
tactics to be adopted are some of them aimed at whittling off 
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the peak of the boom, where it rises to altitudes at which business 
Ijfe cannot be sustained, others at filling in the bottom of the 
depression, ahd others at reh'eving distress whenever ft occurs.' 

Proposals for whittling down the*summit of the boom are 
chiefly confined to the purely financial inflation which occurs 
after production has reached its limit and the only effect of further . 
expansion is to raise the prices of goods and securities, rates of 
discount, etc. Since this is a financial matter, the remedy is 
financial, and consists in restricting the granting of credit by 
banks through pres.surc exerted by the Federal Reserve System. 
The most obvious form of pressure would be an increase in the 
discount rates, though the gamut of possible devices is a matter 
to be discussed by specialists ahd developed by experiment. 
The time for applying these checks would have to be determined 
by means of accurate and comprehensive business statistics— 
business harometrics which afford separate records of physical 
production and its financial dimensions. 

It will be noted that this remedy does not propose to cut 
down physical production, even at the peak. Yet there is strong 
reason for believing that irtclustry actually outgrows itself in 
terms of ])hysical output, and that part of the growth is unassimil- 
ablc and docs not contribute to the long-run wealth of the 
country. So far as production consists of catching up with 
past undennaintenance and making five years’ quota of new 
equipment in one or two years, it plainly cannot last at that 
rate if directed at those objects alone. And so far as it further 
consists in making more goods for the producers of this equipment 
to spend their increased incomes on, this also cannot last and 
would do more good it distributed rather than concentrated in 
boom years. 

Imagine a man who owns a farm, a wood lot, a coal pit, and 
an iron mine, and runs a self-sufficing establishment, spinning, 
weaving, and making all necessary tools and utensils. He hires 

' For a conspectus of proposed remedies, see paper by W. C. Mitchell on 
"Controlling Business Cycles,” and discussion: American Economic Review (March, 
rsaa), pp. Jo-43. Also the American Labor Legislation Review (March, ijss), 
which is mainly devoted to this subject, and the same magazine for March, ipaa, 
which contains a valuable bibliography. * 
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his laborers and sells them the goods tiiey use, and produces 
whatever shows a profit. He finds that his establishment has 
times of great activity and other times when there is not work 
enough for all, and when idle hands are coming to him for support, 
or otherwise making nuisances of themselves. On examination 
it turns out that during the busy times he is making more looms, 
more threshing machines, more wagons, etc., so fast that if he 
kept on he would have more than he could possibly use. And 
he is also making more clothes, building larger dwelling-houses, 
and furnishing comforts and recreation because the additional 
money he pays out in wages is coming back in the form of 
increased demand for all these goods. And this cannot last 
any longer than the source from which it flows. A man in such 
a position would be perfectly clear that he could not always be 
doubling his supply of threshing machines in two years, and when 
he found how much trouble it made to let the workers who were 
dependent on this kind of work work themselves out of a job in 
the active period, he would probal)ly begin scheduling this work 
so that he would get it done at a fairly regular rate. This would 
cut down the feverish activity which used to affect his whole 
force, but they would get just as much work done in the end. 
In fact, they would get more, because some of the workers in 
the most unsteady trades would prove to he unnecessary and 
would find their way into .some steadier occupation. 

This is a tolerably true picture of some of the central features 
of the business cycle. When the manager of this enterprise 
started scheduling his work, he would probably begin by keeping 
the work going through a dull period, and making things in 
advance of his requirements. Then when demand revived, he 
could meet it without speeding up any part of his establishment 
to a pace which it could not maintain, or putting a demand upon it 
which he could not maintain. He would start by filling up the 
hollow rather than by cutting down the peak, though the effect 
might be similar in the end. 

One policy tending to reduce the peak somewhat is that of 
making the employer bekr some responsibility for the overhead 
cost of casual labor which he may hire, thus tending to make 
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him reluctant to handle his peak demand in this way until he 
has tried his best to take care of it with the labor to which he 
gives regular employment. This would also tend to make him 
anticipate its demands as far as possible, and to postpone the 
least essential parts of the work which he has not been able to 
anticipate. One further argument for filling up the bottom of 
the depression rather than cutting down the peak is that it is 
easier to agree when a depression e.xists than when prosperity 
has passed the safe limit and needs to be curbed. 

For filling up the hollows, the most positive and definite 
prescription is that government should plan an elastic schedule 
for public works of a iwstponable sort, and should save certain 
works to be prosecuted only in time of depression and unemploy¬ 
ment, or prosecute the entire program more actively at such 
times. There is no need to argue the merit of tliis plan, for it 
is self-evident, e.s]rccially after what has been said as to the causes 
of booms and depressions. It goes to the root of the matter, 
and the only debatable questions are those of w’ays and means for 
carrying it into elTect. It has also been suggested that this same 
principle could be applied to the purchase of the more standard¬ 
ized sorts of supplies, if funds were available to buy them ahead 
of the need. 

Of course these elastic budgets must be financed, and the 
revenues of governments shrink somewhat in dull times, especially 
those which come from indirect taxation. But-between the set¬ 
ting aside of funds in good time and the use of banking credit, the 
thing could be done without any serious difficulty. In Germany 
since the war, governments have financed the employment of 
hundreds of thousands of workers engaged in Building roads, 
making gardens, reclaiming moorlands, completing the Berh’n 
subway, building and repairing houses, and in many other kinds 
of work of general usefulness. Much of this labor works for 
private employers and contractors, with some necessary measure 
of public oversight.* And if Germany can bear the financial 
burden, richer countries can certainly do so. 

* Sec “Productive Unemployment in Germany,’* Suney (December 24, igai), 

pp. 463-^5. 
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Still more could be accomplished if the resources of private 
industry itself were enlisted in the same cause, and this will be 
done as fast as private industry comes to feel and to bear, toward 
the joint overhead costs of the industrial organism, responsibility 
commensurate with its powers and opportunities. Railroads, 
for example, could do more in this direction than any other 
single agency, if they definitely undertook the task and had funds 
to carry it out. In the words of one writer: “The fact is that the 
state and the nation cannot get a grip of any kind on the unem¬ 
ployment problem until the capitalist has first discharged his 
obligations and responsibilities in the [iremises. When that is 
done the residual problem for federal or state action will not be a 
serious one in a rapidly e.xpanding civilization like ours.”' 
Systems of unemployment compensation are included in this 
program as means of making it worth the employer’s while to 
stabilize work in his own establishment. 

It has also been suggested that this common jieril of depres¬ 
sions would require .some common organization to meet it, and to 
exercise control of the strategy of business as a collective organ¬ 
ism, in somewhat the way in which the federal Reserve System 
controls the grand strategy of banking, while leaving each bank 
to manage its more strictly private affairs.' It prediction in 
social matters is ever justified, it is worth hazarding the prophecy 
that some day such a vehicle of economic statesmanship will be a 
reality, though from the present irerspeclive its form and jurisdic¬ 
tion can only be conjectured. Witlr such an organization in 
existence, social cost-keeping w'ould gain a definiteness which 
is hardly possible today. 

The most probable first task of such an organization grows 
out of unemployment insurance, which bids fair before long to 
become a recognized part of our economic machinery. Such 
insurance should, so far as possible, give every employer a 
chance to lower his rate of premiums by improving the regularity 

•John Calder, "How the Employer Can Safeguard a Man’s Job," Survey 
(October 15, rpaa), p. 95 - 

•See W. W. Stewart, discussion in American Economic Renew Sup^ment 
(March tgaa), pp. 4 a- 45 ' 
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of employment in his own establ^pneitt. If it does not do 
this, employers as a whole will stijc^ve a collective interest in 
reducing their burdens, and a c’tmtctive organization will be 
the natural means of making this ij^terest effective. Even if 
the employer’s individual interest is directly enlisted, guidance 
andvo-ordination will still be vitally needed, and these needs will 
justify a collective organization. With this in existence and with 
labor given some effective degree of partnership in individual 
enteri)riscs, we shall perhaps be on our way to the development 
of a federated economic state which may take over some of the 
burdens of economic control which now rest over-heavily on the 
shoulders of our somewhat ill-adapted political organization. 
But that is too large a prophecy to enter on at this time, and far 
transcends the limits of a study of overhead costs. 

Other auxiliary measures include a better co-ordination of 
employment offices, and better statistical indexes of business 
conditions. Business is moving in the direction of funding its 
stock of private knowledge and so making the “intellectual 
overhead” far more effective than at present. Another project 
is the stabilization of the, dollar, so ably and indefatigably 
advocated by Irving Fisher. From what has already been said 
it appears that absolute stabilization is not desirable; that there 
should be some room for the prices of producers’ goods to fall, 
and so give industry and government an incentive to buy and 
build ahead of demand, in,dull times, without compelling the 
prices of other things to rise enough to maintain a fixed average. 
However, the longer swings of prices do nothing but harm, and 
the plan proposed by Professor Fisher could be so adjusted as to 
counteract these longer "Swings without being so quick and strong 
in its action as to prevent minor ups and downs which might 
perform a useful function. Indeed, it might not prove practicable 
to prevent these minor and tempiorary swings of particular groups 
of prices from producing their natural effect upon the average 
level. 

One of the things most needed in order to cure the business 
cycle is confidence that it can be cured, just as one of the things 
most xdtal to maintaining bankipg solvency is confidence that 
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it can be maintained. Siu^^nfidence can only come as the 
result of successful measure^ a more tangible sort, which means 
that the effect of such measures will be cumulative; they will 
progressively diminish the resistance they have to meet and their 
first task will be the hardest. And it w'ill not be necessary for 
government or other curative agencies to find or furnish work 
for all the four million and more whom depression throws out 
of work. If part of them are employed, these will em])loy others 
to make goods for them, and these in turn others. 'J'he saxdng 
grace of this chain of cumulative disturbance is that it will work 
cumulatively in both directions. Hut for this, the task might 
well appear hopeless. As it is, the only conclusion to which an 
unbiased mind can come is that it is economically iM)ssible to cure 
the worst evils of the business cycle, and that a correct compre¬ 
hension of the character of social overhead costs will play a 
large part in the remedies which should effect this cure. 

7. REACTIONS AND CONSKQUKN'CES 

If production is regularized, there will be a great relca.se of 
productive energy which now goes to waste, and if this were to 
happen quickly, there would arise a serious question how we 
should use our new power, and what realignments of production 
we should have to make in order to kcej) a proper balance between 
extractive industries furnishing raw foodstuffs and materials, 
steel-making, machine-making, and other capital-making indus¬ 
tries, and the making of goods for consumption. One saving 
feature is the fact that the fundamental metal-working equipment 
is fairly adaptable, and can be used, with some alterations and 
adjustments, to produce new kinds of tools and machines. 
One typical example of the kind of outlet available for released 
energy might lie in keeping the world’s supply of petroleum up 
to the incredibly growing demands of transportation for gasoline 
and fuel oil. There might, however, easily come to be an over¬ 
supply of some kinds of productive equipment. 

One remedy for this would be, instead of multiplying the 
supply of the same kinds of machines now in use, to put capital 
into more refined forms, so that each laborer would have better 
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equipment to work with. This is the land of adjustment in the 
“proportion of factors” which is inevitably required to absorb 
a Supply of capital which increases faster than the working 
population. Such an adjustment mpans a reduction in the 
productive value of the capital, and investments in this form 
could not pay the customary rate of interest on the present cost 
of equi[)ment. But cither a reduction in the price of equipment, 
or of interest rates, or both, would make a substantial growth of 
such labor-saving investments economically practicable. 

One trouble with the economic system lies in the unimagina¬ 
tive way it has of sticking to the kind of investments which are 
customary and multiplying the number of machines, when it is 
open to question whether there is labor enough to work them 
all to capacity and to feed them with materials over a term of 
years. Such investments promise the usual yield, but often 
they become superfluous as soon as the boom has died down— 
the boom of wliich they were themselves partly the cause. Then 
they yield nothing, and may yield less than nothing from the 
community point of view, by dividing the labor supply up 
among too many plant units,-none of which is working at effective 
capacity. This wastes labor and produces an unnecessary 
duplication of indirect e.xpenses. 

On the other hand, the same amount of capital put into new 
forms of machinery which would give $1,200 worth of equipment 
to the same laborers who now work with $1,000 worth, might 
yield a low but permanent return. If the makers of machines 
sold the $1,200 wortli of equipment for $1,000, or even $1,100, 
for the sake of maintaining production through dull times, and 
if the banks would lend capital at low rates foi"such purposes, 
the combined effect might bring a considerable volume of such 
equipment into the realm of worth-while investments. There 
is some reason for thinking that the customary interest rate is 
higher than the marginal productive worth of capital justifies, 
measuring it by the amount of funds the investors and the credit 
mechanism are able to furnish, or by die amount of capital 
appliances which the industries devoted to that purpose are 
capable of turning out. But that is a trail which would lead 
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US far afield. In any case, where investments are being made to 
keep industry mo\'ing rather than out of an urgent pressure for 
profits, there should be more willingness to put capital into these 
conservative forms which will yield their return in lowered 
operating expenses on the existing output, rather than in multiply¬ 
ing output, to the quick glutting of the markets. 

8. CONCLUSION 

The business cycle is one of the most many-sided of economic 
questions, and this discussion, brief and inadequate as it is, and 
devoted mainly to matters of overhead costs, has nevertheless 
covered such a wide territory that a sim|)le summary is well nigh 
out of the question. VV'e have seen that the dependence of 
profits on sales, and the timing of capital expenditures, are two 
facts of the first magnitude as causes of our uncontrolled fits 
of alternate energy and paralysis. We have seen that private 
financial accounting distorts the relative amounts of constant 
and variable costs in industry, making it seem that most of them 
are variable when in fact, with reference to this problem, most 
of them arc constant. We have seen that a sense of community 
accounting and its significance is dawning, and that it is in direct 
conflict with the short-sighted ]>olicy of stabilizing prices, 
protecting the earnings of cajtital (the only overhead which 
old-fashioned accounting recognizes) and letting production fall 
off and the evils of unemployment accumulate. And we have 
seen that there is a list of remedial measures, financial and 
industrial, private and public, which offer a real hope of sub¬ 
stantially eliminating this, the greatest waste of “idle overhead” 
in modern industry. 



CHAPTER XX 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE MODERN MARKET 
SUMMARY 

The nature of the market, 416—Dumping, 420—Discrimination between 
localities, 423—Different classes of buyers, 425—Discrimination between com¬ 
modities, brands, and grades, 428—Discrimination according to service, accommo¬ 
dation, or time, 430—Makeweights in the bargain, 431—Conclusion, 432. 

I. THE NATURE OF THE MARKET 

If one had to choose a motto of six words, expressing the most 
central economic consequence of overhead cost, the first choice 
might fall upon some such phrase as : “Full utilization is worth 
its cost,’’ but a close second would be: “Discrimination is the 
secret of efficiency.” This last, to be sure, needs to be taken with 
a proviso: one must know where to stop. The economic basis 
of it is simple. Existjng business may or may not cover all 
overhead costs, but in cither case, if there is spare capacity, 
added business will cause no added overhead, and will be a gain 
at anything above differential cost, so long as it can be kept 
separate from existing business, so that existing earnings are not 
impaired. This leads to a system of making each separate 
section of the business pay the largest possible yield above 
differential cost. A “.section of the business” may mean a 
single customer or a single sale, but, in general, classification 
is limited by the extent to which business convenience makes it 
practicable, or public sentiment makes it prudent, 

For discrimination is not solely an economic fact. It raises 
moral and social issues: it is the tool of favoritism and greed and 
the vehicle of the highest social justice. It may rouse our righteous 
resentment or our admiring commendation. So far as overhead 
costs are concerned, the r 61 e they play is passive; they permit 
discrimination: the pursuit of maximum.profit impels men to 
discriminate, and most of the other motives known to man 
join in at one Ume or another, playing a part and modifying the 
character of the result. 
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Economists are accustomed to assume thacimder competition 
there can be but one price at one time in one market This 
assumption is partly the result of observation, for markets do 
show a tendency to iron out inequalities in prices, and partly an 
a priori premise, growing out of the fact that the economist’s 
study of the laws of price has been cast in the mold of a search 
for the natural level of prices; thus assuming that there is some 
natural level toward which the different prices in a market 
gravitate. We have recently witnessed an interesting practical 
commentary on this assumption, when the Federal Trade 
Commission, attempting to prove that restraint of trade exists 
in the meat-packing industry, cited as evidence the fact that the 
different packing-houses all pay the same prices for live cattle, 
and the representatives of the ])acker.s replied that this is the 
traditional symptom of a perfectly competitive market and only 
goes to prove how keen the competition in these markets is. 
Both sides, it may be remarked, employ i>rofcssional economists. 
Which is right ? 

Without attempting to prejudge this particular issue, on the' 
general question the truth appears to be that the regular operation 
of a competitive market implies that some take the lead and 
others follow, and unless there is an appreciable interval during 
which prices differ it is difficult or imjiossiblc for those who take 
the lead to gain any advantage by the typical competitive 
tactics of raising their prices for things they wish to buy, or 
lowering them on things they wish to sell. The gain consists 
t)rpically in selling more goods at the lower |)rice. This is some¬ 
thing a monopoly could also do, but competing concerns are sup¬ 
posed to have more of an incentive to cut prices than monopolies 
have. If all the competitors followed suit instantly the moment 
any cut was made, each would gain his quota of the resulting 
increase in output, and no one would gain any larger proportion 
of his previous business than a monopoly would gain by a similar 
cut in prices. Thus the competitive cutting of prices would natu¬ 
rally stop exactly where it would if there were no competition. 

The distinctively competitive type of gain comes from getting 
more than one’s former quota of the business: getting all the 
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new business which the reduced price brings forth, or getting 
business away from one’s competitors. This gain takes place 
chiefly in the interval after the customers know of the reduction 
of prices and before they become aware that competitors have 
followed suit. This rests on a further condition, namely, that 
it talces an appreciable time for the customers to transfer their 
trade. If they all moved at once, the first competitor would 
have all the trade, provided he could handle it, leaving nothing 
for the others. 

Often he does get all he can handle, and the others, for the 
time being, content themselves with what is left over. This 
is in cases where goods are standardized and “competition 
centers in price,” so that a slight differential is decisive. More 
often, however, there are questions of quality to be considered 
and many customers keep on buying the brands to which they 
are accustomed, so that the effect of a reduction of price by one 
competitor is cushioned and retarded. In a sense each compet¬ 
itor has a monopoly of the difference in quality (real or supposed) 
between his goods and" his rivals’, and this qualified monopoly 
is a feature of the typical “competitive” market. This gives 
the trade time to observe how serious are the inroads which the 
initial cutter of prices succeeds in making, and to decide whether 
it is necessary to follow suit. And this interval gives the initiator 
of the movement his chance to enlarge his business and make 
what may be a permanent gain, provided he has not overreached 
himself and set prices lower than his costs will justify. 

Thus the retarded action of the market which permits 
different prices to prevail at the same time is not really an 
“imperfection,” as theoretical economics has been inclined to 
regard it. On the contrary, it is an essential requirement, 
without which it could not produce its characteristic effects. 
It means that, to a limited extent, each producer has his 
own individual market, comiected more or less closely with 
those of his competitors, so that discrepancies are limited in 
amount and in duration, becoming narrower and briefer in 
proportion to the standardised character of the goods. 

Large-scale manufacturing adds further structural complexity 
to the market, for it means that a single coijpern sells goods in 
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nadon-wide markets. A nadon-wide market is really a system 
of markets so connected by railroads and telegraph wires that 
prices of standardized goods cannot differ for long by more than 
the cost of transportadon, plus enough margin to pay for the 
trouble of a simple shipment and sale. Some markets of this 
kind show such a systemadc organization that it is virtually 
possible to tell what the price is in any part, if one knows the 
price in some other central part, and also the costs of transporta¬ 
tion. Thus it is customary to say that LiverjKwl is the world’s 
wheat market, and that prices elsewhere are governed by the 
Liverpool price plus or minus the costs of trans|X)rtation, accord¬ 
ing as the place is one which sends wheat to Liverpool, or receives 
it from that center. This regularity is the natural result of 
unfettered trading, not of any direct policy of men. 

But markets for manufactured goods arc not naturally so 
systemadc. Suppose that three large manufacturing concerns, 
in widely separated places and with different costs of production, 
are competing for a nation-wide market. 'I’hc situation is a 
trifle like Argentina, Canada, and Australia furnishing the world- 
market with wheat, but there arc some imporhint differences. 
In the first place there is no home competition for the manu¬ 
facturer in his own district, only the distant competition of a 
rival shipping from another region. Hence he can, if he chooses, 
keep his price higher in his own town than in neutral territory 
by adding the cost of transporUition his rival would have to pay, 
instead of making it lower by subtracting the freight he is saved 
from paying himself. In the second place, there is not the semi¬ 
automatic adjustment which exists in agriculture, whereby if 
one region can raise wheat at a low cost of labor and other 
elements, culdvadon is intensified until diminishing returns set 
in and the marginal cost roughly adjusts itself to the price, while 
land rents absorb the surplus and convert it into a cost of produc¬ 
tion. In manufacturing, each establishment has its cost and its 
profits and there is no margin at which they all become equal 
and no landowner to capitalize the profits of the more efficient 
concerns and call them his. 

Under such conditions, the natural price in any one part of 
the market will be hard to determine. Goods from each center 
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of production can be laid down there, at cost of production plus 
transportation, and the price will generally be high enough to 
let in all three producers, giving the most favored one a profit. 
Add to this the fact that all of them have overhead costs, so that 
cost per unit falls as output increases, and the price situation 
becomes thoroughly indeterminate. Each producer can afford 
to enter his rival’s territory and sell an additional lot of goods 
there for less than he can afford to take as an average on his 
whole output, and the result cannot be foretold by cJllculating 
what each would do if he were an “economic man.” 

2. DUMPING' 

Where distances are short and costs of transport low, discrimi¬ 
nation is kejit within narrow limits, because anyone in the 
favored market can buy the goods cheap and ship them into the 
markets where they are dear. It is only the very distant con¬ 
sumers, generally in foreign countries, who, just because it 
costs so much to get the goods to them, can get them very much 
cheaper than people who live near the factory. This is, of course, 
an inverted way of putting the case. The goods are not sold 
cheaper because of the freight they have paid, but they can be 
sold cheaper if the producer wants to, without coming back and 
spoiling his home market, because of the freight (and duties) 
they would have to pay to make the return journey. Which 
comes to much the same as saying that the freight on the foreign¬ 
er’s goods is subtracted from the price he pays instead of being 
added. 

When the foreign consumer pays an absolutely lower price 
than the home buyer, there can be no doubt Uiaf the business is 
either a monopoly abusing its power by exacting a heavy monop¬ 
oly profit, or else it is a business in which constant costs are 
decidedly heavy. The typical objections from the home con¬ 
sumer are that if the lower foreign price is profitable, the higher 
domestic price must be extortionate, and that the producer is 
keeping up the price at home by disposing of surplus goods 

* For a fuller discussion of this subject, see Viner: Dumping in InlemtUional 
Trade. University of Chicago Press, 1933! 
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abroad. To this the answer is made that the foreign sales_yield 
something above differential cost, so that they relieve home sales 
of part of the burden of overhead costs, and that if the goods 
were not “dumped” abroad, the home price would have to be 
still higher, rather than lower, because the home market would 
have to bear all the overhead which now the foreigner helps to 
bear, even if he only helps a little. 

Where does the right of the argument lie? Before trying 
to decide, one thing must l)e noted which distinguishes businesses 
of large constant costs. Ordinarily it is thought that a monopoly, 
charging the price which yields the greatest jjrofit, will make 
some profit above the cost of production. 'Fo some this projiosi- 
tion seems absurdly self-evident. Nevertheless it is not true. 
The most profitable price is such a [irice that the margin above 
differential cost (not average cost), multiplied by volume of 
sales, will be a maximum. If the business has large constant 
or residual costs it may not be able to cover them, do what it 
can. The “maximum monopoly jirofil” may fail to cover all 
the overhead outlays. Not that such a rase is typical: it 
implies overinvestment such as a monoiwly would not willingly 
be guilty of. Thus it is likely to occur only where the monopoly 
is one which has been formed to cure the ills of an unduly compet¬ 
itive trade, afflicted with too much producing cajiacity, or else 
where a plant has been built from other than purely commercial 
motives, such as the Panama Canal, or, jwssibly, the Virginian 
Railroad. In any case, where constant costs are large, monopoly 
price is likely to be quite near the level of comijetitive price, 
especially where the demand is decidedly elastic. The competing 
concerns themselves have to make a considerable margin above 
the differential cost of production in order to cover their legitimate 
overhead, so that the difference between the two cases may 
become quite slight. 

It also makes a difference whether the dumping is seasonal, 
intermittent, or a permanent policy. Any concern may have a 
seasonal surplus of capacity, and sales in foreign markets, 
especially in the Southern Hemisphere where the seasons are 
the reverse of ours, may be the most legitimate method of 
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regularizing output, keeping the organization together and 
preventing idle overhead of labor as well as capital. Where 
dumping is a permanent policy, the differential cost of the 
goods cannot be figured in quite the’same way, for in the long 
run any .such large section of output occasions overhead costs of 
its own and .should be charged with them. If a plant has so 
much unused capacity that the growth of the home market, 
even over a period of years, will not absorb it, it must be a very 
large plant indeed, so large as to have some measure of dominance 
over the market. And if there are a number of smaller plants, 
all in the same condition, and each of them dumps its share of the 
suqilus above what the home market will absorb, this argues a 
considerable degree of concerted action, since any one concern 
could always make more money by selling a little less abroad 
and a little more at home where, the price is kept higher. To 
refrain from doing this implies acting in the interest of the group 
rather than for purely jirivate jirofit, and this in turn implies 
that the home market is not entirely a competitive one. 

The best construction which can be put upon this situation is 
that there is surplus producing capacity in the industry, which 
would naturally result in a condition of “cut-throat competition” 
if competitive forces went absolutely unchecked, and that 
they are checked by a general sentiment against “spoiling the 
market,” which sets an informal sort of limit on the cutting of 
prices at home, that the larger concerns bear the chief burden of 
stabilizing home prices, with the result that they are not able 
to market as targe a percentage of their cap-ncity there as the 
smaller concerns, and that they make up for this b)' using the 
foreign market as a dumping ground, a resource for which the 
smaller concerns have not sufficient capital. In a situation 
such as this, the effect of dumping on domestic prices is very 
difficult to determine. 

If this outlet did not exist, the large concerns would find their 
tolerant attitude toward the smaller ones more expensive and 
the result might be fiercer competition. Or the fear of such a 
competition might ser\'e as an argument to persuade the trade 
as a whole to abide by a higher level of prices, under which the 
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larger concerns could do as well as before. The situation here 
described is an ambiguous one, neither strictly competitive nor 
strictly monopolistic, but it is precisely the kind of situation 
likely to result from the influence of overhead costs. If the home 
market were given over to unchecked competition or to absolute 
monopoly, it is diflicult to see how the price could be materially 
affected by dumping, either for better or for worse. As it is, 
the answer is indeterminate, like so many of the answers to 
problems of price where overhead costs |)lay a part. 

Another [jossibility is that the producers have power to 
exact the [)rices which would \-ield the ma.ximum monopoly 
profit, but refrain from doing so out of charity, fear of i)ublic 
action, or some other motive. 'I'his idea is implied in much that 
is said on such topics, and might be called the “ashamed-to- 
takc-the-moncy ” theory of value and distribution, 

From the point of view of the foreigner, the chief objection 
to dumping arises from the fact that the cheap su|)plies cannot 
be relied on forever, Othenvise producers and consumers alike 
could adjust themselves to the blessings which the legerdemain of 
cost-accounting conjures into their laps, and the nation would 
be richer by the use of goods whose overhead costs they are not 
required to pay. Where the goods which are dum])ed are raw 
materials, foreign [rroducers may fatten their [rrolits by using 
them, and perha[)s sell the products back to the country from 
which tlic materials came. Producers who have to compete 
against dumping feel a grievance, esirecially as their markets are 
flooded at just the times when demand is weak and their efforts at 
stabilization are hampered. If the foreign country wishes to be 
self-sufficient it may be worth while for it to bear the immediate 
sacrifice involved in excluding goods which others wish to dump 
upon them. 

3 . DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN LOCALITIES 

The principles of dumping apply also to domestic trade, but 
within narrower limits, since freight rates are lower and there are 
no customs tariffs to prevent cheap goods from returning to 
flood the protected markets. Within these limits, the geo- 
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graphical structure is capable of taKing one form or another 
according to the policy of the larger concerns—witness the longii 
standing controversy over the system whereby the price of steel 
is fixed at the Pittsburgh price plus,freight to destination, no 
matter where the steel is actually made. Here is a market 
based on a central point as the wheat market is based on Liver¬ 
pool, but it is a producing instead of a receiving point, and the 
structure is not dictated by any such inevitable competitive 
forces as those which shaj)e the wheat market. Other typical 
structures include the sale of branded package goods at a uniform 
price to the consumer, disregarding costs of carriage, the meeting 
of local comj)etition wherever it exists, and the differentials 
which exist between cheap and dear stores in cheap and dear 
retail districts. 

The chief abuse involved in local discrimination is its 
deliberate use by a monopolistic concern to stifle growing compe¬ 
tition.' This latter practice has apparently subsided into a 
weapon for disciiflining the trade and kcei)ing it in order: an 
intermittent warfare designed to penalize indei)cndent concerns 
who cut prices too low and so abuse the tolerance with which the 
larger concerns commonly treat them. 'I'his deters them from 
“spoiling the market,” but does not threaten their lives nor their 
formal independence. As a result, the need for reforming this 
practice has lost some of its former urgency. Nevertheless, just 
as the one-price system in retail trade proved far more efficient 
and better for the trade as a whole than the older method of 
separate bargains with each customer, so some system of uni¬ 
formity will undoubtedly prove better for national markets as a 
whole, in the long run. Where the producer whose territory 
is invaded is strong enough to fight on fairly equal terms, there 
is a natural check on undue cutting in his particular market. 
He may or may not meet the cut—it is expensive to do so—but 
he can retaliate by a counter-invasion of his opponent’s home 
market. Many concerns of fair size, even when they have a 

* Tins subject has been discussed at some length by J. B. Clark, The CoiUrol of 
Trusts, Tgo7 (revised edition, 1912, by J. B. and J. M. Clark). Also J. B. Clark, 
The Problem of Uoftopoly; and Stevens, IndustrkU Combinations and TrustSf and 
Unfair Competitian. * 
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weli-defined market, feelythat it is good policy to maintain "out¬ 
posts of competition” in their rival’s markets. Whatever the 
reason or justification for this, it does put them in a position for 
quick retaliation if the rival starts a poaching campaign, and this 
prospect undoubtedly acts as a deterrent to irre.sponsible local 
discriminations. 

Such discriminations have little value in developing new 
business. They serv'e chiefly to determine which competitor 
shall secure the larger .share of the e.xisting business. And the 
consumer receives a doubtful benefit, just as in international 
dumping, because he adjusts himself to a privilege which may 
vanish as easily as the wind changes, and is not likely to yield 
him long-run benefits. 

4. DIFFERENT CLASSES OF BUYERS 

The most obvious case, perhaps, is the classifying of buyers 
into wholesalers, retailers and consumers, but this is not true 
personal discrimination. These classifications correspond to 
real differences in the character of business involved. There is a 
saving in overhead in selling to retailers as compared to con¬ 
sumers; and to wholesalers as compared to retailers; and the 
regular systems of discounts have something to do with this 
saving of overhead, though the question in the manufacturer’s 
case quite as often takes the form of jirotecting the regular 
dealers in the margins which they need to cover their overhead 
costs. In the long run there is probably not a great deal of 
difference between these two ways of figuring, as the manu¬ 
facturer cannot do his own wholesaling nor the wholesaler his 
own retailing without largely duplicating the equipment and 
expenses of the independent dealer, but it is decidedly important 
that this question should be left open to the test of the freest 
competition, with no artificial handicaps. 

Therefore the spread between the jirkes at which a producer 
will sell to wholesalers and to retailers should be governed by 
the relative cost to him of the two classes of business, not the 
supposed cost to the independent wholesaler,who desires protec¬ 
tion against direct buying on the part of retailers. One glaring 
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abuse of these discounts occurs when ^o-operativc enterprises, 
which perform the functions of retailers, are classed as consumers 
artd refused the regular retailers’ discount. This is a clear case of 
setting u{) a barrier against legitimatc^competition, and any such 
tactics tend to give rise to a suspicion that our mercantile 
organization is not wholly competitive and enjoys wider margins 
than would be i)ossible under free competition of rival methods. 

'J'he seller of a service can classify purchasers according to the 
use they make of it, for e.xaniple, electricity for power and for 
light. Here there is a real difference in the cost of the service 
rendered for these two purposes, but the same device may also 
be used as a means of marking off a class of customers, merely 
because they will stand a higher toll. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to permit railroads to make discrimina¬ 
tions on this ground alone, though often the class designation of 
goods is- not unmistakable, and use may enter in in determining 
it—for e.xamplc: Are cowpeas peas or fertilizer? 

Uiscrimination betw-een classes of buyers may also be con¬ 
cealed in charges for real or fancied diflerences in the quality of 
goods. A grocer takes prunes out of the same lot, divides 
tliem into two different lots at different prices, i)erhaps glazing 
one with a wash of thin syrup, and verj' likely sells the more 
expensive lot the faster of the two. Identical goods are sold in 
packages and in bulk at prices which make the containers 
wonderfully expensive. 'I’hc most expensive .editions of a book 
are used as a method of finding those levels of demand which will 
pay a high price, and giving the.se taxable customers the oppor¬ 
tunity to be taxed This is all the more effective if the more 
expensive edition comes out first, for it then extracts the high 
price from everyone who particularly w-ants the book while it is 
fresh, and from many who would always buy the cheaper edition 
if they had a choice. After the upper levels of demand have 
been thoroughly explored, the cheaper editions appear. Their 
cheapness is only secondarily a matter of paper and binding; 
it is primarily a case of charging what the traffic will bear. 

Another simple method of segregating classes of consumers is 
followed by department stores .which instal a cheaper grade of 
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Store in the basement, n# less spacious accommodations, and 
a less expert selling force, where they dispose of remnants, as 
well as carry cheaper lines of goods. Here the element of classify¬ 
ing the market is no more important than the utilizing of waste 
space, putting relatively inexperienced salesiK'rsons where tliey 
can make large sales without getting in the w.ay of the more 
fastidious trade, and can move the remnants and “stickers” 
without forcing the elite of the sales j)er.sonnel to missi>end 
their time on that secondary function. 

New and old customers, or regulars and transients, may also 
be dilTerentiated. The low rate made by magazines to secure 
new subscribers is a well-known e.xample, .and the same thing 
is often done in .selling other kinds of go<Kls. If the old customer 
is steady and the new one is likely to be transient, this may 
furnish a ground for treating the established custonters with 
special consideration: but .aside from this the tactical advantage 
is all with the one neav buyer whom the inneern is trying to lure. 
A little thing may m.ake all the difference between g.aining his 
custom and losing it, and there is more trouble taken over him 
than over the ninety and nine who need no spi cial inducements. 

This is one way of disregarding overhead costs to enlarge 
.sales, while making them up on the established business. 
“Special offers” of all sorts come in this class, and are meant to 
catch the reluctant and wavering buyer, liut there is no end 
to the devices which may be u.scd to accomplish this jrurpose. 
“Goods are put out without the usual brand, or are sold surrepti¬ 
tiously to a few favored purchasers, with stipulations against 
resale, or requirements concerning resale [wices.”' 

Anotlicr fonn of discrimination is the discount for cash. 
Generally a concern chooses one of two policies: to make no 
discount at all, or to make the discount in the form of a lump 
sum, a great deal larger than the interest which the customer 
ordinarily saves, and so furnish a iwwerful incentive to pay in 
time to get the discount. It is chiefly large concerns selling goods 
on the instalment plan which calculate discounts according to 

*F. W. Taussig, “Is Market Price Determinate?" Quarterly Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, XXXV (May, 1921), 
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the time the debt runs, and at somefl|||ig approaching a market 
tate of interest. 

One of the simplest forms of discrimination occurs where a 
doctor or lawyer grades his fee accotding to his client’s pocket- 
book. I’his is only partly a method of enlarging their trade for 
the sake of greater profit, since the doctor, at least, often serves 
for nothing. This kind of discrimination is a bit of social adjust¬ 
ment more thaA a money-making policy. It tends in the direc¬ 
tion of neutralizing the extra buying power of the rich over one 
of the most cxi)ensivc and most necessary services. And the 
poorer section of a doctor’s practice obtains medical service 
which it could not pay for unless the doctor were allowed to 
collect most of his overhead from the rich. If more goods and 
services could be sold on similar principles, the rich would be 
quite as hapi)y and the poor would have more of the necessities 
of life, without confiscating wealth or disturbing the system of 
scoring in our great competitive game wherein a man’s success is 
measured by his money income. 

Other forms of dfscrimination are still more personal, such 
as the free passes which used to be so common on railroads, and 
similar perquisites in other businesses in the form of discounts 
to those in the trade, and perhaps to some of their friends. 
Some forms of this will probably go the way of old-fashioned 
rettiil higgling, while others may make a permanent place for 
themselves. Where they' cheapen the general necessaries of 
life to all the employees, they may be taken as a desirable part 
of the real wages the concern pays, and a limited approach 
toward a co-operative system. Where they concern non- 
essential goods, and are granted only to officers or those in 
commercial positions, and extended by courtesy to their friends, 
the industrial world could do quite as well without them. 

5. mSCRDlINATION BETWEEN COMMODITIES, BRANDS, 

AND GRADES 

One of the simplest and most common kinds of discrimination 
occurs through failure to discriminate: that is, charging flat 
amounts where cost and service rendered both vary. Retailers 
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commonly charge a custofcary percentage above what the goods 
cost them. This discriminates in favor of goods which use 
large amounts of expensive space, goods which are turned over 
slowly, and goods which require much work to sell, either.because 
they are hard to move, or simply because people buy them in 
such small lots. Where sugar is sold by the pound without 
discount for quantity, the result is to discriminate heavily 
against anyone who might wish to take 25 or 50 jwunds in one 
purchase. One investigator estimated that selling, handling, 
and delivery cost about $1.90 for 100 pounds of sugar as it was 
actually handled, while if it were possible to .sell a loo-pound 
sack as a unit, the cost would be about 14 cents. As the spread 
between wholesaler and retail prices was $2.00, there was only 
10 cents left for the retailer’s overhead, and the possible gain 
from selling the same amount of sugar in fewer and larger 
packages might be quite material.’ 

The margin or spread charged by the retailer is by no means 
rigidly uniform. Sometimes it varies widely with no apparent 
correponding variation in the cost of handling tlie goods. A 
more systematic discrimination consists in treating certain goods 
as “leaders,” gi%'ing the customer a more than usually good 
bargain on those particular goods, and seeing to it that the fact 
is brought to his attention. One effect is to attract people into 
the store for one bargain and then sell them other things. A 
“leader” needs to be something whose quality and prevailing 
price are well known, or else it needs to be thoroughly advertised. 
A particularly grandiose stroke is to sell some universally known 
branded commodity, such as Ingersoll watches or Gillette safety 
razors, at less than the actual cost of the goods themselves. 
This, of course, goes beyond the limits of an optional distribution 
of overhead, and becomes an out-andout gift or premium. 
It is also an injury to the maker of the goods, since it casts unjus¬ 
tified doubt upon the fairness of the standard price. In such 
cases the fixing of resale prices may prevent a genuine wrong. 

• Based on an investigation of retail grocery stores in Portland, Oregon. 
Reported to the writer in 1923 by Miss Dorothy Poor, a graduate student at the 
Univeraity of Chicago. 
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“Stickers” have already been meiftioned: the goods which 
hjve failed to move after a reasonable time, and are taking up 
shelf room which should be occupied by goods that will move 
faster. The goods cannot easily be fnadc to pay the overhead 
costs chargeable against them for the past, and if they are not 
moved somehow, they will cat up a deal more overhead in the 
future. One rather short-sighted method is to give salesmen 
a |)remium for selling such goods, thus bribing them to divert 
their best elTorts from the best goods, toward getting doubtful 
goods into the consumer’s hands—goods which will probably 
not greatly help the reputation of the concern. As already 
suggested, a markdown sale in the basement is a more appropriate 
remedy. It is usually better to accept the verdict of the public 
as to the value of the goods rather than to tight against it by 
concentrating selling effort in just those spots where it has the 
least promising materials to work with, and can do the least 
real good. 

6 . DISCRIMINATION ACCORDING TO SERVICE, 
ACCOMMODATION, OR TIME 

Other types of discrimination arise in li.xing prices for the 
different rooms of a hotel, the different scats in a theater, upper 
and lower berths, and other similar accommodations. The 
difference in price is not chiefly a question of cost, but of utilizing 
capacity and adapting tlie price to the public’s desire for the 
different parts of the service. These cases arc really on the 
borderline between the general problem of utilizing a given 
capacity, and the special principle of “joint cost.” So far as the 
accommodations are essentially different, and „costs cannot all 
be definitely allocated to them, there is ground for claiming that 
charging different prices is not discrimination at all. 

However, there are still the convention rates at hotels, 
“popular-priced” concerts, educational discounts to help fill up 
empty .seats at improving plays which are not quite good enough 
to entice the public away from musical comedy, and the regular 
discrimination between afternoons and evenings and the different 
days of the week, or the whole field of seasonal rates. Even the 
charges and privileges at golf courses show' some differentiation 
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in recognition of unused capacity and a varying load. Into all 
these different types of practice it will be impossible to cany our 
study. They do not raise (juestions of serious public import, 
but they do illustrate the principle we have been discussing, and 
they show how thoroughly widespread and general the jrractice 
of differential price-making is. 

7. MAKEWEIGHTS IN THE ISARGAIN 

Discrimination may take the form, not merely of lower prices 
but of credit, deli%'ery, and other ser\ ices, or of devoting more or 
less selling effort to the same goods without change of (juality, 
service, or price. The grocery store is discriminating when it 
charges the .same price with or without delivery. One of the 
subtlest forms of discrimination is that of the retailer who 
insinuates into the hands of the customer the brand of goods 
on which the manufacturer allows him the widest margin. The 
manufacturer is paying for salesinaiislii[), or rather for the special 
favor of a .salesman who is ostensibly maitral, and who needs to 
be neutral if the customer is to get reasonable access to the 
market. If the bargain were made in the open there would be 
little objection to it which would iujI ap|)ly to our whole selling 
system, for the producer regularly has the ojition whether to 
spend money on his selling f<jrce or a[)i)ly the same amount 
to the reduction of prices. As it is, it warps the proper function 
of the retailer. lie should cither be the known agent of one 
concern or the keeper of an imjrartial market for the goods of 
all—preferably the latter in general retailing. 

“Service” has many aspects. The service of selling is 
branching out into demonstration, education, and even dis¬ 
interested advice. One interesting tyirc of problem arises in 
connection with such things as automobiles or washing-machines. 
Is the producer supposed to sell a machine only or the service 
of a machine-that-goes ? If the machine does not work exactly 
right, is that because the machine was not quite as good as others 
of identical brand, or because the owner has abu.sed it, or because 
it needs occasional adjustment in the ordinary course of opera¬ 
tion? And in the latter case does the need of adjustment vary 
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with the care and skill of the operator, or with the imperceptible 
variations ift the workmanchip of the machine itself? And 
should the customer be expected to make the adjustments, or 
hire them made, or wDl the produeer be able to sell a more 
valuable service, and profit more in the end, if its own agents who, 
presumably have the proper working of the machine at heart, 
shall make all such adjustments and take the responsibility for 
keeping the machine in running order ? Truly a heavy responsi¬ 
bility, so long as mechanism is not made absolutely “fool-proof.” 
Free repairs are often guaranteed on condition that the user 
follows the printed directions accurately. This is an entering 
wedge, for there is strong pressure to give the consumer the 
benefit of the doubt and to repair damages for which his own 
clumsiness is really responsible. 

Here there is a wide margin within which it is not possible 
to say what is discrimination and what Is equal price for equal 
service. The amount of free service rendered in such cases is a 
testimonial to the growth of the idea that what is sold is not a 
physical aggregation of pieces of metal, nor even an aggregation 
which will run if treated i>recisely right, but a .service of operation, 
maintained through at least the minor vicissitudes and chances 
which occur when tire ordinary inexpert human being is put in 
charge of an unfamiliar mechanical servant. 

8. CONCLUSION 

It is well-nigh impossible to summarize all the varieties of 
differential price-making which arc found in business. Where 
the different bargains are so offered that the buyer has a really 
free option and therefore classifies himself, thefe is little chance 
for abuse and much room for general benefits. The chief 
public requisite is that there should be adequate knowledge of 
the quality of goods and services offered, so far as differences in 
quality are of serious human importance. Minor differences 
used as pretexts to extract extra dollars from those who can 
afford them may be jrassed over as of little public significance. 
Where the discrimination merely transfers trade from one compet¬ 
itor to another, it does little to.develop greater usefulness in the 
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industrial equipment as a whole, and has little positive value. 
Local discriminations belong for the most part in this class. • 

In general, discrimination is not a sure symptom of monopoly, 
still less of extortionate prices. Nor is discrimination necessarily 
due either to monopoly or to “joint cost.” It is a natural result 
of overhead costs, and is found in practically every phase of 
business. Sometimes it is due to close figuring of costs and keen 
pursuit of profits; sometimes to ignorance of costs or failure to 
allocate them. It needs no elaborate explanation; rather, when 
it is absent, its absence needs explaining. On the whole, however, 
the more uniform prices become, the less does selling effort 
spend itself on tlie bargaining aspect of its work, and the more 
does it tend to focus upon real .ser\ ice and to make itself indis¬ 
pensable to the consumer by furnishing genuine and valuable 
guidance. Accordingly, the market will be in a better condition 
in proportion as it sloughs off all discriminations except those 
which have a clear tendency to tap strata of demand which 
would otherwise remain untapped, and to develop uses of our 
economic equipment which would otherwise remain unexploited. 




CHAPTER XXI 


CUT-'J'HROAT COMPETITION AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 

SUMMARY 

The dilemma of industry, 4,34—The supply of productive capacity, 437— 
The meaning of “spoiling the market,” 439—Potential competition as a limit on 
prices, 444—Is competition ruinous? 447—The social interest in production versus 
tlic private interest in profits, 448—Conclusion, 450. 

I. THE DILEMMA OP INDUSTRY 

Some writer has said, speaking of railroads, that there can be 
competition somewhere, competition everywhere, or competition 
nowhere. Competition somewhere spells unfair discrimination; 
competition everywhere means cut-throat competition, and 
competition nowhere is industry’s only refuge. It is this three- 
horned dilemma which now invites our study. The difficulty 
has another phase, for we have seen that the public interest calls 
for production, whenever the normal capacity of industry is not 
fully used, turning out any goods which are worth the differential 
cost of making them. VVe have also seen that this differential 
cost is, socially speaking, next to nothing at times of general 
idleness, and therefore if industry follows this rule to the letter, 
it cannot possibly cover its overhead costs. If it can discrimi¬ 
nate it will be much better off than if it has to sell at a uniform 
price, but no system of discrimination would completely over¬ 
come the difficulty. Whenever and wherever liigher prices are 
charged in the hope of covering constant costs, the result is 
bound to be some limitation of demand, and some sacrifice of 
economically desirable output. The only level of prices which 
will surely call all available productive powers into use is a 
bankruptcy level. 

Unchecked competition does actually tend in this direction; 
witness the chronic rate wars among railroad and steamboat 
lines in the early days. In theory, the same argument which is 
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used to show how comjwtitiori brings prices down to coit (so 
far as it does not rest on tlic iiiter\’ention of new competitors) 
can be used to prove conclusively that competition tends to 
force prices down to the level of differential cost, if existing pro¬ 
ductive capacity will supply the demand at that price. And as 
industry is in a chronic state of partly idle capacity, to insist that 
producers shall compete unchecked appears to amount to inviting 
competition, and private enterprise with it. to commit suicide. 

Since unchecked competition is suicidal and cannot continue, 
can anything continue which descr\-cs the name of com|)etition, 
or are we living in a regime of combination and monoiwly, and 
is mono]X)ly essential to the life of private industry t 'I’his is 
a real and serious question. 'I'he answer appears to bo that 
business rivalry still exists, subject to checks in the way of 
understandings and standards of fair tactics, enforced jrartly 
by the group ethics of the business community, partly by a 
lively sense of the need of common self-preservation, which is at 
the bottom of a deal of the group ethics, and i)artly by the dis¬ 
cipline e.xercised by the larger and stronger concerns, who can 
make it decidedly uncomfortable for smaller hou.ses which abuse 
their privileges and overstep the limits of tolerated trading. 
Another very effective check, mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
is cost-accounting. Within what Professor Taussig has called 
the “penumbra” of supply and demand, cost-accounting can 
and docs frequently govern price policy. A “standard burden 
rate,” including interest on investment, is a very irowerful check 
on price-cutting. 

The chief strain, of course, is in times of business depression, 
and it is a recorded fact, so far as hours of labor performed is a 
trustworthy index, that the smaller concerns maintain produc¬ 
tion at such times with far less reduction than the larger ones, 
which bear the brunt of curtailment. 'I’he question at issue 
really involves a separate analysis of the forces governing prices 
during booms and during depre.ssions, and the average of the 
two. We have already given some attention to the means of 
protecting the overhead costs of business in the downward swing 
of the business cycle, and the question which remains is equally 
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interesting: namely, whether prosperity makes ui> for depression, 
or whether there is an average resultant of net loss. 

When demand first begins to revive, the effect is not always 
an instant increase in prices. As VW C. Mitchell has shown, 
protlucers can for a time make increased profits out of increased 
outimt, without restoring prices to the level which prevailed 
before the depression set in. Costs are low, except for the fact 
that overhead costs are apportioned upon a small volume of 
out[)Ut, and this can be cured by selling more goods. Further¬ 
more, the market is likely to be more actively competitive than 
usual, as the depression has broken down the agreements and 
understandings by which prices had previously been maintained.' 
Hut prices do begin to rise before the plants are working at full 
ca[)acily. At such a tinm competition takes the form of offering 
more for the means of prodiu tion, especially raw’ materials. 
Such competition is just as capable of wiping out profit as the 
com]H:lition which lowers jirices, and it acts in a more .subtle and 
less obvious way. So long as there is unused capacity, a concern 
makes a financial gain by buying more materials and working 
them up, up to the point where the price of materials absorbs all 
the margin hetween the selling [nice of the goods and the differ¬ 
ential cost of manufacture. Thus one form of cut-throat com¬ 
petition may still exist on a rising market, so long as productive 
cajiacity is not fully utilized. 

While prices maintain' their upward swing, this form of 
competition has little chance to act destructively. The rise 
in prices creates more profits faster than rising costs of 
materials can wipe them out. And before |>riccs reach their 
peak, plants are working at full capacity, differential cost is 
greater than av'erage cost, not less, and the motive to cut-throat 
connietilion has disappeared, proxidetl only that the concern 
knows what is happening to its costs, which is not always the 
case.' The crux of the matter lies in the long-run relation of the 
sujiply of productic e capacity to the demand. 

' Mitcholl, [Susiims Cycles, pp. 4S'3-59- 

■ Cf. C., E. I’utnam, “Unit Costs as a Guiding Factor in Buying Operations,” 
Journal oj rolitkal Economy, XXIX (Ottober, 1921), 663-75. 
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2. THE SUPPLY OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

WTiat governs the supply of j)roductive capacity in an 
industry ? 'J'he usual answer is that it adjusts itself to tlic 
demand by the construction of additional facilities whenever 
producers see a prospect of marketing their output at a profit. 
This, it is natural to assume, will not happen until there is demand 
in sight suflicient to utilize all the existing ca|>acily at a profitable 
price, iiut the thing is not ejuite so simple as this, and will 
repay a more detailed analy.sis. 

In the first place, owing to the forces already studied in con¬ 
nection with the business cycle. ]ilant ca|iai ity is governed far 
more by the peak demand than by the minimum or the acerage. 
If this were not true, and if business did not build for the |ieak 
at the time of the itji-swing. one of the diief c.iiises of business 
cycles would disappear. 'I'his very building for the ])eak, timed 
as it is, tends iiowerfully to increase llie height of the peak itself, 
'['rue, construction does not catch U]! w ith the peak, and there are 
periods when plants cannot till all their orders, but these shortages 
of equipment are not so large nor so prolonged as the surpluses, 
d'he most available ligures on this jioint are those of shortages 
and suqduses of railroad freight ears. ]iublished by the Interstate 
Commerce Conimis.sion, but other itidiistries show the same 
phenomenon. 

In the second iilace, one of the regular sources of the siipjily 
of productive eiiuipmcnt consists of iiKlir'idual.- or groups trying 
to set themselves up in business and going through the continual 
process of weeding out the less ellieienl. Their primary motive 
is not to sujqily an existing e.xcess of demand, but to I'ind a place 
for themselves in the world of business: and whether this place 
is found by supplying an inevitable growth of demand, or by 
building up a nenv demand or by merely sharing the existing 
demand, is a secondary matter. In small-scale retailing there is 
an endless inflow of such enterjirise and (a|)itai, most of which 
is soon lost. As the retailer usually tents his permanent quarters 
this does not mean an indefinite increase in the volume of fixed 
capital devoted to retailing. Nevertheless, the demand for store 
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S[)ace, and the investment of funds in it, is largely affected by 
this perpetual constituency of transients. 

In less degree the same is true of small-scale manufacturing, 
including those smaller plants which ‘constitute a considerable 
part jtf the total producing capacity, even in businesses where the 
most efficient plant is a very large one, and where a few such large 

concerns hold a domin ant position_ The writer has been told 

of industries in whTch Blrortg ftHd''t!lUUiy-|Ji'ud«»e«BSr4«*^l^^ 
wi.sh to expand, do not build, but prefer to let others’ 
building for them, and then buy them out after they have experi¬ 
enced sufficient discouragements to be willing to sell at a bargain. 
Such a policy tends to reduce the excess supply of productive 
equipment, but at the same time it argues strongly that an excess 
exists, suflicieiit to overcome the natural preference of successful 
producers for working with plants of their own designing. 

In the third place, the progress of improvements offers the 
new concern a prospect of making a place for itself, not by virtue 
of an excess of demand .above the cai)acity of existing plants, but 
by virtue of the suirerior ellicicncy of a new' plant which may be 
able to produce at a profit when older plants cannot. Wiere 
this fails, the new plant will still remain in the business, though 
perha[)s under changed owncrshi]>; and where it succeeds, the 
old plants will usually remain, able to produce at a profit when 
[•rices are at their highest if not at any other time, and therefore 
worth maintaining even though there is no continuous use for 
them. 'I’hc bringing into service of these semi-obsolete plants is 
one of the regularly observeil features of the prosjjerity phase 
of tire business cycle. 

In the fourth place, if regularization of industrj' were to be 
successfully carried out, by working to stock in dull times and 
by other measures already discussed, much of the business of the 
peiik would be shifterl into the hollow, and a serious question 
would arise w'hethcr the outcome would not be an oversupply 
at all times. Of course the result w'ould soon be to check the 
building which is now carried on only for the sake of the peak, 
with the result that the first source of oversupply of plant capacity 
would be quickly cured, as th^ permanent growth of demand 
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caught up with the existing supply of plants. WTiile theproccss 
was going on. there would be hard times for the capital-producing 
industries, but if regularization were brought about speedily and 
generally, this depres.sion would not last long and would merely 
put an e.xtra strain, for the time being, on the machinery of 
regularization. And if, as is more likely, regularization were 
accomplished slowly, the effect would be so spread out as not to 



causes of e.xccss capacity, but it would tend very strongly to 
diminish one disturbing feature resulting from them: namely, 
the existence of inefficient plants which are closed a large ])art 
of the time and operate only at the height of prosperity. Plants 
would tend either to be operated or abandoned, .and this type of 
li,angers-on would tend to drop out of the business entirely. 

’ 'I'o sum u]), it appears that there are strong forces .at work 
which tend naturally to produce an o\ersu])])ly of permtinent 
ca])ital, and there are decided indications that such an oversu])])ly 
exists. 


3. THE MEANtXt; (JK “ SI'OII.IN’C, UIK .MARKET” 


Granted a suqrlus of productive cai)acity. if a |)roducer ran 
cut prices and thereby secure a jiart of all his comiH'titors’ 
business or the lion's share of the inrreased business which his 
reduefion of ])riccs brings forth, he can make an immediate gain 
by cutting, regardless of whether i)ri(es cover total exi)enscs or 
not, provided only they yield something above differential cost. 
One of the commonest ways of ex])ressing the forces whi' h restrain 
competitors from carrying price-cutting to the limit is to .say that 
they are held back by a sentiment against ‘‘spoiling the market.” 
This phrase suggests so much that it will be well worth while to 
analyze it and sec what definite things it covers. 

The first is the obc ious fact that such iirices will not repay 
the total sacrifices of production, even for efficient concerns, so 
that the entire trade will go bankrupt if some limit is not set. 
This has two aspects: it may be looked at from the standfioint 
of the tnade as a whole or from that of the competitor who initiates 
a cut in prices. From the standpoint of the trade as a whole 
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there is a vast difference Ijctween reducing net earnings from 
12 per cent to 8 per cent, and reducing them from 6 per cent to 
2 ])er cent. The total amount lost is the same, hut the latter 
cut is destructive, and is resisted with far more energy and with 
a ri'al sense of moral reprobation. 

This moral condemnation is likely to have a great deal of 
weight with the coiniH'titor who is thinking of initiating a cut 
in jvricc:;, hut it luay n.'.'t l.'v ^tonViVp vn long .'iS It does nut Uieiclit 
him from making a gain for himself by spreading his overhead 
costs uiion a larger total output and so making his reduction of 
])ri(cs more than scibsustaining. In a typical case, trade ethics 
would deter a competitor from cutting prices if he were already 
making both ends meet, but a falling off of demand itself reduces 
his e.'irnings, and if he is in urgent need of funds he may resort 
to measures he would ordinarily avoid. A stronger deterrent 
lies in the fact that, if his rivals are forced or provoked into follow¬ 
ing his lead, he will not hold his increased output, or only a small 
])art of it, and thus his last state will be worse than his first. 
l'!xce])t momentarily, the chances are all against his bettering his 
condition by cutting prices below the level which exjierience shows 
to be necessary to eo\ er the ox erhead costs of the typical producer. 

bs|>eeially is this true if he is relatively weak and if his rivals 
are stronger, and are likely, if aroused, not to sto]) with merely 
meeting his move, but to set out to punish him by a war of 
retaliation. Under the present trust laws in The United States, 
it is natural for large-scale businesses to permit a fringe of com¬ 
petition to survive, some of which they have the economic power 
to extinguish. They may use this power if proxoked, and the 
weaker producers know it. If the cut in ])rices did not carry 
them below wdiat we may call, for lack of a liettcr tenn, the long- 
run normal level, the risks would not be so great and many pro¬ 
ducers might be willing to take them, but beyond a certain point 
serious danger would begin, and there is no knowing where a 
price war will stop, once it dcfmitely abandons the attempt to 
maintain normal prices. During the jrast year two rixal chain- 
store systems exercised their competitive prerogatives for a short 
time by giving bread away for rfothing. 
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In the second ])lacc, where tlie prorJucer is a large one and 
his own output constitutes a substantial portion of the entire 
market, he cannot increase his business by as large a percentage, 
witli as small a reduction of prices, as is tacitly presupposed in 
the theoretical economic discussions of competition. Much the 
same thing is true if he sells a dilTerentiated product, .so that .m a 
limited degree the market he sells in is his own. and not a part 
of a general marli x t rliarud l)y t.'/j 1 

competition virtually assumes that a \'ery small cut in prices 
will secure a very large increase in business for the concern wliich 
makes it, so that prolits are increaseil, so long as there are any 
profits at all. 'I'heoretical monop(>ly assumes that if tlie concern 
cuts prices its liusiness can increase only in the r.itio of the 
increase in total demand created by the reduction of jirices. 
In a tj’pical case, a 5 per cent cut in luiies might cut the "value 
added by manufacture” 10 per cent, and might increase demand 
from 2'} to 7I per cent, according to its degree of elasticity. The 
result would be a reduction of net income, such as a monopoly 
would not willingly incur. 

I’lie type of industry we are consiilering is intennediate 
between these two limiting cases, and the level to which it pays 
to cut prices is accordingly lower than if there were a com|)lete 
monopoly, but higher than the level set by theoretical competi¬ 
tion. This does not nece.s.sarily mean that the concern makes 
a profit at all times, or even on the awrage, since the theoretical 
competitive price may go down until it fails to cover all the 
operating expemses; but it means that price tends to stay' well 
above the cut-throat limit represented by dilTcrential cost. 

A third way of “spoiling the market” is to increase the 
immediate sale of goods without increasing actual consumption, 
with the result that when the demand revives the goods already 
sold at low prices arc there on the shelves of dealers, or stored 
up by the consumer himself, and have to be jiushed out of the 
way, or used up, before new goods can get the full benefit of the 
revival. Thus it means selling goods when they are cheap 
instead of waiting and selling the same goixls when they are 
dearer. In other words, regularization spoils the peak of the 
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dumand. This argument has its principal force in the case of 
a lijirge company selling in a market which is partly private. 
Othenvisc the company cutting prices would get a major share 
of the total gain in the off-peak dcm’uul and lose only on its 
([uota of the denumd when prosperity should revive. The unab- 
sorhed goods they had sold during the dull i)eriod would staml 
in their competitor’s way as much as in their own. 

To call tliis “s])oiling the market” seems to imi)ly that unless 
regularization increases the total demand, taking the cycle as a 
whole, it is of no benefit to industry. To this there are two 
answers: regularization cannot fail to involve a material net 
increase in deinand, as well as a transfer from busy to dull seasons, 
and even if it invoh ed only a transfer it would be a benefit to 
industry in the same sense in which any improved process bene¬ 
fits it, though, like any labor-saving or capital-saving device, it 
may cause a sur])lus of productive power for a time, and bring 
about some linancial hardshijis. 

A fourth form of “siKiiling the market” consists in shaking 
the ])urchaser's faith in the fairness or economic necessity of the 
previous level of prices. lie comes to think of the lower prices 
as fair, and judges that they are made voluntarily; and tlierefore 
he may be resentful when they rise, and may even be provoked 
into a‘ buyers’strike." Mr. C. H. Williams cites a case in which 
the price was cut to 58 cents in order to enlarge .sales in a dull 
period, though this would' not cover overhetid costs. When 
demand revived and the comjrany wished to put the price up to 
05 cents, which would be a living rate, the customers objected, 
arguing that they had a right to assume that the low price would 
stain 1 unless there were a change in the cost of manufacture, 
and that they had made their own price quotations on this 
assumjition,' and cost of manufacture had not changed. 

'I’his case is interesting as showing how moral considerations 
enter the market mid ideas of fairness modify the more impersonal 
workings of supply and demand. 'I'he trade needs to know 
what to e.xjiect and precedents have force. However, the 
precedent of selling below total cost to stimulate a failing demand, 

* See Year-book, National Association of Cost Accountants (1921), pp. 199-200. 
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and restoring a fair price when demand revives, is one tCt^Sirhich 
the trade could become accustomed, especially if the producers 
who followed this i)olicy look some pains to make clear what they 
were doing and why: in short, laid their cards on the table. 
Unwillingness to be frank in such matters, and con\incingly 
frank, is undoubtedly one reason why price ])olicies fail to have 
their intended effect. The market docs not know just what to 
exi)ect or how to interjjret a given mo\ e. and therefore holds olT 
when ])rices fall, or comes on in an uncertain and spasmodic way. 

Fifthly and lastly, “spoiling the market” may .simply refer 
to this very habit the market has of responding to a dro[) in 
j>rices by waiting for a possible further drop and so decreasing 
the demand instead of increasing it.' .\s Taussig points out in 
referring to this fact, there are limits beyond which this topsy- 
turv'y operation of supply and demand cannot go. Ultimately, 
a reduction of prices will increase demand and vice versa. Hut 
he also remarks that this “ultimately ” freciuently does nor enter 
, the considerations of business men. who are always immediately 
confronted by a short-run situation. 

This form of spoiling the market is a serious imperfection in 
• the functioning of our chief tool of economi( guidance and regula¬ 
tion, and needs, if possible, to be brought under control. A 
moderate reduction of iirices which occurs promptly and having 
once been made is not likely to be unsettled by further reductions, 
is the best instrument for reviving demand. It needs to be 
supplemented by general measures for stabilizing industry, and 
accompanied by publicity which does not stop short of making 
known the essential facts as to cost in general, overhead costs 
in particular and the reasons for the policy followed. If the 
dominant concerns lent all their force to .such a policy they could 
largely control this variety of “spoiling the market,” and as a 
result, would be able to stimulate demand with a smaller reduc¬ 
tion of prices than is now required, and with less uncertainty 
and general demoralization. Under such conditions it should 
be possible to reduce prices sufTiciently for all necessary purposes, 

‘This meaning is employed by Taussig, “Is Market Price Determinate?” 
Quarterly Jounwi ojEcanemia, XXXV, sng-gir, esp. p. 410, .May, 1921. 
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without spoiling the market at all in any real sense, and such a 
sitgation would be infinitely healthier for business than a morbid 
fear of uncontrollable consecjuences which results in being 
unwilling to lower prices at all, whcfl a reduction is the only 
effective remedy the situation permits. 

4. I’OIJCNTIAT. COMPETiriON AS A LIMIT ON PRICES 

Where producers have power enough to prevent cut-throat 
competition, they probably have power enough to set prices 
abo\e a fair reUini on the investment, unless sonic force inter¬ 
venes whi( h is more subtle and harder to bridle than the direct 
and obvious competition which they hold in check. Such forces 
exist, and may be grouped under tlie general term; “potential 
competition,” though this term, like “spoiling the market” 
covers a number of dilTerent potentialities which are worth 
distingui.shing.' 

I’olential competition refers to the restraint exercised by the 
knowledg(> that an attempt to be too grasping will preci[)itate 
competition which is not at present active. This may mean the 
buikling of new plans, which sprang up in embarrassing numbers 
to plague the earlier “trusts,” before they learned the virtue of 
moderation. This is a slow and wasteful check, especially where 
the new iilant has to be a large and expensive one in order to have 
a fair chance of success, but it is effective in keeping extortion 
within endurable limits. As we have seen, there is a certain 
supply of new plants to be expected in any case, but a grasping 
policy on the part of those already in the business may invite 
more of tliem to enter and attract men of larger caliber and 
greater resources, whose rivalry is likely to be a more serious 
matter. 

Another form of potential competition comes from plants of 
tlie semi-obsolete type, wliich will be put into operation if prices 
rise high enough to make it profitable to do so. Still another 
type comes from producers already in the field, but who are not 
at present in this particular market. They may have their 

' For .in early discussion of the force of potential competition, see J. B. Clark, 
The Control oj Trusts. 
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markets elsewhere, but stand ready to enter this one if the 
opportunity seems fa\-orable—perhaps they already have an 
“outpost of competition’’ there, which does not do a material 
amount of business, but keeps in touch with conditnms, ami 
stands ready at any time to serve as the nucleus of a campaign. 
Or potential competition may mean the competition of the mail¬ 
order house, the co-o|K'rative .system, or the casli-and-carry store, 
which local retailers have to ward olT and prevent it from becom¬ 
ing a serious actuality. Where there is a strong looperative 
organization having its own wholesale department and lo some 
e.xtent its own factories, it e.xeiaises potential com|)etition 
throughout the market, since it stands ready to establish branches 
wherever an opening appears promising. 

And lastly, there is the potential iinn|ielition of |)rodu(er.s 
actually in the field, which has to be nekoned with when their 
active competition is settled by agreements, understandings, or 
more informal truces. ’J'he more ambitions and grasping such 
arrangements become, the more likely some member is to break 
away from them and bi'come an acli\e (ompetilor. It has 
already been suggested that this kind of jmtential competition 
may' be a weapon for keeping prices uj) as well as down: that is, 
that when the sustaining of prii es by large t oiieerns gives .small 
ones a chance to make ea.sy jirofits by ‘'shading’’ the established 
price, they m.ay be kept from abusing their [irivileges by the fear 
of retaliatory warfare. 

On the whole, potential com|)elition is a mild and tolerant 
governor of prices. It allows .some profits beyond tiie absolute 
minimum necessary to sustain private eiili-rprise, hut as compared 
to public regulation of prices it iirobably makes u|) for its laxness 
by the fact that it leaves industry freer from the cramjjing effect 
of the system of checks and balances iinolved in public control. 
One characteristic feature is that it tends to lose its force unless 
it now and then emerges from the background and takes the 
form of actual competition. Thus it is inherently impossible to 
have industry effectively governed by potential competition alone. 

Another unfortunate feature of this natural check on exploita¬ 
tion is that the consumer does not always get the benefit of the 
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reduction of profits. When there is a definite agreement or 
understanding as to prices and the trade is open to anyone who 
chooses to come in, the natural result is that the newcomers 
should be taken into the understandirt^ and maintain the same 
prices, unless they are so very extortionate that it seems more 
lirolitable to take the chances of a price-cutting contest. This 
possibility would tend to keep the price sufficiently moderate 
so that a war would not promise large profits, and the trade 
would not be disru])ted on every new arrival. Then the natural 
tendency would be for new competitors to come in, maintain 
prices, and share the existing business until ultimately profits 
came down, and jirices and costs of production were brought 
together, not by bringing prices down to costs, but by bringing 
costs uj) to iirices, by dividing the existing business u]> among so 
many cci,mpctitors that they all had unused capacity and cor- 
res|iondingly high costs, fortunately this process could not 
go on absolutely indefinitely, for if it resulted in very serious 
inefticienry, a new concern could cut prices, work to capacity, 
and operate at so much less expense per unit that it could make a 
profit. 

Potential comjietition operates under one serious disadvantage 
whenever it depends on the entry into the field of a large new 
enterprise, with heavy permanent investment. Such an enter¬ 
prise will have a very appreciable effect on the total producing 
ca])acity in the industry, and it may require a considerable 
reductioit of prices to enable all the capacity to find a market. 
I'b en aside from tliis, the entry of a large new competitor will be 
something the producers in the field cannot let pass unnoticed. 
They will do something about it. Whatever the conditions are 
when the promoters of the new enterprise are making their 
survey of the market, one thing they can be sure of is that condi¬ 
tions will be quite different after they have started business. 
They will not be let alone: going will not be so easy as the 
preliminary surv’ey would indicate. Thus there must be a 
substantial margin of profit to cover these contingencies before 
a large amount of capital will be tied up in an investment frerm 
which tliere is no easy retreat.’ Hence the effect of jKJtential 
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competition is quite as satisfactory where it ciepend8;|W; the 
relatively unobtrusive entrance of small and mediiin-sized 
protlucers, no one of whom is of suflicient importance to provoke a 
price war. 

5. IS COMPETITION RUINOUS? 

Docs the competition of large business aggregates, with large 
fixed cajiitals, tend to force prices below a fair return on capital ? 
The test of detailed study of cases, ai>|)lied to this (lueslion by 
Professor Kliot Jones, leads to the conclusion that such busi¬ 
nesses do not show the clTccts of ruinous competition.' What¬ 
ever might be the natural effects of unchecked competition, 
business has evidently developed checks suflicii'ut to protect 
its necessary eaniings, taking good and had years together. The 
disca.se of chronic financial slarcalion is far more likely to be 
found in small-.scale industries where many inexperienced man¬ 
agers arc trying their hands as independent business men, com¬ 
monly with inadequate working ca])ital and little knowledge of 
costs. 

Small-scale retailing and farming are jiroiiably the, busitiesses 
in which investigation would reveal the nearest aiqiroach to 
cut-throat conqrelition. 'I'hc figures of farm incomes, as pub¬ 
lished by various agricultural surveys, indicate a severely iiinched 
income, though there arc disputed (luestions as to the method of 
figuring return to land, and otlier matters which need to be 
disposed of before these figures c;in be accepted as fully conqiar- 
able with similar figures for other industries. Also the farmer 
suffers little from unemploynncnt or from the business cycle, and 
he can always eat. Despite these rpialilications, however, large 
groups of fanners show convincing ex’idences of chronic failure 
of income to cover fair wages and fair return on investment.’ 
The industries which suffer most in times of sex ere depression 

■“Is Competition in Industry Ruinous?" Quarterly Journal of Kciinomics, 
XXXIV (May, 1920), 473-519. 

* See E. G. Nourse, Agricultural Economics, chap, xvii, C. and D. “Labor 
incomes ’’ from nothing at all up to $400 per year appear to be typical, after deducting 
5 per cent on investment. But as land values are often bid uji until the annual 
rental is capitalized at only 3 per cent, 5 per cent seems too high. The difference, 
on a farm where the land was worth $20,000, would amount to $400 per year. 
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appear to be those with a large investment in materials, on which 
they are forced to take a si)eculative loss.* Apart from these 
matters, the danger of serious linancial trouble apjiears to be 
largely a matter of the volume of bonefed indebtedness. 

6. TUI’, SOCIAL INTEREST IN I'RODUCT'ION VERSUS 
THE PRIVATE INTEREST IN PROFITS 

'I'he interest of the community at large calls for the produc¬ 
tion of any goods which arc worth more than the dilTerential 
cost of producing them. The private interest of industry 
requires prices to l)e high enough to cover the residual or constant 
cx))enses of ]in)(luclion. As a result prices are frequently high 
enough to shut off the production and sale of goods which are 
economically worth jiroducing, for the community. And yet 
it is eijually true that if the community is to be served by private 
industry, there is virtually no available way to finance the 
overhead costs exce])t through the prices charged for goods. 'I'he 
question is, then: Can this be done without cutting off desiralile 
jiroduction and bringing about economic waste of really serious 
magnitude? There is alwdys the jiossibility of cutting this 
Gordian knot and establishing production on some other basis 
than that of private business enteqirise: some basis which would 
pennit production for human need rather than for commercial 
profit. Putting it more concretely, the worst wastes of industry 
are those of the business cycle, or are derived from it, and there 
is a very real possibility that unless private business can tran¬ 
scend its purely private character and absorb sullicient social 
accounting to keep these wastes within bounds, the result will be 
the discrediting of the system of private enteqinse and a transi¬ 
tion to some other system. 

't he only system which would be perfectly free to put prices 
down to differential costs would be a system of public industry 
with command of the taxing power and the courage to cover most 
of the constant costs of production by the use of direct ta.xes. 

' Ba.scd on an unpublished manuscript by Professor Alvin H. Hansen of the 
University of Minnesota, already referred to. 
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Indirect taxes, falling on output, would merely present the same 
difficulty in another form, and a far less healthy one for the body 
politic. And direct taxes, to the enormous amount required 
for the puiqrose, would he out of the question. Moreox er, our 
systems of correlating taxes and expenditures do not, as yet, 
afford any check on extrax-agance or guaranty of ap]>ortioning 
resources according to economic needs, which is anything like 
as po.sitixe and clTectixe as the system of ])rices iind luofits. 
With all its shortcomings, private business follows a less inade- 
([uate system of social accounting than any which our jiolitieal 
machinery has available to substitute for it. 'I'hus we come baek 
to the i)roblem of making prices to <over constant costs, while 
minimi/.ing the wastes of unused capacity.' 

The chief saving fact which ])revents this problem from being 
utterly hopeless has already been suggested. If everyone 
stood ready to cut prices as far as might be necessary, the xx'orst 
of the unused cai)acity xvould dLsaiijiear, and xvitli its disapj)car- 
ance, difl'erential costs would rise utilil the)- ap|iroxinia(ed ax'crage 
costs. Therefore, it is not necc.-sary to laiL ]irices to a suicidal 
point. As xve hax'c seen in connec tion xvith ljusine.ss cycles, the 
cutting of prices is only a |)art of the nicahanisin necessary to 
call into use a major portion of our wasted possibilities of produc¬ 
tion. Some substantial concessions are necessary, but if they 
are too great they defeat their own end by reducing the purchas¬ 
ing poxver of those xvho make them, l•urlhermore. when demand 
is active, it exceeds normal productixe capacity, and prices can 
be put high enough to make up the necessary average return, 
without shutting off any production whic h the .social interest 
requires. Thus the dilemma of xvaste due to ccverhc.'ad costs is 
not insuperable and cut-throat ccrnqcetition is not erne of the 
necessary requisities of social efficiency. 

‘ This dilemma is emr of the; central feature, of the cc<cnomic:s of A. ( . Pigou, 
Alfred Marsimli’s brilliant successor in the t'aiuhridcc rhair of economics. He 
speaks of it as the discrepancy between siiirplc price onchidinct oc’crhc.id cost) and 
marginal supply price (differential co.t), an<] discussc.s mcttio'l., of making private 
net product a better measure of social net prorfnet. .See Ids WaiJlh and Welfare 
(rgrr) and Economics of Welfare (rgrr). 
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7. CONCLUSION 

.The chief conclusion of this chapter may be briefly stated. 
A certain amount of informal common action is inevitable and 
necessary in modern industry, thus producing a condition which 
is neither old-fashioned competition nor complete monopoly, 
hven without definite agreements, the moral and prudential 
restraints on cut-throat competition are varied and fairly effec¬ 
tive. They are in turn limited by potential competition, which 
also takes many fonns and is a loose but fairly adequate form of 
control. 'I’hc result is sometimes to reduce efficiency by dividing 
uj) the existing business among too many producers, but this 
itself has its limits, and if the protective controls which industry 
already possesses arc intelligently directed, they may accomplish 
whate\ er stimulation of demand is desirable in dull times without 
rcducing.the axerage yield, through the whole business cycle, to 
less than the liviirg rate which private industry requires. Cut¬ 
throat com[)etition is an evil, and the adaptive reactions of 
industry give rise to further evils in the way of extortion and 
bulwarked inelficiency. But these evils have natural limits 
which prevent them from growing to intolerable dimensions, 
and while no panacea can be pointed out which will eliminate 
them without substituting irroblems of even greater magnitude, 
much improvement can be expected from the growing intelligence 
of management and the progressive moralization of industry. 



CHAPTER XXII 

COSTS OF GO\ ER\MENT AS OVERHEAD OUTLAYS 

SUMMARY 

Introduction, 4^1—Public services and private overhead. 452-Results of this 
view of public services, 45.^—Ser\ices rendering special benclits. 450—(.’aring for 
industry’s uncompensated costs, 457—Drawbacks to partner'liip of government 
and industry, 457~Conclusion, 45S. 

I. iNTKonT;(;Ti(ix 

Think, for a moment, of the natioiv as a business house; a 
vast organization for the creation of goods and utilities. Think 
first of the goods and seredees u liic h ;ire clearly economic in 
character, but think also of all the desires, all the amhitions, and 
all the ideals which require any economic elTorls for their further¬ 
ing. Forget, for the ifloment, that hazy di\iiling line which 
separates the things we are timistomed to call “economic” 
from those we are accustomed to think of under .some other 
name, and think only of the needs of the mass of human beings 
and of the essential character of the functions performed in the 
satisfaction of these needs. .And then think of the various 
kinds of agencies through which functions of a given kind may 
be appropriately carried on, and the ways in which the burden 
may appropriately be divided, J^ast of all, think of the agencies 
by which these functions are aelually carriial on, and the ways in 
which the burden actually i.s allocated, but try to think of these 
arrangements as accidents of historic.il development and to 
compare them with other arrangements which might he avail¬ 
able for the present or the future. Su< h an eiTort of imagination 
is enormously suggestive of experimental [lossihililics, even if it 
leads to no definite conclusion. 

For the present, the chief effort will be to take the principles 
which govern a business house in ckissifying its functions and 
expenses into direct or indirect, prime or supiilementary, special 
or general, constant or variable, and ajiply them to all the essen- 
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tial functions of national life, disregarding the traditional bound¬ 
aries between the private and public economies. 

2. PUBLIC SERVICES AND 1>R1VATE OVERHEAD 

Ip a business house, certain services are directly traceable to 
certain particular products which benefit from them, and others 
are not traceable, but must be allocated on some general principle 
or other. Applying tliis same distinction more broadly, certain 
[)roducts go to gratify the jiarticular wants of particular indi¬ 
viduals, who benefit from them in direct and traceable fashion, 
ami others result in something of general value, enabling the life 
peo|>le lead, with the help of their concrete economic goods, to 
be a thing of more value, but not in a definitely traceable way. 
'I'he national welfare is a great bundle of such general services. 
More specifically, the general functions in a manufacturing plant 
enable all the special services to be carried on, though the exact 
Inaielit is hard to divide between particular products. 

In the same way, the general delinifion and maintenance of 
|)ersonal and property rights creates a system of order which 
enables the particular operations of e.ach separate business to be 
carried on, though the benefit is hard to trace quantitatively. 
A legal case creates a precedent, under which business in general 
has to live, just as a decision made by the management of a 
business creates a precedent under which an indelinite number of 
subseciuent oi)erations are ctirried on. 'I'here must be a general 
system of order, co-operation and division of labor, within each 
business and in economic, life as a whole, and the creation of this 
system of order is a general, not a sirecial service. In creating 
an orderly co-operation, peoirle have to be told both what they 
shall do and what they shall not do. Unrler our individualistic 
system government takes the chief resixinsibility for telling them 
what they shall not do, but it is not confined to this, for there are 
such things as traffic regulations, the compulsory spraying of 
orchards, and many other positive requirements. 

Moreover, in a very large section of this work of telling people 
what they shall not do, government waits for injured or threatened 
parties to take the initiative, asid to prosecute a case, sue for 
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damages, or pray for an injunction. Part of the overhead costs 
of every industry consists of watchmen and lawyers, playing their 
part in this maintenance of order, primarily protecting the inter¬ 
ests of their own business, but secondarily contributing lo the 
safeguarding and evolution of the entire system of rules and 
prcce<lents under which business as a whole operates. 

The essential functions of government are those which could 
not be carried on at all by competing luivate jurisdictions, much 
as the essential functions of business management tire those 
matters which could not be left to individual workmen to deter¬ 
mine each for himself, without destroying the direction, unity, 
and co-operation of the whole, lint there is a vast array of 
optional functions, which might be parts of the overhead costs of 
private business or might be handled publidy. 'I he line is an 
ever shifting one. Many things are of use to an entire business 
and to many other businesses besides. Some, like streets and 
postal service, are of use to all busines,ses and to all individuals 
besides. The work of the liureau of Stanilards, the consuhir 
service and Foreign Tra<le liureau, the lluriau of .Mines, iture- 
food investigations, agricultural resc’arch, mothers’ bureaus, 
childrens’ bureaus, the census and the gathering of labor statistics, 
inspection and grading of goods, and various otlier services in 
the creation of the essential conditions of a free, intelligent, and 
fluid market in which individual demands and supplies may 
come together all these bear a rel.ition to industry as a whole 
or to the gratilication of indiviiluals’ needs as a whole, similar to 
the relation which the management of an industry bears to the 
direct work of turning out [jrorlucts. 

3 . RKSULTS OF THIS VIEW OF I’UIILIC SERVICES 

But there is no need of multiplying instances, or of overwork¬ 
ing the obvious piarallelisms which e.xist. What is their economic 
importance? W'hat effect can this view of government have on 
decisions of practical policy? On what problems can it shed 
light ? 

One effect lies in regarding government as a productive eco¬ 
nomic agency of a vital sort, a partner of industry, pirovider of 
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soniSj|6f the most vital factors of production, and not an extra¬ 
neous Widen which industry must [)ay for as a necessary economic 
evil but whose activities and services l)elong in another sphere, 
wholly separate from the economic; the political si>herc, which 
at host touches the economic only to hamper business by regula¬ 
tion. Such a shift in the standpoint from which government is 
viewed cannot fail to have important effects. The modern 
enlarged activities of go\’cmment need not all be classed as 
burdens; they all luua; a chance to show themselves economically 
worth their cost and many can even be financially self-sustaining 
in a very literal sense. Under this conception, then, govern¬ 
ment can broaden its functions without encountering the same 
sort of resistance on the part of public opinion with which a 
similar enlargement of “political” functions would be met. 
This is a, very real issue, since wc are witnessing a great extension 
of the work of government in the field of economic assistance, 
research, and regulation, both of particular industries and of 
industry in general. 

A more concrete issue arises from the fact that all these things 
cost money, .and that the resulting need for revenues greatly 
overburdens our traditional systems of public finance. Under 
modern conditions of science and s])ecialization, we are organizing 
and centralizing the work of guidance which each person or each 
small business used to ]>crform individually, and are building up 
a vast intangible capital calling for a greatly increased pre^r- 
tion of our economic effort to be spent in centralized organiza¬ 
tions of one sort or another. Thus the jnoblems of allocating 
financial burdens become increasingly pressing. 

'I'he common way of raising public funds is on the principle of 
“ability to pay.” 'I’his is essentially the principle of “what the 
traflic will bear,” carried to the point of completely disregarding 
special benefits received or special services rendered. But 
revenue divorced from special benefit is hard to raise in such 
amounts as the enlarged tasks of modern governments require, 
without creating the sort of dissatisfaction which is fatal to any 
party at the polls. This is true even of indirect taxation, and 
still more so of direct. Fees for special services, and taxation 



on the prindple of benefits rcccix'cd are strongly indicilj^^ as 
resources for raising the rcx enues required by the modenivjjplu'ge- 
ments of the work of government. 

So far as concerns tlie basic ser\ ices of protecting the underly- 
rights of ))erson and ])ro])erty, ability to pay is one way of 
measuring benelits reeei\eil, and irrobably the most ])ertinent 
way. I'or the government i)rotects the pro])erty rights and 
enforces the contracts by means of whicli llie rich ac(|uire their 
riches, and under a different system of riglits and enforcements, 
wealth wouhl be dilferenlly distributc'd. Without tinv supreme 
central (rower to define and enforce these rights, there would 
be nothing like the accumulation of wealth which now e.vists, and 
while there would still be richer tind (roorer. the richer would itot 
be the same persons who constitute tlie well-to ilo chiss in .America 
today. They would be more of the type of the late I’tmcho 
Villa. 'I'hus the theory of benelits atid the theory of ability to 
(ray lead to the same conclusion, so far as the central S3-slem of 
maintaining order is concerned. 

Hut many other services cannot easily secure the funds to 
which their usefulness entitles them, unless the\' tire recognized 
as forms of economic production, whose costs are es.sentially 
[)art of the overhead outlay incurred for the siiecitil (irocesses 
which benefit from them. As an outstanding e.\ani[)le of this, 
we have already touched ujkhi the revoluliontiry increase in the 
volume of highway traflic and the cost of highway construction 
and maintenance, for which the automobile is re.sjionsible. This 
has revolutionized the requirements of highway financing, mak¬ 
ing it neccssarj" to jrlace the allocation of burdens on the same 
general economic basis as that of industrial ovcrhetid, and to 
treat a large part, at least, of the highway budget as the cost 
of a definite and self-suslaming dejrartment of economic pro¬ 
duction. 

Perhaps a still more im])ortant elTect of regarding govern¬ 
ment outlays in the light of overhead costs of industry, is the 
tendency to make sfiecific measurement of benefits in dollars and 
cents, and to demand that total benefit shall cover total cost 
before the work can be regarded as worth doing. Especially is 
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this true of those optional functions of government which are 
I)erformed chiefly because they are more (’flicient if centralized, 
anil the results can be made more generally useful. If govern¬ 
ment does not perform them, private imiustry will, if they appear 
worth its while. Hence government should not enter the field 
without a convincing showing of economic reasons why benefits 
are worth more than costs, even though they do not ai)j)ear in 
that light to private industry. There is room for a very great 
e-Xteiision of this sort of service, especially in the realm of indus¬ 
trial and economic knowledge. Much of it is the sort of thing 
which private industry could and should do for itself but which 
only a large coircern could do effectively, on account of the heavy 
overhead costs. .And the results, even if they benefit the whole 
output of a large enteqirise, are less useful than if benefiting the 
entire industry, and perhaps other kindred industries as well. 

4. SKkVlCKS KKNDKRIN'C. SPKCI.tL DKNlCFnS 

'I'hus revenues mav be raised and costs jraid for out of benelits 
received, with due recognition of the fact that the greater the 
benefit the greater the paying ]>ower, but also with due recogni¬ 
tion of the fact tliat the cost of the service is, after all, largely an 
overhead cost, and that a charge varying diiectly with utiliza¬ 
tion tends to previmt the community from ex])loiting the service 
to the full, and from obtaining some benetils which would be 
worth their cost. 'I'hus an'ideal system for |■mancing such serv¬ 
ices would be a classified system of assessments or fees, making 
the user share with government the net jirofits resulting from 
use, and shrinking to zero when net prolits are zero. Actual 
systems might in many cases be made to airproximate roughly to 
this iileal. However, a tax on net earnings is not easy to admin¬ 
ister, and a specific tax on output, with some classification based 
on size and character of business, might be con.sistent with 
promoting maximum utilization, if there were a regular scheme 
of c.xemptions in special cases, including industrial depressions. 

One ]>ossible contrivance to the same end woukl be a tax based 
on previous output, averaged over a short lernr of years, and not 
on the output of the current year, so that an increase in business 
would never increase tlie tax for tlie same ygar, and would only 
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affect it in a retarded and diluted fashion. Tlius burdens 
would he panged l)y henelils received but an increase in the 
l)enc(its would not immediately increase the burdens. 

5. C.VRI.VG I'OR INDUSTRV’s UNCOMPENSATED COSTS 

'I’he case of unemidoyment insunince, if that were to be made 
a pulilic lunction, would be an exanijdc of a class of cases calling 
for a dilterent sort of allocation. Here the burden should be 
dislributcl. not according to benefits but accordinp to resi>on- 
sibility lor unem]iloymeMt. 'I'his is a type of the poveriiment 
ser\ iie whose function is to make pood some ot the costs of indus¬ 
try which would otherwise go uncomiiens.iied. I )nce responsi¬ 
bility tor such costs is recognized, it is ob\ iousb' apjiropriati* that 
they should be levied upon industry, and should become a part 
of its overhead outlays. 

6. drawhacks to partneksiiii' ut oovern.ment 

AND l.MniSTRV 

Where government perfonns services for the benefit of certain 
industries, thus financing what would otherwise be a part of 
industrial overhead, the resulting quasi ]iartnership may have 
its unfortunate .side. It is not easy lor povernmeiil to assist 
with one hand and regulate with the other. 'I hose engaged in 
the arm of the service which does the assisting mav get the 
benefit of the susjiicion due to regulation or the weariness bred 
of much investigation and a multitude of questionnaires. The 
best method which present experience suggests for mitigating 
this difficulty is to intrust aid and regulation botli to a ((uasi- 
co-operative, quasi-public organization, in which giAernment 
and industrial interests arc both rejiresented, after the fashion 
of the Federal Reserve System, 'riius government would act 
in the guise of a partner, even in its regulative capacity, and 
should be able to avoid part, at least, of the hostility engendered 
by the regulation of wholly external, political bodie.s. 

In foreign trade this partnership of government and industry 
is peculiarly unfortunate, as it turns private economic rivalries 
into governmental rivalries, and is a substantial item in the long 
list of economic provocations to war. 11 is nut so much what each 
government does that makes the trouble (though many indiscreet 
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thii^ may be done) as the vaguely magnified suspicions of what 
othef»,are doing. Yet foreign trade reijuires that market infor¬ 
mation be gathered on a large scale and made available to the 
trade as a whole, and that fellow-couiftrymeii jiull together and 
fund their separate stocks of knowledge, so as to overcome the 
disadv antages under which they necessarily labor. 11 is probably 
heallhier, if it can be brought about, to form a co oiierative 
organi/.alion to gather trade information and generally care for 
the intangible overhead costs which arc common to all trading in 
a foreign country. Hut since such an organization would 
necessarily be subject to some governmental sujiervision, prob¬ 
ably the most practicable course is to maintain public services of 
trade information, and make every attempt to keep them above 
the suspicion of e-vceetling their proper functions. 

7. fONCI.U.SION 

We hac-e seen that there is a tendency for government to 
enlarge the scope of its work, rendering special serv ices to industry 
or to other classes of the community, or caring for the uncom¬ 
pensated costs of industry itself. 'I'here is a growing tendency 
for these serv ices to be looked at as things of an economic, not 
a purely ‘‘political,” character; indeed the distinction between 
the pvilitical character of gov ernmeut and the economic character 
of business is becoming very much blurred. Business is becoming 
distinctly political, what vvith employees’ representation, labor 
troubles dependent on the verdict of public opinion, and other 
similar developments. .\nd government is becoming more and 
more economic. I'he political arguments and leverages and the ; 
sentimentiil oratory with which people strive to sway irurcly 
economic decisions of government grow more ;md more ana¬ 
chronistic, even at the same time that business finds more and 
more use for the arts of projiaganda and the siiellbinder’s gift of 
arousing emotional fervors. And we have seen that the economic 
functions of government bid fair to render inadequate the tra¬ 
ditional methods of public finance and to force a new emphasis 
on methorls more like those used by large-scale business in allo¬ 
cating its overhead costs and iff collecting them from the public. 
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OVERHEAD COSTS AND 'I’HE LAWS OF VALUE 
ANT) DISTRIBUTION 


SI ilMARY 

(leneral laws already tom-hc() ujxin, 459 — The meaning of suj>[>Iy, 46.1— The 
equilibrium of )-up})lv ami lieniaml, 465—TTie worth to imiuslry of a factor of 
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I. (iKXERAL LAWS ALRKADY TOUCHKI) UPON 

While this study has not been fornuilaled in the technical 
language of economic theory, it has l)iin constantly dealing 
with the subject-matter of economic law, from the standpoint 
of i)rinciplc, rather than of bare description of fact. As a re.sult, 
we hav'c accumulated a considerable body of e(onomic generali¬ 
zation, bearing on tlie facts of overhead costs and decidedly 
at variance with the assumptions and conclusions of that type 
of economics which searches for the conilitions of a [rerfcct 
equilibrium of supply and demand, in a irerfect market. Besirics 
the points which have alread)' been Irroiigiit out and definitely 
expressed, there are others of a more theoretical character, 
bearing on the fundamental nature of the thing we call “supply” 
and of the equilibrium between .supply and demand, and also 
pa the much disjruted question of the relation between the rewards 
received by the owners of the productive factors and the contri¬ 
butions which those factors make to the joint jrroccss of producing 
goods. Before proceeding to consider these new iwints, let 
us review the ones already dealt with. 

I. The nalurc of markets .—A market is a connected system 
of purchiises and sales of goods of identical kind, or .so similar 
that the demand for each one is very clo.scly dependent upon 
the prices of ail the others. This system is so tied together 
that differentials in prices are limited but not eliminated. Prices 
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may differ from place to place, sul)ject to the costs of transporta¬ 
tion and the trouble and cost of investigating the facts and of 
making a shipment and sale. They may vary from dealer to 
dealer, subject to the customers’ inertih and “good-will.” They 
may-differ from brand to brand, subject to the buyers’ willing¬ 
ness to lake other brands as substitutes. All these limitations 
require time to take effect, and act progressively rather than 
instantaneously. And these differentials are not imperfections 
in the competitive market, but are essential to its “nonnal” 
oi)eration, affording the producer who cuts prices his opjrortunity 
to profit by his move without having his gains instantly taken 
away by the action of his competitors. In a sense the typical 
large-scale manufaclurer sells, not in one market but in a con¬ 
nected seric's of markets, so related that, given the price in 
one i)lac.e, the other prices cannot be deduced from the natural 
law's of comiretition, though one can set dow'n the limits 
between which such prices must lie, if competition is actively 
at work. 

2. T/ic rehiliot of prices to Inman values. —As between present 
and future, high |rrices may or may not measure high values 
in terms of human need. Whether they do or not depends 
entirely upon whether the high price represents general scarcity 
or general prosperity. In the case of the business cycle—the 
most tyjiical cause of large swings of prices high prices measure 
prosperity and therefore do not measure high values in terms 
of human need. Therefore the regulating effect of prices, in 
])utting goods where they will do the most good, is to that 
extent reversed. 

3. The variable supply of produclive effort. —It is customary 
to assume that a crmimunity possesses a given supply of labor 
and capital, and that under any conditions this supply will 
be so utilized that more production of one thing means less 
production of something else. This conception has done duty as 
an argument against various social get-rich-quick nostrums, and 
especially against the protectionist fallacy which assumes that 
if protection results in building up an industry it has created 
all the wealth tlie industry produces. The opposite view, that 
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it has merely directed the country’s resources and energies into 
one channel rather than another, rests on the assumption that 
the sum of resources and energies is constant. For the purpose 
in hand, this is nearer the truth than the protectionist [)osition, 
though it needs some qualilication. llut when we come to tJie 
characteristic [rrohlems of overhead costs, we find that they 
center in the fact that the community is not able to make avail¬ 
able the utmost iiuwers it [lossesses, and that the amount which 
it does manage to call forth and utilise is continually fluctu¬ 
ating, so that if by any device more of our existing energy can 
be called forth, there is a clear increase in wealth, which may 
take the form of capital or consumers’ goods, or both. Making 
more of one thing without, tlierefore, making less of anything 
else is a tyjiical occurrence where overhead costs are concerned. 
’I'hough it always takes place between limits, the limits arc 
sometimes quite wide. 

4. The nalurc of Compelilion is neces.sarily 

a thing of self-imposed restraints, governed by the folkways 
of the business community even more aclixely and consciously 
than by the underlying restraints im|)ose(l by government. 
Thc,sc latter con.sist, jirimarily, of the |iro(e(lion of jiersonal 
and property rights, most of which are taken for granted and do 
not require much expenditure of thought except on the doubtful 
fringes of legality. Agreements, understandings, and the senti¬ 
ment against “spoiling the market” all jilay a part in restraining 
competition, and arc limited in their turn by some of the various 
forms of potential competition. Some of the forces of potential 
competition do not begin to act until the earnings of the capital 
engaged in the businc,ss are materially ahove the minimum rate 
necessary to attract free capital; while some of the forces of 
active competition continue to act even after prices are below 
the level necessary to cox’cr operating expenses. 'J hus competi¬ 
tion is a varied and elastic thing. 

5. Competiliov ads either to lourr prices or to raise the amounts 
offered for the factors of production, or both - Wiaen demand 
is strong, competition may actually force producers to raise the 
price of finished products, when otherwise they would refrain. 
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Fc|%urges them to bid up the prices of materials and so increase 
the chste of production. This biddiiig up of the prices of mate¬ 
rials may go to the length of cut-throat competition, but is not 
likely to do so, since the expansion of demand keeps ahead 
of it up to the point where there is no more idle ca[)acity. 

6. The murkel regularly transforms constant costs into variable .— 
The passing on of products and services to serve as means of 
further production results in converting the overhead costs of 
making these intermediate goods into direct or variable e.xpenses 
to the industry which uses them, thus falsifying the picture 
the cost acct)unts give of the relative amounts of constant and 
variable costs. 1 lencc financial accounting and cost-accounting 
on business principles ilo not fairly represent the actual behavior 
of the ultimate costs of industry, most of which are constant 
with reference to the ups and downs of the business cycle, 
and variable only where the alternative to jiroduction is not 
idleness, but some other jiroductive activity. The two may, 
nevertheless, he brought a great deal closer together. This 
can be done in part by dec eloiiing new forms of contracts, for 
the ])roportion of constant to x'ariable costs in a given industry 
depends upon the forms of contracts under w'hich they secure 
the use of labor and caiiital. In part, also, the change may be 
made simply by a broadened recognition on the part of industrial 
managers of the true social accounting in the case. The scope 
of the business man’s notion of costs is being much enlarged, 
and is capable of being well-nigh revolutionized. 

7. The hitman costs of tabor have a two-sided aspect. —On^ 
phase de]>ends upon the fact that the laborer is a conscious ■ 
being, and from this angle the measure of cost consists of the 
incentives necessary to overcome his reluctance to work. This 
is based partly on fatigue as the worker feels it: namely, in its 
aspect as an unpleasant physical sensation, partly on a number 
of other qualitative features of the W'ork and working conditions 
and partly on the enticements of leisure. The second phase of 
tlic cost of labor views man as a physiological mechanism, 
taking for granted that maintaining the mechanism in good 
condition is of paramount value to its human tenant, whether 
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he thinks so or not, and whether he knows enough to 1 
his maintenance intelligently or not. 

In general, it appears that the differential sat^cc of 
additional labor, within the limits of a physiologictdly normal 
working-day, i.s negligible from tlie physiological point of view, 
and even from the point of view of the worker’s reluctance to 
work, its money equixalent is far less than its pro rata share of 
the necessary cost of mainUiining the laborer. A large ])art 
of this cost, then, becomes a “constant cost” when labor is 
working at less than desirable capacity, whether from the jxiint 
of view of ])hysiological upkeep or from the point of view of 
reluctance to work and the need of stimulus. 'J'he ultimate 
cost of labor is not a variable cost in the sense commonly assumed, 
but is predominantly a cost which does not var}’ with outjmt, 
within the limits set by some of the more pressiirg and practical 
problems of increasing utilization. 

8. Social overhead CMts.—Idnally, we have seen that govern¬ 


ment bears expenses which are essentially parts of Uk; overhead 
costs of industry. It may render services, chielly by way of 
research and information (which are overhead costs when the 
industry takes care of them itself), or it may simply regulate 
(as the management of a business regulates the doings of the 
individual workers), or it may care for damages and costs which 
the industry in question has, for some reason, not compensated. 
All these are forms of social overhead, and it is in the nature of 
things that they should be so treated, (iovernme-nt furnishes 
sunie vital, if intangible, factors of production; and produces 
far more than it costs. In one sense its claims are deductions 
from the general product of industry, but in another sense they 
are only a part of what government itself produces. Wc shall 
return to this question .shortly. 

These are not all of the general laws and assumptions touched 
upon in the preceding pages, but they are enough to indicate 
a very significant revision of the simpler laws of the equilibrium 
of supply and demand, as well as of the conception of economic 
efficiency in the large under which the “law of supply and 
demand” seems to stand for some valid economic good, fit to 
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command the allegiance of men, or at least their satisfied acquies- 
cemce. It remains to look more particularly at some matters 
which are implied in the foregoing discussion, but which have 
not been formulated. 

2. THE meaning; of SUPl’I.Y 

'I'he “law of supply and demand” implies that there is a 
force, acting from the side of supply, which exerts some controlling 
inlluence on |)rices, and this is commonly thought of as resting 
at bottom on the jibysical stock of goods, when it is a case of 
a short-run situation, and on the physical rate of output when 
it is a question of long-run equilibrium. 'I'he physical stock 
of goods, of course, is important chielly from the standpoint 
of the rate at which it will have to be assimilated in order to 
prevent an undue accumulation. Thus the question of the 
present physical stock merges in an estimate of the future rate 
of replacements, except where goods are perishable (which 
includes such things as going out of style, becoming shopworn, 
or losing the value which comes from being the “latest thing”). 

In the long run, rate of depletion and rate of replacement 
must be in capiilibrium, and this is the most important sense 
in which supply and demand tend to be equal. But the rate 
of replacement is not an independent physical fact; it depends 
upon the relation between prices and costs of production, includ¬ 
ing tile elastic behavior bf costs with more or less complete 
utilization of productive caiiacity. Thus the underlying physical 
fact is not supply of goods but siqrply of capacity to produce 
them. It is this which determines, over moderately long periods, 
how large an output a given price will call forth. 

This fact is forcibly exemplilied in every case where the thing 
produced is a service, especially such things as railroad haulage 
and electrical current, and in ever>' case where goods are made 
to order. For here tlicre is no supply apart from demand; 
current is not supplied except as some customer turns on the 
switch and lights his light. Supply and demand are not only 
equal, but identical, unless the power fails or the supply of 
freight cars runs short. The oftly supply which has any existence 
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separate from demand is the supply of productive capacity, 
and the question wliether sui)ply and demand are equal, or 
what is the effect of supjily on price, can have no meaning 
except as “su])ply” refers to supply of the means of production 
or “readiness to serve.” 


3. TIIK EQlUI.IliKiril OF SUI’l’I.V AND DKMAN'D 

Viewing sup|)ly in this aspect the obvious and outstanding 
fact is that it does not ei|ual demand, nor tend to e(|ual it exactly, 
not even on the average of its iluctuations. In a perfect static 
state where there were no business cycles nor other unpredictable 
irregularities, supply would come much ne.irer to e(|ualily with 
demand, but there would still be the daily, weekly, and seasonal 
irregularities which will last as long as people take vacations 
at the same time of year, and pay- other |)eople to feed, transport, 
and amuse them. And every irregularity results in a delinite 
tendency for the siqrply of prodin tive (a|iaeity to exceed the 
average demand, being governed largely by the|ieak. 

Idle labor looking for jobs is an nnmisl.ike.able e.xample of sup¬ 
ply in excess of demand, and no theory of wat;es ( an be realistic 
which ignores this iratent fact and its powerlul ellect on the 
entire labor situation. Idle capital is only less obvious because 
it stays in its usual working-]ilace, su]i|)orted and eared for by 
its usual guardians, and does not wander about the streets asking 
for work. In times of de]>r(,'.ssion, ])riees ol goods and rates (jf 
wages do not come down to the |)oiut where demand for the 
ultimate factors of production would be e(|ual to sup])ly. 'I hey 
are pegged at higher levels which hark Ian k to the more active 
times which trade has enjoyed, and hopes to enjoy again. I here 
is a sag, but it is like the sag of a rope stretched at ro.ss a chasm, 
and docs not reach bottom. 'I'hese sustaining forras take 
varied forms, which have already In.-en discussed, esjrecially 
in connection with the ultimate costs of lab<jr, and cut-throat 
competition. 

WTiat is the supply of labor ? 'I'he amount actually em|)loycd 
at any time measures demand rather than sujrply, and the jroten- 
tial amount which can be emirloyed is an indefmitely elastic 
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thing whose limits we must pray never to know, for such knowl¬ 
edge could only come froni some appalling catastrophe. For 
ordinary purposes the maxii&m volume of labor power employed 
during a typical business-cycle, plus'^thc minimum amount of 
involuntary unemplojrnient, is probably the most available 
index of the normal supply of labor ])ower which the [)opulation 
embodies. And it is always in excess of the elTective demand. 

Another very noteworthy fact which has confronted us in 
the study of business cycles is that the reduction of demand, 
which occasions unemployment of labor and capital, constitutes 
so serious and delinite an injury that there is coming to l)e a sense 
of obligation for the maintenance of steady demand and of 
responsibility for the results of failing to maintain it. PriKlucers 
come to have almost a rudimentary sort of right in the mainte¬ 
nance of demand for their products. They have res|)ondcd to 
l)revious demands by investing their working lives and their 
capital to supply them, and have by that very fact made them¬ 
selves to some extent (le[)cndent on the continuance of the 
demand for that general class of services and facilities. Their 
claim to continuance of demand may be called a natural right, 
in the rather elastic sense that too great disregard of it brings 
a natural punishment in the form of a general convulsion of 
the whole economic system. 

The idea that anyone has an obligation to furnish demand, 
or rather, ha\ ing once furnished it, to sec that it docs not collapse 
- this is a strange conception to find its way into an econOjl^ 
which is accustonred to taking demand as the ultimate startmg- 
point of economic study, and the scat of economic sovereigntyj, 
respottsible to no one. Producers, in this scheme of thinking, 
had the privilege of doing their best to anticipate the whims of 
demand, but there were no obligations on cither side, cither of 
continueil service or continued patronage. Such obligations, 
of course, are bound to be defined in the light of reason and 
common sense, or they will never be made effective at all. 
People must be able to buy things without being obliged to keep 
on buying the same things forever, but they may incur some 
obligation to arnuige their bflyings with reasonable care so as 
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not to create wanton irregularities, and to finance the general 
burden of industrial irregularity, in proportion to their share in 
causing it, and in [profiting by irregular use of industrial facilities. 
Another vital fact is that demand and supply are so related 
that the way to maintain demand is to maintain supply, by 
keeping industry in motion. It is a commonplace that, no 
matter how much people may want goods and no matter how 
vital their need, their wants count for nothing as demands 
unless they have money to spend, which in most cases means a 
share in the product of some going industry, 'J'his amoujits, 
then, to the financial way of saying that unless people have 
something to give they can get nothing, and there is no economic 
gain in satisfying their wants. Idle labor is performing an 
industrial function of the “readiness-to-serve’’ variety, but it 
is not one which commands financial recognition und(tr customary 
forms of contract. If idle time were paid for at the same rate 
as busy time, the problem of maintaining demand would settle 
itself, and this would react in the direction of maintaining produc¬ 
tion in general, though with no guaranty that every particular 
gap would be filled. But it would not be jiracticable, nor 
necessary, to pay the same wage for idleness as for work, A 
moderate compensation for idle time, falling u|)on industry as 
a cost of idleness, would fumi.sh an incentive capable of working 
wonders in the way of regularizing em])loynient. 'lire market 
would gain some su))i)ort from the spending of the unemployment 
pay* but more from the greater number of laborers with wages 
in their pockets for work actually done. 

Hitherto only the more abstract and impractical breed of 
economists have interested themselves in the j)ro[)osition that 
demand and supply are not separate things at all, but two sides 
of the same thing. Today, from the standpoint of curing the 
business cycle, this is one of the most practical and obstinate 
of realities; it confronts us as ‘‘a condition and not a theory.” 

4. THE W'ORTH TO INDUSTRY OF A FACTOR OF PRODUCTION 

Industry is accustomed to the general idea that its payments 
for the factors of production are governed by what those factors 
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are wqrth to the mdustry. But if the question were raised how 
the worth of a barrel pf flour is divided up among materials, 
land, buildings, machinery, direct labor, indirect labor, manage¬ 
ment, and possible patented processes»{not to mention govern¬ 
ment}, the answer of the typical business manager would not 
be satisfying. When wages rise, people will testify on almost 
any street comer that the new rate is more than labor is “worth,” 
but this generally means only that labor is now worth more than 
it used to be. Or it may mean that if the claims of all the other 
factors remain as they are, the whole product of industry will 
not suflice to pay the new rate of wages and still support the 
other factors in the style to which they are accustomed. In 
either case the meaning harks back to the customary rate; either 
for labor or for the other factors, ^d has nothing more absolute 
to stand on. 

One school of economists has attempted to give the notion 
of the worth of the productive factors greater precision, claiming 
that their worth consists of their “marginal contribution to 
the product.” This mkns the difference in the product caused 
by allowing industry one unit more (or one umt less) of a given 
factor of production, to work with. About this conception 
volumes of acute and subtle controversy have been written, 
and it is no part of the task of this book to review this entire 
literature or settle all the issues raised. The present undertaking 
will be limited to indicating what marginal product 
in the simplest possible case, what are the essential condii^®S 
of its serving as a guide to the distribution of the whole proOTli 
of industry, and what effect the facts of overhead costs have' 
upon these conditions. We shall find that t^e outstanding 
features of our answer are implied in things which have already 
been said, and that it only remains to translate them into a new 
terminology and to show their implications. As we should 
e.\pect, where overhead costs are a substantial item, the perfect 
theoretical equilibrium is not found. And as it is easier to see 
these tangible discrepancies than to visualise the conditions 
of the ideal equilibrium, we can do better if we look at the excep¬ 
tion first and the rule afterwards 
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5. “marginal products” in A PARTLY IDLE PLANT' 

Wlien a plant is partly idle, a 5 per cent increase in the direct 
labor and perhaps a 2-J per cent increase in indirect labor will 
increase tlie output ap[)roximately 5 per cent. This 5 per cent 
increase in output is what economists would call the “marginal 
product” of this addition to the labor force: it represenls their 
immediate productive worth under the existing conditions. 
Now if these laborers were jtaid what their marginal product 
is worth, and other laborers of the same grade were ])aid the 
same rates, the whole value of the product would be absorbed 
before all the oin'rating expenses were coxered, leaving nothing 
for the owners but a deficit. One thing might ))revent, namely, 
if the last 5 [)er cent of output sold for a lower price thtin the 
rest. 'I'hen labor might get its “ marginal irroduct” without 
ruining the concern. 

This is merely an unfamiliar way of stalitig a familiar fact: 
that with some ctipacity unused the dilTi'rentitil cost of producing 
more goods is low, and it pays to sell them for anything abox'e 
differential cost, but if all goods are .sold as cheai) as this, the 
concern will not even cover all its operating expenses. Hence 
it must either discriminate, cutting prices to market additional 
goods while keeping [trices u[) on its existing out[)ut, or it must 
decline chairces to make and sell goods which would more thtin 
cover their differetitial cost (and would engiloy labor whose 
differential or marginal jtroduct would be more than its wages;. 
This means that when a concern jirotects its overhetid tuid 
refuses to engage in “cut-throat com[jelition,” it is [raying labor 
less than its immediate marginal [rroduct. fixed ca[)iUil, being 
in excess, has for the time being no marginal [troduct worth 
attempting to figure, and if it receives any earnings, they are 
a deduction from the marginal product of lairor. 

In the long run and on tlie average of u[).s and downs, fixed 
capital docs have a differential productive worth, and the differ¬ 
ential product of labor does not absorb tire whole income of the 
concern, in the long run.' We shall look into this long-run 

'The terms “dillercntial” and “marginal” arc here used inlcrrhanKi-ahly, 
“IlifferenLial’’is a more appropriate term for quantities which are not intinite^imal 
units of an absolute homogeneous whole, hut have some aise and some individuality. 
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equiHbrium in a moment. Yet nearly every market situation 
is a ^sl^t-run situation. Long-run considerations govern the 
man who is thinking of erecting a plant, but after he has built 
it, short-run considerations are very urgant upon him and every¬ 
one else. This is another aspect of the fundamental dilemma 
of overhead costs. It means that industry cannot afford at all 
times to pay labor its full short-run marginal product, because 
this would leax'e nothing to cover the long-run marginal product 
of capital; the two IxTween them absorbing more than the whole 
product of industry. 

This is not a peculiar or exceptional condition, but is a special 
case of a more" general law, which cannot be elaborated here, 
but which can be briefly indicated. Those factors of production 
which are resironsibk' for the variable expenses behave in such 
a way that, in g<uieral, the sum of their marginal contributions 
tends to absorb the whole product of the industry, and other 
factors can get their rewards only as a deduction from the 
marginal products of tin; variable factors.' Capital is a variable 
cost in the long run, as we have seen. That is, output cannot 
be indolinilely increased without more ca])ital, or some other 
ailjustment which would recognize in another way the fact that 
output is partly governed by the supirly of capital. There¬ 
fore, capital has marginal i)roductive importance, because there 
may be more or less of it, and less capital means less product, 
wliile more capital means more product. But if there are any 


forms of capital of which this is not true, whether privatelyt^, 
publicly owned and administered, then they have no “margirtw-j 


l)roduct” and any income they receive is a deduction from the ^ 


marginal products of tlie rest. 


6 . LONG-RUN MARGINAL PRODUCT 

What is this long-run marginal worth of capital? How 
does it arise, what does it look like, and who measures it? It 
arises (to take a simple instance) when a plant needs enlargement 

* “Variable ex|>enscs‘’ here means expenses which vary in proportion to out¬ 
put. This statement, then, is only true so far as there are expenses which behave 
at least approximately in this way. It is also true for the “ total differential costs” 
(total costs less residual costs), but to formutatc it in these terras would be a clumsy 
task. 
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to save it from the prohibitive costs of [lushing the es^ting 
equipment beyond its capacity, and working night 4^ts or 
employing an undue amount of overtime. It enables, let us 
say, 50 per cent more labor to be em[)loj-ed by a given enterprise 
and employed to as good ad\antage as those already there, 
rather than being so handicapiied that their effectic'eness would 
be seriously reduced, 'I bis is what would hajipen if increased 
capital did not at least ke(‘p pace with increased labor. Since 
it actually does more than keep pace, the e.vcess has to lind .some 
uses less jiroductive than this very obvious and very vital one. 
As we have seen, the excess may go to build more plant capacity 
of the old sort, which will be useful only at the |>eak of pro.sperity, 
and of doubtful long-run use even lhe\i. Or it may go into 
improving existing plants in a way which does not call for addi¬ 
tional labor but gives existing labor better machinery to work 
with, and results in a moderate im rease in the average product 
per laborer so long as the plant ojierates. 'I'liis moderate increase 
is the long-run marginal product of capital. 

Where does it e.xist and who measures it? It can only be 
measured where capital has been jmt into sonu' new form and it 
can only exist where cajiital is free to be |)ut into new forms. 
The best place to measure it is in the eah illations of an engineer, 
estimating whether it will be cheaper to do a given piece of work 
by hand or with ,automatic machinery. It is decisions of this 
sort .which determine the disposal and u.wfulness of the com- 
tS!S|tity’s marginal supply of capital. If automatic machinery, 
:#Rh the same amount of labor as bi'fore. will turn out more 
goods, that increase is its marginal [irodui t; or if it will turn out 
the same amount of goods with less labor, then the .saving of 
the labor is its marginal product, ,'ind is worth whatever the 
labor is worth. And this means whatever that much labor can 
add to the product of industry somew here else, 

7. THE SUM OF THE MARGINAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
DIFFERE.NT FACITORS 

If all costs were variable, then the jirojKjsitions laid down in 
section 5, above, would mean that the sum of the marginal 
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products of the different factors in any enterprise (each multiplied 
by the amount of the factor) would always equal the whole 
product. This is also what is required if price is to cover all 
the economic sacrifices of production And no more. Is this a 
law, a. coincidence, or an impossibility? A little analysis wiU 
show that it is a law, not a coincidence, though like most economic 
laws it does not work with absolute accuracy, and it does not 
apply at all to any factors representing constant costs of pro¬ 
duction. 

Let us start with an illustration of tlie simplest kind, and the 
kind which is customarily made in working out this law. Suppose 
loo acres of land, cultivated with i,ooo days’ labor per year, 
and raising 20 bushels of wheat to the acre. Suppose culti¬ 
vation has reached the normal stage of dimini.shing return for 
further application of labor to the land, and Uiat accordingly 
1,050 days’ labor per year on the same loo acres would yield 
2,060 bushels. This means that the marginal pro<luct of labor 
is 60 bushels for 50 days or i f, bushels per day, for the twenty- 
first “dose” of fifty days’ labor. 

But this also means something more. Suppose we have 
1,050 days’ labor to spend on 100 acres, and are offered 5 extra 
acres of land. This would restore the original “proportion of 
factors,” and the crop would then be 20 bushels per acre again, 
or 2,100 bushels in all. This Involves no new assumption except 
that the product per acre is the same whenever the amount of 
labor per acre is the same—a premise we shall e.xamine in a 
moment. Granting it for the time being, 5 additional acres 
of land have added 40 bushels to the product, and the marginal 
product of land is 8 bushels to the acre, when land and labor 
are in tliis proportion. Evidently land also is subject to dimin¬ 
ishing return, as it must always be when labor is in that stage 
and the law of proportion of factors is working undisturbed. 

Eight bushels per acre multiplied by 105 acres gives 840 
bushels. r| bushels per day’s labor multiplied by 1,050 days gives 
1,260 bushels. This added to 840 bushels gives 2,100 bushels, or 
precisely tlie total product. That this is a law and not a coinci¬ 
dence the reader may test for hiftiself, using any figures he likes 
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SO long as they abide by the crucial assumptions of this problehi. 
The truth is that the marginal pnxlucts of land and labor are not 
sej)arate facts, they are merely two sides of the same fact, and 
they arc so related that the sum of the marginal products must 
equal the whole. This same thing holds true for any number 
of factors and has been demonstrated algebraically, always 
granting the fundamental i)remise that the product per unit 
of any one factor is always the same when the proi>ortion of 
factors is the same,' This virtually im'ans that all e.xpenses 
vary e.xactly in proportion to outinit. Jt would be roughly 
true, in the long run, of concerns which have reached sttindard 
size, so that further growth yields neither increasing or decreasing 
cost but reciuires a harmonious proportionate e.xi)ansion of all 
the factors of production. In other words, it is a case in which 
there are no constant costs, and till costs \-arv e.xactly in jjropor- 
tion to output.' 

Hut if there are constant costs? They stand for factors of 
production wliich have unused capacity. What is their marginal 
()roduct? An addition to the siqjply of such factors, might add 
nothing at alt to the product, while to take away |)art of an 

‘See Wicksteed’s {urnplilfl: “An K<<iy on lix- {'tHirdinalion of Ilic Laws of 
Distribution/’ London, 1X94, an<l revit-w b> A. W. Miiv, luonotvic Jounitd, i\^, 
308-13. Hux reduces the demonslralion to a im ro slitmiiii' lliaf tliis is 4a case 
under Euler’s tJicorem of a honioKincoii.s function of a»iy number of variafilts. 

The product of industry is a “lionnii'cncous funtluin” of the factors of protiuction 
if, 80 long as the proportion of f.icl<»rs remains con-latu, protiiicl varies exactly in 
proportion to the amount of llic protjucllvc (aclors at woik. The same demon- 
Btfation has been independently rm<)e by Professor U'. Cttltb, of the department 
of mathematics at Amherst College. Ibdgeworlh lias also commented upon this 
theorem, considering Uic assumption of a homogeneous function too unreal. It 
certainly does not fit the facts of overhead costs, as the accomfanying discussion 
shows. 

* One further corolhary of this propo.rilion is worth noting, though not germane 
to the question of overheail costs. It is the fact that land has a “marginal pro<i- 
uct” in exactly tlie same sense as labor. Economists liavc commonly said that 
the reward of land differed from that of the other factors, because labor, for 
instance, received its marginal product, while land rent was a surplus above the 
mcrpnal product of the labor which worked on it. True, but this surplus is the 
marpneU product of the land, and the rru-ard of labor could be equally well figured as 
a surplus. Both methods of figuring apply to both factors. See Flux’ review of 
Wicksteed, cited above, p. 312. 
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olfianic, specialized plant might destroy its entire productive 
I>owet,! Thus the marginal product might be everything or 
nothing., In the long run most of these factors reach the limits 
of their capacity and have to be enlarged and the economies 
of enlargement somewhere come to an end. Hut in the meantime 
much may happen. 

8 . KICWARDS AND THE MARGINAL PRODUCTS OF 
THE FACTORS 

If a concern striving to enlarge its output bids for the variable 
factors of iiroduction up to their full immediate marginal worth, 
it will end by paying them all its gross income, and having 
nothing left to pay for its constant factors. I'his is precisely 
what cut-throat com])etition means, though it generally takes 
the form of cutting the price of the product until it will no longer 
cover the-oc erhead costs. 

Under these conditions the actual rewards of the productive 
factors depend chielly. not on their marginal worth in time of 
depression, but on their worth during those “normal” times 
(considerably better than the average) when the capacities of 
the fixed e(iiii|)ment arc fully utilized, wlien there are no econo¬ 
mies of increased outjnit, and the sum of the marginal products 
of the factors eiiuals the whole income of the business. Wages 
and interest are governed by this as a limit, but wages, at least, 
seldom or newer reach it. They remain .somewhat below it in 
busy times, leaving the concern a surplus for profits, and 
are still lower in dull times, when the concern pays its ba^ 
interest out of the marginal (iroducts of its \ariablc factors oi f 
production. 

I'his is on the assumption that the marginal product of labor 
means the worth of the marginal man actually em)iloyed in a 
given industry. Using the term in this sense, wages must 
nearly always be less than marginal product so long as business 
is nin on old-fashioned business principles. And if the marginal 
product of labor means what the last man would add if all the 
unemployed were set to work, then no one knows what it is, 
partly because no one knows just how' full the factories would 
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be if all the unemployed were working, and partly 

one knows what would ha])i)en to the values of diffaseopfem- 

modities and to the scheme of values as a whole. 

The natural view is that values would collapse through 
overproduction, and that, therefore, wages would have to be 
far lower than the)' are cvm at the bottom of a dei)ressiop, 
in order to nnuke it commercially possible to hire all the unem- 
jjloyed. .'Xccording to this view, if the marginal jiroduct of 
labor mi'ant the worth of the last employed laborer, it might 
be next to nothing. 

'J'here is reason to doubt this view, and one ran only hope 
with the utmost earnestness that measures for reducing 
unemployment may go far enough to furnish some apiwoximation 
to a test, because the test would be virtually certain to disprove 
the theory. It would require nothing short of a miracle to 
eliminate all unemployment, as we ba\e already seen in an 
introductory discussion (chap, ii, see. u). Ifveryone concerned 
would have to stand ready to cut his demands without regard 
to his long-run necessities, including capital, dealers who have 
bought a stock of goods at former higher prices, and laborers 
who are least able of all to make the < ul. liul if this miracle 
were to happen, another miracle would follow, for each industry 
would protect the demand for everyone else’s ])roduct by keei)ing 
its own employees working and buying goods. Thus no one 
would have to cut very far; the readiness to do so would be the 
:^|ief thing needed to save the situation. 

To be sure, if we end the waste of unemirloyment, our national 
dividend will increase so greatly that we shall have to devise 
some new forms in which to put our increased consuming power. 
However, there is little danger of our solving the problem sud¬ 
denly enough to create real difficulty on that score. A lo per 
cent increase in cfTective use of labor, distributed over twenty 
years, will hardly be felt, especially as some of the increased earn¬ 
ing power may be taken in increa.sed leisure (it is the form and dis- 
stribution of unemployment, rather than the fact of not working, 
which makes the real trouble) while some of it will go into public 
works of various sorts. And if there is still some difficulty 
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feOutining, the task of solving it wilF furnish all the more 
employment to tlie country’s brain-workers. 

lit view of all these compensating forces, there can be little 
doubt that the marginal product of lali()r, if the vicious circle 
of unem])loyment could be broken, would be higher, and not 
lower, lhan wage rates are today%uring a dejiression, in terms 
of wluit money will buy. However, that is not cajiable of proof. 

But we have not done justice to the factors of production, 
which are “constant” even in the long run and which have no 
distinguishable marginal product. What are these factors? 
'They include, broadly, all kinds of industrial and commercial 
knowledge, and all those still more intangible assets which are 
not so much knowledge as habits of action: c'aluablc lines of 
least resistance. In short, it includes the entire intellectual 
and im|)onderable overhead, whether it is handled by government 
or traders, whether it is held as public wealth, private jiroperty, 
or “free goods.” This includes those services of government 
without which industry could not go on, and which are in 
the large sense factors of production of a very vital sort. It 
also includes, with a ciualilication, such things as iiatenled 
processes. 

In terms of the productivity theory these factors are in an 
anomalous ]>osition. They make a valuable contribution—• 
often an indisix iisable one. Yet to e.xact as their share even a 
part of what they ha\e contributed, they mu:;! take it as a 
deduction from the marginal products of the variable factors, 
because tliere is no other possible source; the products of the 
varial)le factors between them absorb the whole dividend. The 
sum of the assignable parts is unfortunately greater than the 
whole, on account of the constant elements which cannot be 
valued marginally. 

'I'his proposition takes an interesting form in the case of a 
patented invention. Royalties, of course, cannot be more than 
the ditlerence between the product created with the help of the 
invention and the product which would be secured by the best 
available unpatented methods. Therefore, they are limited to 
what may be called in one sense the differential product of the 
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patented process itself. Nevertheless, it remains a dedu<;tf6h 
from the present product of the other factors, and if patents were 
perpetual, the sum of these deductions would come to constitute 
an intolerable burden on industry, loading it with taxes corre¬ 
sponding to no present sacriti|K of production on anyone’s |>art, 
and largely crip[)ling the usefulness of the world’s stock of indus¬ 
trial knowledge. 

It is only by making such things fr(;c as fast as ])ossibte that 
industry can be enabled to pay the variable factors of ])roduction 
even ai>i)roximately the worth of their marginal product, and 
to bring into existences e\-en approximately all the goods which 
it is humanly worth while to produce. Industry must stand 
on the shoulders of previous generations. It cannot get on 
without the free use of knowledge, and some otlxT things, which 
have cost their original creators much sae rilice. So far as it is 
impracticable to turn these things immediately into free goods, 
they must be paid for, and to pay for them tlu' variable factors 
must accept some deduction from their marginal products. But 
every such deduction is to .some extejit a drag on the full utiliza¬ 
tion of the world’s productive powers, and one rerjuisitc of 
efiicient social organization is to kee|) these deductions down 
to the lowest amount reasonable and irracticabka 

It docs not require peipetual patents to lay an unduly heavy 
burden on industry. 'I’he mere fact of business secrecy and 
privacy constitutes an enormous waste, each industry treasuring 
its own poor secrets in order to be able to take a profit out of 
the increased effectiveness they give to the factors of production, 
and lacking the imagination to guess that oilier producers have 
secrets quite as valuable and that they would gain vastly more 
than they would lose by exchange. One great service performed 
by the rejxirt of the “Hoover Committee” on “Waste in Indus¬ 
try” is to lend the weight of engineering authority to the proposi¬ 
tion, already a matter of common knowledge, that if each concern 
would adopt the best methods which arc already in use, making 
them standard practice, the result would be a great increase in 
efficiency. Even the best plants can learn at some points from 
their inferiors. 
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9. FAST AND SLOW WORKERS 

QjiK^Other point must bo at least touched upon, before leaving 
the topic of the relation of overhead costs to the productivity 
theory of wages. As between individual workers, wages arc 
not g;aiged exactly according tq|pieir productive worth to the 
industry. A simple piece-wage would satisfy this test, if there 
were no overhead costs. But as it is, the slower worker keeps 
the same e(juii)ment Imsy with less output to show for it, and 
the only wage which would give the faster m:in his true relative 
worth would be a i)rogressive price wage. Since industry in 
general does not follow this system, it does not give the fast 
worker his full diAerential worth as compared to the slower 
worker on the same job. It makes its wage-scales on the basis 
of giving the worker a stimulus and an incentive, so far as 
jKissible, to do his best, but not on the principle of giving him 
the full commiTcial value of his excess product. Industry 
shares it with him, under the usual ])iece wage, and hence makes 
a prolit on his work, while in the long run it probably loses money 
on the slowest workers. 

10. CONCLUSIONS 

One conclusion which cannot be escaped, as one ponders the 
meaning of these and similar matters, is that our economic society 
is not pul together by simple addition, nor is its income to be 
allotted by simple division. It is not a mechanical, arithmetical 
aggregate. The sum of the separate parts may be greater or 
than the whole. After all the costs possible are charged againsi 
the business operations responsible for them, there remains 
an undistributed residuum for which someone i’s responsible. 
Demand and supply do not tend toward equality, and their 
discrepancies are themselves costs of industrj', of which industry 
is just now awakening to a partial realization. All in all, the 
parts of our system are united, not by arithmetical addition nor 
by the mechanical composition of forces, but in that more 
thoroughgoing fashion characteristic of the parts of a true 
organism. Particularly is this true of all the different stages and 
movements of Uie business cycle, which is such an ever present 
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fact that hardly any question of overhead costs can be thoroiU^y 
discussed without taking it into account. And it is of Ujj^ry 
essence of the business cycle that no Irusiness woifu itself 
or to itself. Whatewr it does starts a series of reactidns which 
ramify o\er the whole systeim and return upon their authors 
in unexpected and unrecognized ways. 

And it is (diviously a dynamic phenomenon. Most of the 
special signilicance of o\ erhead costs is duo to dynamic change 
in industry. But for this, size of plants and outinit would be so 
adjusted that constant costs would practically disappear, 
including even the costs of knowledgin for it is chieliy the knowl¬ 
edge of new things that is costly. Dynamic .and org.anic -such 
are the dominant qualities of our moilern economy of science, 
machines, and elastic credit systems. Its intricacies are baflling, 
especially to one whose previous notions of economic law have 
been largely confjned to the static economics of more or less 
mechanical addition and division which we often imagine our¬ 
selves to have received from our ancestors with what injustice 
to our ancestors we cannot now jiause to impure. .\ knowiedge 
of the laws of overhead costs is not a master key to all the 
mysteries of our new dynamic-organic economy; in fact, there 
is no master key; but it o[)ens many doors, and is one of the 
indispensable avenues of approach to a belter and more systema¬ 
tized understanding of the things whit h static economics docs 
not'-^lain. In such a study, overhead costs are ixjt (exceptions 
general economic law: they are the general law. Dynamic 
j^noraics must not merely lake account of them, it must be 
built around them, for they are part of its essential framework. 



CHAPTER XXiV 
CONCLISION 

SUMMARY 

'rJie fool-proof machine and the superman economy, —Revolution by free 

contract, 4S2—Summary and retrospect, 483—Conclusion, 48O. 

I, THE I'OOL-PKOOF MACHINE AND THE SUPERMAN 
ECONOMY 

The- ideal of the maker of machines is well expressed in the 
phrase: “fool-proof.” This phrase describes a great deal more 
than a quality of a mechanism: it expresses an attitude toward 
the average man who uses it. An endless process of learning 
and growth by the method of trial and error—this is no part 
of the conception of life which the machine has for its attendants 
and beneliciaries. “So simple a child can operate it” is a most 
attractive motto, until one stojrs to think what it means to a 
mature mind to spend its working hours doing things a child 
could do. 

But at the same time, this race of machines, with their 
asi)iration toward becoming fool-proof, has built up an economic 
system which in its larger aspects is the very opposite of fool- 
irroof. In fact, it requires nothing short of superhuman qualities 
of vision, foresight, correlation and co-operation to make it work 
without disastrous break-downs. Of course the superhuman 
governing and correlating might be done by the sujwrior few, 
leaving the many to lead their fool-proof lives as they will, but 
for one obstacle. Science and the printing-press have between 
them made democracy inevitable, economic as well as political, 
and tlierefore if social organization requires superhuman vision 
and powers of correlation, this vision must be grasped by the 
many and - this correlation must be democratically conceived 
and brought into being. 

To be more specific, the problems of overhead costs are, 
above all things else, not fool-proof. The student caimot be 

480 
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given a formula which will furnish an absolute answer to evety 
question. He must use the highest grade of discrimm&ting 
judgment if he is to distinguish case from case and to deteihiine 
which rule applies or which jK)licy is the most promising of 
results. The parrot which has been trained to repeat: “supply 
and demaml” can no longer qualify as a competent economist 
nor even a fair caricature. 

'I'he remedies for the wastes and misfits of overhead costs 
are many and difficult, esiiccially as they require businesses to 
co-operate for certain purposes while conqieting for other |nir- 
poses, until it is a wonder the tyiiical business man does not 
get his economic roles hopelessly confused. The determining 
of a wise price policy during dejiri'ssions, the merging of trade 
and industrial knowledge into a common fund, the handling of 
unemployment insurance, the building up of a body of trade 
ethics which will define harmful types of discrimination and 
condemn then—all these are co-operative functions. 

But always it seems to be organized business which bears the 
burden, initiative, and rcsironsibility for these co-operative 
remedies, while the common man goes on his fool-jiroof way. 
Not quite, however, for his best faculties of thought and 
co-operation are needed to work out, discuss, and ado))t a scheme 
of wage payment, soundly based on the facts of overhead costs 
and tending to give business an incentive to minimize idleness, 
instead of merely accepting the idleness as a foregone conclusion 
and attempting to keep wages high enough to p.ay for it. For 
a wage policy which involves no increase in output can only 
raise real wages within very narrow limits, so long as private 
capital exists in anything like its jiresent form. Increased 
money wages must inevitably be neutralized by increased 
prices, so long as the credit system will expand, and probably 
by lack of full employment after that limit has been reached. 
And even the taking of all socially unncces.sary rewards now 
going to capital would not give the average laborer a thoroughly 
satisfactory income on which to raise a family. Individual 
trades may gain at the general expense, but labor as a whole will 
be trying to lift itself by its boot-straps. But a wage policy 
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opens the door to increased output can pay for itself and 
brii^larger real rewards to labor as a whole. 

.Atti pne of the steps most favorable to the development of 
such a pbBQr is the establishment of a true relation of partnership 
between labor and the other parties in industry. Such a relation 
is well-nigh a necessity in order to make the employer and mana¬ 
ger appreciate the true bearings of laljor's overhead costs upon 
industry, and to make labor appreciate more fully the many 
conditions on which its own continuity of employment depends. 

(,'an the laborer, trained as a cog in a fool-proof mechanism, 
rise to this demand and meet these requirements? There is 
nothing for it but to hope most earnestly that he can, for if not, 
then one might as well admit frankly that the outlook for indus¬ 
trial civilization is dark. The individual must remain respon¬ 
sible for himself as fully as he is now: responsible for mastering 
his work atid doing it well, tor finding and keeping a job, and for 
giving the next generation that training in “gumjrtion” and 
responsibility for which the best school is but a feeble instrument. 
But he must also bear responsibility for participating to his 
utmost, through his union and through other channels, in what 
is nothing less than the amending of the constitution of industry. 

2 . REVOl.tJTION BY FREft CONTR.XCT 

One saving thing about such a rebuilding is that so much of 
it can be done by the use of the fundamental tool of the present 
system: free contract. The rights of property in indust^l 
capital can be redivided and altered by this method, until 
the time the new system becomes the “custom of the trade,” ■ 
the courts would actually enforce it in the abseftce of specific 
stipulations. In this way changes can be voluntarily made which 
would be unconstitutional if government tried to bring them 
about by legislative order and compulsion. These contractual 
experiments might sometimes have to be tried on a large scale 
to insure success, though many are being tried on a small scale 
now. One of the most stimulating things in the study of over¬ 
head costs—one which most compels the imagination—is the 
fact that the content and behavior, of such costs are governed by 
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the form of industrial contracts. They differ from ind|| 
to industry as the result of differences in the forms of cpjHKct 
u.sed and they are capable of being revolutionized by tJBj^ion- 
revolutionary method. It is a \'cry long process ^ijiducation 
and experiment we ha\e before us, and we canii^ begin too 
soon, making the lirst of many mistakes and suffering the first 
of many discouragements. 


p SU.MMARV AND RKTROSl'KCT 

Looking back for a moment over the course we have traveled, 
we may be alile to gain a more general idea of tile character of 
our journey. We have seen at the start that overhead cost is 
practically coextensive with unused capacity, and we have 
Studied the various conditions goxerning the dec'elopment of 
the capacities latent in the agents of production. We have 
seen how the idea of cost originates in icrtain jiurposes and 
depends upon the purposes it is to be made to serve; also that 
for certain purposes cost is not a mere jiresenl fact, but depends 
on the alternative offered. 'I'his is es|iecially true of c.alculations 
of efficiency where the object is to minimize waste. We have 
also seen that the laws of “increasing return” and “decreasing 
return” need to be reclassilied according to the unit in terms 
of which return is measured, and even more, according to the 
character of the “independent variable” at work, whether it is 
thftgrowth of a plant, a change in utilization of an existing plant, 
C^'What not. We have seen how some of thlese independent 
/iwriables operate, especially the many varieties of business 
rhythms. We have followed the life-story of an imaginary 
plant, sampling its problimis of cost, and hate wrestled with 
the difficulties of accounting allocation, statistical inference, 
and expert imputation. 

W'e have studied' the special problems of railroads, finding 
that the traditional estimate of the proportions of constant and 
variable costs holds true for the seasonal cycle of traffic, but 
that for other purposes other estimates are needed. We have 
glanced at a few of the principles go\ erning railroad discrimina¬ 
tions, and a few of the many criteria which would have to be 
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into account in attempting to base railroad rates on cost 
in a scientific fashion, so far as may be possible. We have 
studiM the peak-load problem of the public utility industries, 
seeing how rates are made in systematic recognition of unused 
capacity; what sorts of classifications arc used, the conditions 
and limitations impo-sed by public regulation. And we have 
seen how a definite policy of developing off-peak business may 
result in a greatly improved load curve and a new peak at a new 
time of day. 

We have very briefly surveyed industries as a whole, finding 
overhead costs to be universal, and discovering some of the 
characteristic symptoms in very marked form where we had 
least been led to c.xpect them. Thus the non-shrinkablc character 
of operating expenses appears very strongly in merchandizing 
while agriculture is seriously alllicted with the conditions natu¬ 
rally Icadiitg to cut-throat conii)elition. There is a rough princi- 
I)lc of comi)ensation whereby if an industry does not exhibit one 
as[)ect of overhead costs it will emphasize others. If fixed 
capital constitutes a small portion of its budget, materials may 
constitute a large one, raising difficulties because they arc 
“sunk costs,’’ irrecoverable in time of depression, and if neither 
is present and i)roduction is on a small scale, this very fact 
involves a waste of the “intellectual overhead’’ and a corre¬ 
sponding need for co-operative organization or public aid in order 
to give the industry the benefit of adequate trade and technical 
knowledge. 

We have seen that overhead costs exist in consumption, 
anil that the ultimate human costs of labor contain a large 
clement of overhead, which the community mu^t bear if the 
laborer cannot successfully finance it. We have seen how over¬ 
head costs act during the business cycle, both as cause and as 
effect—how the concentrated purchases of capital goods act 
as a disturbing element, how tlie accounting that should record 
the waste of idleness and the need of full production fails to do 
so, because overhead costs are converted into direct or variable 
costs by the mechanism of the market in the process of purchase 
and sale. We have seen how business is awakening to a realiza- 
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tion of this fact and even beginning to think and speak of "social 
cost-keeping”—a form of economic reckoning which cuts thli^^h 
the sophisms of private financial accountancy and calls S^al 
waste by its true name. 

We have noted the altered principles of responsibility which 
true social cost-keeping carries with it, as compared to the 
individualistic canons of responsibility to which business is 
accustomed. We ha\e seen that to a certain extent opportunity 
means responsibility; tliat the person who benefits by a given 
process, and has power to alleviate e\ il conditions which result 
from that process, has a real obligation to do so, regardless 
whether this is contained in the letter of his contractual stipula¬ 
tions or not. For he is not a member of society by force of 
contract, older opinions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and his social obligations are rooted deejx'r th.'in any form of 
mere business agreement. 'I’hc f)rinciple of social re.sponsi- 
bility is virtually identical with th(‘ princi]>le of incentive, 
distributing burdens in whatever way may do the most good in 
stimulating those who can to reduce the t^ astes of industry. In 
tire light of these prinrijjles of rudimentary social ticcounting 
we have briefly reviewed the ijroposed remedies for the business 
cycle, and have concluded that the cure c>f this great evil is 
within the realm of economic possiin’lity. 

We have studied the charac ter of markets and of di.scrimi- 
nation, with the many forms it takes and the varied purposes 
which lie behind it, seeing in it an engine of social efficiency, 
a tool of predatory warfare and oj)pressic>n. a means alike of 
personal favoritism or of higher equity, and sometimes the result 
of sheer ignorance or negligence. We ha\ci examined cut-throat 
competition, the nature and sufficiency of thec checks upon its 
action, and the forms of potential competition which survive 
when active competition has been largely suppressed. We have 
found that price is not the result of absolutely uneem troll able 
forces, but that a considerable measure of discretion exists in 
the choosing of price policies and enforcing them. This appears 
to be rather a source of encouragement than otherwise, provided 
this discretionary power can be guided, harnessed, or otherwise 
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toward the type of policy which the principles of over- 
hd^, costs indicate as most apj)ropriate to the steadying of 
indt^Jjy-r-meaning the steadying of production, not of prices. 
]'’or, as ili have also seen, the ahsolutcvsteadying of prices is an 
inapproprfiije remedy, especially with such an industry as steel, 
where' conspicuous experiments in that direction have been 
tried. 

Finally, we have glanced at the productive services of govern¬ 
ment and the “factors of production” which it furnishes, viewing 
them as forms of social overhead, identical in character with 
some which private industry regularly bears in its own budget. 
Last of all, we have seen how overhead costs affect the laws by 
which the produce of industry is apportioned among the contrib¬ 
uting factors, making it impossible for each to get its full differ¬ 
ential contribution, since the sum of them all would absorb 
more thaft the whole product of industry, so that the v'ariablc 
factors must endure a deduction from their “marginal product” 
if the constant or overhead factors arc to get any reward at all. 
And we have seen that in a study of dynamic economics, over¬ 
head cost must be regarded, not as the e.xceptional circumstance, 
but as the typical case and one of the central subjects of study. 

In covering such a wide range of fact and principle, much 
has necessarily been left to the reader’s own sense and insight, 
many important subjects ha\'e Ireen necessarily dismissed with 
a brevity which would be ragretlablc, save that otherwls|0(.|jus 
range of material could not be placed before the reader at ifi^ 
in its logical unity and organic coherence, and some things 
have been reiterated, because they appeared in more than one 
connection and none of these connections could faMy be ignored. 
We have to deal with a body of principle, not a scries of discon¬ 
nected problems, anti every effort has been made to present it in 
this light. 

4. CONCLUSION 

So, at the end, without further apology, we may end our 
study with a curious wonder at the intricacies of the financial- 
economic machinery which man has built. Man did not design 
them; they arc rather the unintended by-products of the inven- 
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lions which he did design to serve his supposed needs. 'Bfelfee 
unintended by-products he does not even understands ;igBey 
appear with all the force of living things witli purpose^to 
those of mankind, because they act in ways which pi<|S’does not 
undersUind and did not plan. No man has yet Ofjiiiiprehended 
them conii)letely. \'ct we do know enough to offer some pros¬ 
pect of controlling them, though we must wdl-nigh remake our¬ 
selves and our industrial organization in the process. And so we 
may look forward, not without hope, to the task of taming the 
New Leviathan. 'I'he stakes are heavv, for if we do not tame 


him, he may devour us. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co,, joint fund 
for unemployment, 380-81 
Dei)artmenl.ii specialization, 123-24; 
goals distinct from those of the in- 
dustry as a whole, 12O 
Departments; allocation of costs: to, 

241-42. 254- 55 

Depreciation, 55: invoK'cs prophecy, 
222; of good-will, 62; of highways, 
300, 303. 3«»5-6, 310, 317; of 

motor vehicles, 300; of railroads and 
waterways, 315 

Depression, 179, 198; xcc business cycle 
Deterioration of highways, see Deprecia¬ 
tion 

Differential cost, 49 “ 50 . 56, *28, 167, 
i(x), 176, t82, 204, 208-10, 238, 243 “ 
45, 251, 280, 292-93, 421,434-35.441; 
depends on size of unit, 213-15; of 
labor to laborer, 356-66, 384; to 
employer, 378-79; of labor vs. un- 
cmplo>'ment, 360; and price of added 
business, 324, 330, 416, 448; statisti¬ 
cal tracing ©f, 223-27 
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Differentiated rates. 31ft; limits on, 32^5; 

see also Discrimination, Prices 
Dimensions of business, 22 
“Diminishing return”: intangible fac¬ 
tors exempt, 120; law of, 70-71; for 
society as a whole, 83; one stage of 
the law of proportion of factors, 87 88 
Direct and imlirect costs, 3S-40, 56, 
203, 242, 240 -55 

Discrimination, 2, 4, 103, 281-82, 416- 
33 ' * 134 , 4<’o; between commodities, 
42S-30. and ser\ iecs, 430 31; between 
localities, 423 25; classes of buyers, 
425 :S; collateral services, 431-33; 
discounts for cash, 427: efl'icicncy 
and, 41O; general principles, 203-05; 
justice vs. expediency, 1O3; and 
mores of business, i()7; off-juiak 
business developed l>y, 23; in prices 
vs. selling efforts, 170; professional 
fees, 428; on railroails, 0 ii; retali¬ 
atory,_ 424; seasonal, 285"86; trade 
|)erquisiles, 428; in wage-rates, 378; 
weapon of trade discipline, 424; see 
also ('barging what llie traffic will 
bear, DllTcrentiated rates, Onc-price 
system 

Dismissal, penally for, 381 
Distance: as limiting economics, 118, 
120, 129; and railroad haulage costs, 
289 -90 

Diversity factor, 126 

Dividends: during lean seasons, 135; 

see also Income (Ictcmiinatijin 
Division of Ial>or, 105-6, 123; in work 
of management, 123- 25 
Dovetailing different kinds of work. 08, 
160, 349, 364 O5; see also Off- 
peak business 

Dumping, 178, 194, 420 23; cvulence 
of concerted action, 422- 23 
Dynamic character of problems of 
overhead cost, 479 

. Economist’s view of costs, 37 
j Efficiency: apparent vs. real, 272-73; 
economic vs. technical, 70-71; of 
industry in the large, 463, 466; lo^s 
of, 109; see also ('ommunily vs. 
business view of cost and efficiency, 
Social cost-keeping 

Electric current: capacity cost, 219 -20; 
consumer costs, 195; descloping otT- 
pcak business, 162-63; periixlicity, 
149-50; uses of. 101 
Electrical plants: economics of si/c, 
318-20; rate systems, 316 


Emergencies and routineers, 124-35 
Emplo>Tiient offices: co-oFdinatj<Ml of, 
412; ef. also 382; see also Cle^g- 
house for lalxir 

Engineer: estimate of economy of size 
in railroad repair facilities, 265-66; 
view of costs, 36, i8t, 241; of worth 
of productive factors, 471 
Equipment: adjusted to output, lo?- 
10; overeq\d{^nt, 110 12; requires 
long look alttad, 190- 91; scrapping 
of, 192 

Expenses, see (^>sts 

Experimi ntation, an advantage of size, 

119 

Express rales an<l distance, 291 <)2 
Extensive cultivatiiin, 8g; sec also 
I’ropdrtiiin of facttirs 
Exti rnal economies of large scale j>ro- 
dut lion, S? 84 

haelory [’rodiution: basic i:eonomies 
of, 105 

I'anning; d<»vrtailing with other or- 
(upalions, lOo; overhead costs in, 
343 47; 'itavnial cliaraiter, 15T"52; 
unejujilcvnient, 373 

Eutigue of labor, cumulative fatigue, 
35 u; pb,V'<i<'|<,gi(al fatigue a constant 
(o^t, 301; reserves of power, 358-59; 
second wind. 35<): sensation vs. 
phydological fad. 356 59 
Eear of tlisi barge as incentive, 8, 368-69 
Eederal Reserve Svsleni, 411; and con¬ 
trol of linamiai inllation, 408; a 
model for other industrial lields, 457 
I'Vdcral I'rade (’ommi,>si<»n, 417 
l inanrial afcounling, 36, 66 67, 181, 
218, 233; not causal allocation, 218; 
and cost of materials, 197 
Einam ial ( barges v'S. costs of profluc- 
lion, .JO 41, 176 

Einancing; advantages of size, 131; of 
burden of unemployment, 376, 378, 
380-81; of costs of government, 
4.S4 .vS^ '>f iniKlern highways, 303-5; 
of slabili/Hition of emfuoyment, 410 
Eixed charg(;s, 46; vs. constant costs, 
40-41, 46 47, 220 21 
Eixed rx{H-nsc, 108; 5a also Constant 
costs 

Elexibility in equipment, 117, 118; see 
also Fluctuations 

Fluctuations of business: benefits of, 
>5b 57» 273; comfK'nsation for, 171- 
72; effect on average costs, 187-88; 
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intensifietl, 390-96, 406; see also 
Business cycle, Business rhythms, 
S^sonul fluctuations 
Fluctuations of utilization, 91-05. 

184 -85,461; affects meaning of “su[)- 
})(y,”494; burden of, 377; mercantile 
costs and, 340-41; see also Peak load 
I'ool-lft'oof machines vs. complex eco¬ 
nomic system, 480-81; laborer a 
cog, 4H2 

Ford Motor Co., 93 
Foundry patterns, 118 
Functional specialization, 123--24 

rias: storage affects peak detnand, 149- 
50; consumer costs, 195 
Gas jilants: economies of size, 320-21 
(icrmany finances work for the un¬ 
employed, 410 

Government dejxirtmcnts: costless in¬ 
vestment, 35.1; ovcrhcail in, 332 -54; 
should interest be counted'' 353 54; 
works of unemployment relief, 354 
Government as an overhead cost of 
business, 337, 451-58, 493; bases of 
allocation, 434-55; costs outgrowing 
methods of finance, 45.1, 45S; as 
economic agency, 453-54, 458, 463; 
measurement of benelits, 453 5{); 
services analogous to I>u^iness, 452- 
53; taxing special benelits, 456-57; 
uncomjH'nsated costs of industry, 457 
(ircat Lakes, 302 

Hamlicappcd workers and overhead 
costs, 367-68, 478 

Haulage: cost by road and rail, 109 
Highways, 298-300; benefits measureil, 
309 -10; budget of, cf. Railways, 300; 
competition with railways, 307-9; 
construction as unemjdoyment relief, 
310-11; co-ordination betw'cen way 
and traflic, 302-6; depreciation vs. 
amortization of bonds, 310; mmomic 
surveys, 302; economy of full use vs. 
undue damage, 304--5; emergency 
use in case of rail strikes, 309; fi¬ 
nancing, 303-5, 307; overhead 

costs, 21-22; responsibility for de¬ 
terioration, 305-6; revolutionized 
by motors, 303 

Horizontal combination, Si, 135, 141- 
42; economics of, 14O-47 
Human capacity best developed by 
varied work, 358 

Human economy and overhead costs,* 
356-66, 462-63; alternative costs, 


360, *364-65; cost of unemployment, 
360; human depreciation, 361-62; 
human maintenance an overhead 
cost, 361-62; idleness as unabsorbed 
burden, 403; pliysiological cost of 
lalxy:, 359; training as a human 
investment, 362- 63 

fdleoverhead, 14, 15,386,415; benefits 
of, unused capacity, 160; of labor, 
3(17 68, 403-3; sec Cost of idleness 
Idleness: defineil, 402 
Incentives; as basis of assessing over¬ 
head costs, 32 -34; fear of dLscharge, 
8, 368-69; r:ite regulation and 
efficiency, 332-34; to regularization, 
371. 384, 405, 411, 467; necessary if 
lal^or owned iniiustry, 402 
Income: dotenninalion of, 178, 181, 
192 94; and valuatitin of inventory, 
239 40; see (ilso i inancial accounting 
“Increasing return”; law of, 70-71; a 
stage of file law of proportion of 
factors, 86, 89; see Size of plant, 
economies of; C'ombimition, econ¬ 
omies of 

Indirect costs, 38-40, 56, 203, 242, 249- 
55 

Inducements, 405; see Incentives 
Industrial ])ioneering as social overhead, 
84 

Industrial research, an advantage of 
size, 119; neetl of community organi¬ 
zation of, 123; one-sided, 122; see 
Intellectual overhead 
Industrial reserve army, 366; private 
vs. unified reserves, 382; see also 
Unemployment 

Inelastic dcmantl an obstacle to de¬ 
veloping off-peak business, 170 
Inertia to be overcome in regularizing 
industrv', 163 

Inlanii waterway,^, 302, 311-16; eco- 
nonwal depth of channel, 313-14; 
effect on rail rates, 316; errors in 
calculating overhoa<I, 312; New 
York Barge Canal, 315-16; termin^d 
costs, 314 

Insurance: as a conversion of variable 
into constant costs, 30; large con¬ 
cerns carry their own, 126-27 
Insurance against unemployment, 381 
Intangible overhead, see Intellectual 
overhead 

Integration, 24-25, 81, 136-41; de¬ 
pendent on size, 130; economizing 
knowledge, 137; of ail industry: 
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effect on overhead costs, 40’-.?; 
and monopoly, 135; regularized re¬ 
newals, 137 -38; reliahilily of mate¬ 
rials, 137; “twoprolits,” 130; cf.also 
408- 9 

Intellectual overhead, 119-22; decisions 
and precedents as forms of, 124; 
financing of, 476; inlegratiun, 141; 
knowledge of the market, .d'O-To; 
need of making it a free goo<l, 477; 
obsolescence of, 122; see also In¬ 
dustrial pioneering, Industrial re¬ 
search 

Intensified fluctuations: law of, 390-90, 
406; limits on, 393-94 

Intensive cultivation, 80; of a market, 
130; see also Pro[>orlion of factors 

Interdependence makes btisiness an 
organism, 403 

Interest as a cost, 42, 65-07, 175, 221, 
239-40, 244-45, 2S5-5^j; abandon¬ 
ment and, 200; hypoiliotical case, 
184-85; rate of, 43, 187; variations 
of, 42 

Internal economies, 82-84; see also 
Size of plant 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 310, 
426 

Inventory: control of, 237, 239; valua¬ 
tion of, 237, 239-40 

Investment as a constant cost, 259, 309: 
growth of, 113, 190, 2O2 -63, 319 

Iron Slave, 8-9, 77 78, io<» 7, 17c 
172, 391; see also Macldnes vs. 
laborers, New Leviathan 

Joint products and joint costs, 23, 5 '^ 

80, 84,98-103, 398; and econoiniirs of 
size, 102-3; horizorifal com¬ 

bination, 142; and integration, 137 

Justice vs. expediency in discrimina¬ 
tions, 1O3, 173. 286, 325 

“Key men” as an element of constant 
cost in wages, 184-85 

Knowledge as an overhead cost, 119; 
exempt from diminishing returns, 120; 
financing of, 476; in integration, 141; 
of the market, 369-70; need of mak¬ 
ing it a free good, 477 i 
dustrial pioneering 

Labor as an overhead cost, 15, 20^-21, 
77 ~ 7 ^> ^ S 9 y 320, 357-851 402-31 
463; cost of accidents, 33-34} 
to employer, 370-72} hve aspects of 
labor cost, 361; guaranteed earnings 
during layoff, 370; nucleus of force 


kept during layoffs, 51; protection of 
labor’s overhead, 377-78; salaried 
force, 370; seasonal cycle on rail¬ 
roads, 279; seasonal fluctuations, 
ir>o; (raining as a specialized invest¬ 
ment, 362-63; turnover of labor, 51 
Labor clearing-house, 15S. 160; labor 
exchanges, 369; sec Imiployraent 
offices 

Labor: partnership in industr)-, 370, 
412, 482; requisite to ficrfect social 
accounting. 403 

Labor-saving macliim-ry, loS; see I’ac- 
tory, Si/c <tf plant, Investment, 
growth of 

Labor turnover as motive to regulariza¬ 
tion, 1O9 

I^aborers vs. machines; liow their costs 
behave, 7 9. loO, 152 53 i 17 * 72, 
384. if. Iron Slave 

Large-sc ale production, see Size of jdant, 
tlond'inalion 
“Leaders," 62. 42() 

Idfe of highways, 303, 306-7; see also 
l)e|ireeiati‘>n 

I.oad factor, 15, 172; in capitalpro- 
dueiiig iiitliutrh s, 389; on farms, 34O; 
in pui»lic ulilities, 150. 319, 329: .vcc 
also Business rhythms, Fluctuathms, 
Peak load, rmisial capacity 
Long livc'd e<|iii[)ment: reejuires long 
look alu-ad, i<jo <)i 

bong-run \s. sliorl-run c'fpiililjrium of 
supply ami demaml, 173 
I,ong run vs. sliorl-run variation of 
co^t‘«,43 -44,85, 105, 107-10, 113,250, 
250. 2S,, 323; distinguished Iiy sta 
tisiical method, 223, 260-80; effect 
on coinpc-tition, 308-c; 
Loiigshorenien’s work stabilized, 382 
“I.ump of laijor” in timcTS of depression, 
3'^4 

Miuhine rate as basis for allocating 
burden, 249 

Macldnes vs. laborers, how their costs 
behave-, 7 9, »c>6, 152 53, i 7 »- 72 , 384 ; 
(/. ill so Iron Slave 
Machines vs. tools, lof) 

Maintenance and renlacemenU: con¬ 
centration vs. regularization of, 55- 
56; vs. deterioration, 205-6; of 
labor as an overhead cost, 358-89, 
361, 375-76} of motor vehicles, 300 
Management, advantages of size, 123- 
24; disadvantages, 124-26 
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Manufacturing; materials, over¬ 
head costs in, 337-4*; shifting and 
conversion of overhead, 338; sa- also 
Factory, Size of plant; cf. also chap, 
ix, esp. 184-85 

Marginal worth of factors of production, 
467-77; absorbs entire product, 460, 
472*74; of constant factors vs. 
deduction from tabor’s contribution, 
469 -71, 474-77; and cut-throat com¬ 
petition, 474; in partly idle plant, 
469; of variable factors: absorbs 
entire product, 46(), 472 -74; wages 
less than labor's marginal worth, 
474-76 

Market: its allocalii)n of community 
overhead, 372; distorts cost of 
materials, 399 -401; nation-wide, 419- 
20; nature of, 459 60; one [irice in, 

417**8 

Marketing, integration in, 138; mo¬ 
nopolyin, 139 -40; .vcc Selling 
Materials, 248 49; when cliargcil as 
cost, -264; distorted by market 
lluctuations, 399 -400; loss on holding 
vs. on working up, 249; as a sunk 
cost* 55 . *<> 7 . 330, 34 * 42; supply of 
under integration, 137 
Maximum d(‘mand, 220; and special 
meters, 327; sir. also Peak load 
Meat packing imlustry, 50, 98, 379, 417 
Mechanical units, size of, 114 iS 
Merchantlising; economies of size, 343; 
lluctuations in, 150; inelasticity o^ 
costs, 340 42; o\erhcad costs in, 
330'43 

Meiers measuring peak-resjamsibility, 

337 _ ^ \ 

Minimum price <lcpendent on discrimi¬ 
nation, 195; in railroail rates, 281-82, 
293; scr also Oiffcrenlial cost 
Mobilization of labor, *57-58; vs. 
Idling in idle lime, 365; im})lies un¬ 
employment, 367; organizing the 
market, 369; see also ICmploymcnt 
olVices, Labor clearing-house 
Monoiigahcla River, 302 
Monojxdy, 12, 82, 84, 105, 139-40, 
142-46; burdens of, 144-45; cost ^*f 
establishing, cf, wastes of competi¬ 
tion, 143-44; in research, 144; 
I.>atcnts, 145 

Monopoly price vs. competitive price, 
417-18, 421, 441; ambiguous con¬ 
dition, 423, 435 

Moral limitations on competition, 440, 
44a; see also Competition, Co¬ 


operative activities in business, Mores 
of business 

Mores of business, 179 
Motives to combinalion, 135, 148 
Motor* transport, 299-300; revolu- 
4jonizes hways, 303 
Mutton aM wool as joint products, 
98 99 *■ 

Nation as a business firm, 375, 451-52, 
cf. 402-3, 408-9 

Navigation: seasonal character, 150-51 
New Leviathan, 487; cf. Iron Slave 
Night rates, 23, 150, 158, 164 
Nucleus of force kept during depres¬ 
sions, 169, 179, 198-99 

Off-peak business, 14, 23, 34, 79, 85, lor, 

166- 70, 214, 229, 286; developing vs. 
cutting down the peak, 409-10; 
exempt from capacity costs, 328; 
night messages, 329 

One-price system, 4, 5, 433; cf. also 
Discrimination 

One price in one market, 417-18 
Operating expenses, 14, 46, 105, iii, 
193, 240, 253, 250. 260, 261; increase 
of, 319; statistically analyzed, 265 -69, 
273 -80; see also Investment, growtJi 
of 

Organism, business as an, 478-79; seo 
New Leviathan, Community vs. 
business view of cost and efficiency 
Output, dimensions of, 207, 210-13 
Overhea<l Costs—defined, i; assessing 
and collecting of, 31-34^ 
cause of intensified fluctuations, 397^ 
community standpoint, 16, 19-22, 

167- 70, 182-83, 352. 3^4*85,399^403. 
413, 415, 462; early references to, 5, 
6; economics of size and combination, 
336; and efticicffcy, 17; fixed invest¬ 
ment, 335-36; inelasticity, 336-37; 
in integration, 137, 403; intellectual 
overhead, 337; joint cost, 336; labor 
overhead, 337, 357-85; materials, 
55 . * 97 . 249. 330 . 34 I- 42 , 399-40o; 
paradox of, 23; proportion of, in the 
consumer’s dollar, 339-40; public 
overhead, 337; lifting and con¬ 
version of, 25-27, 30, 338, 340, 362. 
387, 397-401; cf. 402-3; universal 
character, 16, 355-56; see also Busi> 
ness cycle, Capacity costs, Constant 
costs, Fixed charges. Indirect costs, 
Joint costs, Residual costs 
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Overtime, 40, 5 ^>“ 57 , 270; allocation 
of, 24M7 

Packing-houses: joint cost in, 50, 98; 

regulari;iatiun of receipts'at, 3S0 
Partnership of government in induslrj', 
457-58 . 

Partnership of labor in induity, 370. 
412, 482; requisite to perfect >ocul 
accounting, 403 • 

Patents, 145 

P-eak, reduction saves iinestmvnt, 203 
Peak-load, 14, 70, loi, 167, ’[4, 220, 
273*76, 279, 283-86, 322, 326-28, 
343, 348; ami casual lal>or, 368; 
costlier than accounts show, 203, 
279, 283- 85; daily vs. seasonal ]>oaks, 
322-24; hand!e<i by occasional work¬ 
ers, 159; and investnunt. 437; sir 
Capacity costs, Fluctuations, Load 
factor 

Perkxlicity in l)iisincss, 149; sec uJso 
Business rhytlims 
Perishable products, 399 
Personnel work as affected by size, 123, 

133 

Petroleum and its joint products, 98 oo 
Physiological view of fatigue, 356 59; 

physiological working day. 350 60 
Piecemeal expansion, waste of, 104, iig, 

1 34 

Pittsburgh plus price for steel, 424 
Planning department, 121 
“Idumb Plan” and economies of in¬ 
creased traffic, 295- 90 
Postponable work: as a stabilizer, 02 
93, 272, 409-11; disturbs slali-^licul 
study of costs, 278; sir also Capital 
expenditures 

Precedents and decisions as overhead 
assets, 57, 124; do not stand alone, 

214-15 

^ Price, minimum, dependent on ability 
fe to discriminate, 195; cf. I.>iffercnlial 
f cost 

I Price changes: complicate tracing of 
- costs, 260*61; distort cost of ma- 
■ terials, 399-400 

Prices, 2-6, II, 353; and human values, 
i 460; maintenance of, 131; means <if 
\ re^arbdng demand, 163-65; min¬ 
imum paving price, 34^; not utterly 
uncontrollable, 485; one price in one 
market, 417-18; steadying prices vs. 
steadying production, 403-7 
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Professionalkc'd amusement a cause of 
business rhythms, 153, 171 

Profits of promotion as motive of com¬ 
bination, 135-36 

Promotion, profits of, 135-36 

Propaganda as means of regularizing 
demand, 163 

Proportion of factors, law of, 73 70; an 
c.xample, 472; five stages, 8(» go; 
and growth of capital, 413 14; and 
plants working at jiart capacity, 87- 
88 

ProjHirtion of ])rodu< ts, sec J«)lnl prod¬ 
ucts 

Public industry as rcnusly fur unused 
rapacil)'. 448 4() 

Public utilities, 14. 34. 126, 318-34; 

breakdown s(r\'iii-, 320; changitigthe 
<iislril)Ulii>ii of deinatnl, 32S -.'o; con- 
smiKT, output and capacity costs, 
32,! -'4; eHHien(>’. economic v>. 
leilinical. 3ci; fair return and 
I'lVu icm>'. ,{<2 34; Hopkinson and 
Wright systiins, 324 26; limits on 
differential ion, 3.’3; meters, 327; 
rates. 418, 320; standards of 

etlieii-nt pirtonuance. 333; vec a/.va 
Ideclriial lurrenl. rileplmne and 
telegraph. Street railways, Oas 

I’tihlii' work> a-- prevenlive of un- 
emjiloyiiKiil. 4 10 

kiilro-id e(piipinent, as di.^lurhing 
kg‘ iKy,3o i 06; as slaliilizitig agency, 
411; iiaulag«’ co>ts ami tlistaine, 
.’80 00, 201 02; rates, 2K1 97; 

(harging les> for llie longer haul, 
uiieii jusiined. 204 05; charging 
what the tratiie will bear, 281, 203; 
flistanec, 280 oo, 2<ji 92; a lalwir 
analogy, 370; and water competi¬ 
tion, 316 

kailro;ub: and overhead costs, 9, 45, 
51- 52. 84 85, 94, J04 5; adapta¬ 
tion of plant to Irallic, joy ; and 
canals, i;oniparative co.sts, 315; cen¬ 
tral cause of economy, 265: I'lassiticu- 
tion, 21)0 91; comni'Klily rates, 291; 
costs: behavior, 25H So; cost system 
of rat<'H, 290; growth of efpiipment, 
262-63; and highways: total budgets 
comparctl, 300; rates and firotits, 
295 96; seasonal rhythm, 153, lOi; 
terminal costs, 28H .So; terminal vs. 
haulage .service, units of measure¬ 
ment, 2n-12; of irainload.s, 264; 
see also Rates: railnxtd 
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Rates: control of, and efficiency, 333- 
34; limits on dillercntialion, 323; 
j^iiblic utility, 318, 322, 326; rail¬ 
road, 281-97; “rcadincss-to-servc” 
system, 324-27; scientific systems, 

m 

“Kcadincss-to-serve,”324-27,465; Tlop- 
kiifson system, 324; in case of idle 
laiior, 467; Wright system, 325-26 
Red Queen, 39 1 

Regularization of industry, 56, 160-71, 
372; in coal mining, 349-52; of farm 
work, 98; limitations of, 279, 2H0; 
motives to, 150 71; of street car 
travel, 153; in puldic utilities, 328- 
20; ami steadying )>riccs, 404-6; 
through diversity of consumers’ 
peaks, 120-27; through making to 
stock, 155, [6r; sec also Incentives 
to regularization 

Relieving of destitution, 407; see also 
('harity 

Remnants and “stickers,” 427 
Renewals of duralile gmxis, concentra¬ 
tion of, 154; </. Capital expenditures, 
Deriveil (Icmand 

Repair work: economized ii"!, large plant, 
127; example of proportion of factors, 
75 76 

RcscHirch: an advantage of size, n<); 
community organization of, 123; 
monotmly in, 144; one sided, 122; 
icr also Intellectual overhead 
Reserves: against depression, 155 50; 
to maintain idle labor, 302, v/8, ^So- 
Si 

Residual costs, 49-50, 292, 478 • 
Kes{H>nsibility for overhead costs, 32, 
CS7'5''^* 321 , 244, 

326 28, 411, 478; for democratic 
participation in the ;>roblems of 
industry, 482; for direct costs, 247, 
249, 3-’9; for labt>r's overluxul, 372, 
376 77, 381-82, 3S4, 40<;; rcs|K)nsi- 
bililies and incentixes, 485 
Retailer, shrinks sales by slirinking 
purcliascs, 400 401 
Revolution by free contract, 482 83 
Risk partly a function of investment, 
191 

Roads, costs of haulage, cf. railroads, 
109; 5ir jfic) lligluvays 
Rogers, II. H., no 
Rotation of crops, 98 -99, 103 
Routine administration, evils of, 124-25 


Rhythms in business, 149-74; benefits 
of, 156-57; climate and custom as 
joint causes, 154; comfknsation for, 
171-72; predictability, 155; reme¬ 
dies, 159-61 
» 

Salaried force as overhead, 370 
Salvage value of plant, 180, 200; of 
seasonal goods, 342 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 302 
Savings from enlarged eipiipmcnt, 109; 

see Size of jdant 
Scientific management, 121 
Scrapping ei|uipment; cost of, 191-92, 
200, 333-34; sec Abandonment, 

Salvage value 

Seasonal iluctuations, 08, lor, 127, 
159-61; on railroads, statistically 
studied, 273-So 

Seasonal freight rates, 280, 285 86 
Seattle longsliorcmen, an example of 
stabilizalit)n, 3S2 

Selling: adx'antage of a full line, 80, 
8f ■'82, 97; bargaining advantages vs. 
|>rodu«:iivc economies. 122; integra¬ 
tion in, 138; intensive cultivation of 
the market, 130; and mores of busi¬ 
ness, 167; of off-peak [iroducts, 162 • 
6(); as overhead, 59 63; size and 
utilization of market knowledge, 121- 
23; s])eci.ilization vs. integration, 
24 25; wastes of, 143 
Services: facilitate di-crinunation, 167; 

sup{)ly and demand identical, 464-O5 
Sliifiing and conversion of overhead 
costs, 25-27, 30, 338, 340, 362, 387, 
397-401;- cf. 402-3; a cause of 
business cycles, 387, 397-401; and 
coiumunily action, 340; illustrated 
by imagina’-y inlegralion, 402-3; 
insurance as, 30, 381 
Short-run vs. Ung-run variation of 
costs, 43-44, 85, 105, 107-10, 113, 
259, 282, 323; distinguished by sta¬ 
tistical method, 223, 260 80; effects 
on competition, 308-9 
Shutdown costs, 54, 182; problem not 
ended by bankruptcy, 199 
Side line, 179, 199-200 
Size: advantages of, balanced by 
special services, 140-41; “checks and 
balances” necessitated, 125, 131; and 
class hostility, 132; economies depend 
on human choice, 117; of electrical 
equipment, 319-20; of farms, 88-89; 
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and financing, 131; and flexibility^ 
320; hyn^l^eticd case, 177, 181, 
189^1; BttutM by organizing power, 
117; of lowmotives and cars, 265; 
and marlceling economies, 130; of 
mechanical units, ii4''i7; in mer¬ 
chandising, 343; motix’es to ex¬ 
pansion VS- economics realized, 104- 
S; of orders, 195-96; of plant, 24, 
81, 88, ;^04-34; and proportion of 
factors, 89, 338; in public utilities, 
318-21; of repair facilities, 265-66; 
routine administration, 124-25, 131; 
and standardization, 97; telephones 
an exception, 321; and the traditions 
of the service, 133; of transport in¬ 
dustry, 298-302; and unemploy¬ 
ment, 130 

Slow workers and overhead costs, 367- 
68, 478 

Small-scale production: gives steady 
employment, 130; needs aid of large- 
kale research, 121, 140-41, 837, 347 
Social assets damaged by industrial 
advances, 122 

Social cost-keeping, 27-29, 403, 462, 
485; apportioning of overhead costs, 
31-32; burden of unemployment, 
370, 383, 384; and co^erative 
organization, 411; integration has 
favorable effect withm limits, 403; 
requi^te to socialist state, 31 
Specialization, 24-25, 140; of plants, 
p7, 142; specialized training as 
immobile capital, 362-63; see also 
Standardization 

Spoiling the market, 167-68, 420, 439- 
44; for labor, 363, 377 
Stabilized dollar, 412 
Standard burden rate, 243, 251-54; 

as scflvent for labor unrest, 254 
Standard rate of output, 64, 65; see 
Standard burden rate 
Standardization, 80, 81, 96-'98: facili¬ 
tates making to stock, 155; stand¬ 
ardized systems of operation, 120- 21 
Standards of cost and performance, 242 
Static state, 465; cf. 479 
l^tistical indexes of business condi¬ 
tions, 40S, 412 

Statistical view of costs, 37, 69, 216-18, 
22^27, 260; disturbing factors, 260- 
61, 269, 275 

Steadying prices: vs. steadying pro- 
40^''7; limiting fluctuations 
va. preventing them, 406-7 


"Stickers,” 63, 235, 427, 430 
Stock, working to, 155, 161, 164, 400- 
401, 406 

Slocks economized, 127; distance neces¬ 
sitates larger stocks, 130 
Storage os remedy for irregular utiliza¬ 
tion, z6i, 164; see also Working to 
stock 

Street railways, load-curve, 150; reg¬ 
ularization, 153 

Sunk costs, 54-55, 180; materials as, 
*67, 331, 34**43; in planting crops, 
345 

Surplus, accumulated against depres¬ 
sion, 155-56, 184 

Supply: meaning of, 464; of labor, 
465-66 

Supply and demand: cumulative action, 
3^, 413; discrepancies, ^74, 465-67, 
478; as guide lo economic efficiency, 
463-64; intensified fluctuations, 390- 
96, 406; meaning of, 464; two sides 
of the same tiling, 467 
Surplus against depression, 155- 56, 184 
Swift and Company: guarantees min¬ 
imum weekly employment, 379 

Taxes as substitutes for prices in raising 
overheaxl costs, 448-49 
Telephone and telegraph, night mes¬ 
sages, 23, 1^0, 158, 164; automatic, 
322; conversion of co.sts, 25-26; differ¬ 
ential rates, 329-30; economy of 
consolidated management, 321; plant 
cost and size, 321 
Terminal costs, 288-89 
Time studies, 121 

Training a,s a human investment, 362- 
63; si>ccializcd training vs. the ex¬ 
ploring faculty, 363 

Transfwrt system as a whole, 298 -317; 
essentials of a unified policy, 316-17; 
Investment and cost, 299-301; para¬ 
sitic transportation, 303; see also 
Highways, Motor transport, Water¬ 
ways and canals 

Trust laws affect competition, 440 

Unabsorbed burden, 243, 251-52; of 
human overhead, 403 
Unearned burden, see Unabsorbed 
burden 

Unemployment: burden of; estimated, 
372; ”a cause and not a result of 
depressions,” 371-7*1 393*94; com- 
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pcnsation, 411; concentration of, 368, • 
373; and cost of labor, 360-65, 371- 
72; how much necessary? 366-70; 
Insurance against, 381, 412, 457; 
lal)or clearing-house, 160; and output 
per laborer, 93-94, 368-69; penalty 
for dismissal. 381; private vs. unij^* 
reserves of labor, 382; remedies, 
376- 85; result of seasonal cycles, 155, 
iS«. 373 

niicd Shoe Machinery Co., assumes 
customers’ overhead, 26 ^ 

S. Steel Coriioralion steadies prices, 

403-4. 406 

.S. Sugar Refining Co., 95 
nits of business, 211-13, smallest 
practical unit, 213-15, 281-82 
nused capacity, 84-85, 87-88, 109; 
on farms, 89; of [xirls of a plant, 
118-19; see also Capacity factor, 
Idle overhead, Load factor, Utiliza¬ 
tion, Waste 

tilization: and economy, 84, 90-95, 
104, 158-59; and capacity, 41(1; vs. 
economies of size, 84 85; 104-5; 
relative importance of capital and 
labor, 159; see also Capacity factor, 
Load factor 

ariable and constant Costs, 51-54, 
112 -13, 182, 279, 31-', 30M-99; inter- 
conversion of, 25 20, 338, 340, 387, 
397-401, 4O2; cf. 402-3; see also 
Constant costs 

ariablcs governing cfliciency, 79 83 


Vertical combination, 81, 135, 136-41! 
see also |ntegraUo^ 

Vicious circle of unemployment, 372; 
see also Business cycle, Cumulative 
forces'in business, Intensified fluctua¬ 
tions, Interdependence 

Virginian Railroad, no 

Wage contract, a faulty division of 
overhead costs, 384, .#7; governs 
short-run elasticity of costs, 272; see 
Contracts: forms of 

Wages: adjustment of, to stimulate 
regularization, 377-^; in hypo¬ 
thetical case. 184--}^; minimum 
guaranteed, 379-80; necessary living 
cost a minimum, 379; as an overhead 
cost, 370, 371-72; unscientific adjust¬ 
ment, 173; variations in a hypo¬ 
thetical case, 184-85; see also Mar¬ 
ginal worth of factors 

W'alworth Manufacturing Co., work of 
regularization, 383 

W^astes: of competition, 143; from 
fluctuations: apparent vs. real, 272- 
73; from idleness, 217, 242; where 
limitetl by agreements, 446; see also 
Business rhythms. Flexibility, Fluc¬ 
tuations, Idle overhead, Load factor 

W’alcrways: their overhead costs, 21, 
311-16 

W'ool and mutton as joint products, 

98-99 

W'orking capital, 184-85 

Working to stock, 155, 161, 164, 400- 
401, 406 
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